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CHAP.  I. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 


How  much  the  poetic  character  of  all  external  objects 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  jjresented  to 
our  observation !  A  wandering  artist,  or  even  a  j^oet  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  would  probably  have  paused  at 
the  nearest  stile,  and  fixed  his  enraptured  gaze  upon  the 
village  church  of  Heatherstone,  as  a  subject  scarcely  to 
be  rivalled  for  a  sketch,  or  a  poem.  The  old  trees  which 
skirted  the  churchyard,  the  high  gray  tower,  and  the 
gravestones,  new  and  old,  were  real  objects  in  the  scene  ; 
and  his  imagination  could  easily  supply  the  ivy  for  the 
ancient  porch,  the  white  marble  or  the  green  turf  for  the 
venerated  tombs,  and  the  silent  mourner  stealing  from 
the  public  gaze  to  shed  her  tears  unseen. 

Far  different  were  the  associations  of  Owen  Mereditli, 
curate  of  Heatherstone,  as  he  looked  towards  that  dese- 
crated scene.  To  him  the  gray  walls  of  the  old  church 
were  bleak  and  bare,  and  the  unclothed  porch  the  reverse 
of  poetical;  for  there  sat  the  beggars  who  were  not  in  want, 
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and  there,  loo,  the  sturdy  labourer  would  sometimes  smoke 
bis  pipe  on  week-day  ev^enings,  while  his  children  played 
about  amongst  the  graves — graves  so  dry  and  dusty,  and 
so  worn  with  the  trampling  of  reckless  feet,  that  the 
curate  hastened  past  them  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  to  think 
the  dead  should  be  thus  dishonoured. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Owen  was  a  poet,  and 
would  have  been  a  painter  too,  had  his  fingers  ever  been 
practised  in  that  magic  art.  Perhaps  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune that  he  was  so,  for  many  plain  and  common  things, 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  only  satisfied,  but 
pleased  with,  failed  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  therefore 
failed  to  give  him  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  all,  they  too 
often  inflicted  upon  him  positive  annoyance,  from  which 
he  shrunk  back  into  himself,  like  one  who  smarts  under 
some  real  and  intended  injury.  Thus  the  sufferings  of 
Owen  Meredith  were  without  end,  and  yet  to  have  seen 
him  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  was  made  happy,  his 
buoyant  step,  the  easy  movements  of  his  slight  and  agile 
figure,  his  animated  but  delicate  complexion,  and  the 
flash  of  his  bright  blue  eyes,  set  off"  by  clustering  curls  of 
soft  brown  hair,  one  would  have  supposed  him  a  personi- 
fication of  youth  and  life,  with  all  its  natural  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  lively  and  healthy  exercise.  And 
so  in  fact  he  might  have  been,  had  not  his  mind  been 
warped  in  early  youth,  either  by  some  adverse  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  first  entrance  upon  life, 
or  from  association  with  other  minds  whose  healthy  tone 
was  gone. 

The  worst  perversion  of  all,  was  one  which  may  as  well 
be  told  in  plain  words,  and  though  no  one  would  have 
denied  the  fact  more  indignantly  than  Owen  himself,  it 
was  not  less  true  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  a  hero — 
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yes,  a  hero  of  the  Corsair  character,  the  true  "  sallow 
sublime,"  with  pale  brow,  raven  haip,  and  curling  lip, 
to  make  the  many  quail  before  him.  We  grant  that  this 
particular  style  of  hero  is  a  little  out  of  fashion  now,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  years  at  least  have 
elapsed  since  Owen  Meredith  was  curate  of  Heather- 
stone. 

Having  specified  the  kind  of  hero  which  Owen,  in  the 
secret  of  his  bosom,  wished  to  be,  or  rather  regretted  he 
could  not  be,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  what 
was  his  chagrin  each  time  he  contemplated  his  person  in 
the  glass,  or  compared  his  figure  wdth  that  of  other  men, 
to  see  that  he  was  not  only  fair,  but  absolutely  rosy — not 
only  slender,  but  absolutely  below — yes,  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  below  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

There  are  few  words  in  our  vocabularies  either  less 
understood,  or  less  frequently  applied  to  their  right  use, 
than  humility,  and  vanity.  Persons  are  called  humble  when 
they  think  too  meanly  of  themselves,  and  vain  when  they 
think  too  highly.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  humility  consists  in  not  thinking  of  one 'self  at  all,  and 
that  nothing  proves  so  much  the  absence  of  vanity,  as  a 
right  estimate  of  our  merits  as  well  as  our  defects.  That 
there  is  an  intense  and  absorbing  vanity  perpetually  occu- 
pied in  thinking  meanly  of  its  possessor,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove ;  and  though  the  character  we  have 
already  described,  had  too  much  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  to  go  to  this  extreme,  he  was  as  much  pained  and 
mortified  at  not  being  what  he  wished  to  be,  as  he  would 
have  been  gratified  and  elated  had  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion been  attained. 

With  such  an  estimate  of  himself,  or  rather  with  a 
fixed  opinion  that  he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  all  he 
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most  admired  in  others,  there  was  no  wonder  that  he 
should  shrink  from  society  whenever  it  came  within  his 
reach,  and  the  more  attractive  it  was,  the  more  he  shun- 
ned it,  firmly  believing  that  he  was  more  diminutive  and 
more  insignificant  than  any  one  he  met.  It  is  true  the 
village  belles  considered  him  a  perfect  model  of  beauty, 
but  that  only  piqued  his  vanity  the  more,  for  few  things 
are  more  irritating  than  to  be  admired  for  the  thing  we 
most  despise  in  ourselves. 

Lest  our  clergyman  should  be  reflected  upon  for 
having  nothing  better  to  do  than  fill  his  head  with  these 
trifles,  we  will  turn  to  other  scenes  in  his  life,  for  Owen 
was  a  character  which  deserves  to  occupy  a  nobler  page 
of  human  history,  than  that  in  which  he  has  already 
figured. 

Let  us  then  follow  him  home  after  his  public  services 
in  the  sanctuary  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer.  Home 
did  we  say  1  It  was  a  mere  lodging  in  one  of  a  row  of 
small  brick  houses,  separated  from  the  public  road  by  a 
strip  of  garden-ground,  a  paling,  and  a  little  gate,  beside 
which  grew  a  tall  red  hollyhock.  Within  this  little  tene- 
ment, a  passage  with  un carpeted  floor  led  to  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  the  curate,  where  it  might  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  poet,  but  the  scholar,  spent  his  studious, 
hours.  An  old  bookcase,  which  had  formerly  stood  open 
to  display  its  china  store,  now  enclosed  large  volumes  of 
unintelligible  character,  upon  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  accustomed  to  look  with  reverence,  and  some- 
thing like  devotion.  On  the  sabbath  evening,  however, 
all  except  the  bible  remained  unopened  ;  perhaps  even 
that  was  studied  less  assiduously  than  on  other  occasions, 
for  with  the  evening,  of  what  to  others  was  a  day  of  rest, 
to  the  poor  curate  there  was  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
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exhaustion  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  made  him  long 
more,  than  at  any  other  time,  for  the  social  and  kindred 
fellowship  of  domestic  life.  At  such  times  he  used  to 
take  out  his  mother's  picture,  too  sacred  to  be  generally 
exposed,  and,  suspending  it  over  his  mantel-piece,  would 
sit  and  gaze  upon  it,  until  the  mute  image  seemed  to 
glow  again  with  life. 

It  was  a  delicately  small  picture  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  gentlest  of  her  sex — the  kind  of  picture  which  makes 
us  feel  that  the  voice  alone  is  wanting.  But  then  we 
know  so  well  what  that  voice  would  say,  we  have  all  its 
sweet  tones  so  present  with  us,  that  it  is  better  this  should 
be  left  to  our  memory,  than  supplied,  even  if  it  could  be 
so,  by  any  stranger  sound. 

Owen  forgot  that  night  to  take  down  his  mother's 
picture,  and  lock  it  in  his  desk.  His  mind  was  more 
than  usually  occupied,  though  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  how  or  why  ;  and  once  or  twice  he  detected  himself 
with  a  strange  profanation,  even  while  gazing  on  his 
mother's  fair  soft  hair — he  detected  himself  comparing  it 
with  some  raven  locks  he  had  that  day  seen,  and  wonder- 
ing which  gave  most  expression  to  a  lovely  face.  The 
fact  was,  a  vision  had  that  day  presented  itself  to  his  view, 
which  he  could  not  easily  forget.  In  directing  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  the  Squire's  pew,  directly  opposite  him 
in  the  church,  he  had  seen  that  a  stranger  made  one  of 
the  party,  and  unless  the  transient  glance  he  ventured  to 
direct  that  way,  had  greatly  deceived  him,  the  additional 
seat  had  been  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  young  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty. 

It  was  seldom  that  Owen  looked  at  any  particular 
member  of  his  congregation,  for  he  was  not  irreverent  or 
regardless  of  his  sacred  office  in  the  church  ;  and,  besides. 
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the  all-absorbing  and  impressive  earnestness  with  whicli 
he  discharged  liis  duties  there,  scarcely  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  his  audience,  possessed  sufficient 
claims  upon  his  interest  to  excite  even  a  passing  thought. 
Often — often  did  he  wish  the  case  was  otherwise,  that 
the  people  around  him  were  more  "  humanized,"  he  was 
wont  to  call  it.  He  forgot  that  the  heavenly  spark  he 
sought  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  by  his  public  ministry, 
was  capable  of  imparting  a  superhuman  energy  and 
refinement  even  to  their  intellectual  powers. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Sabbath,  the  dull  morning, 
which  to  the  solitary  curate  began  another  long  and 
almost  vacant  week,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  mother's 
picture  still  hanging  where  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
previous  night.  He  allowed  it,  however,  to  remain,  and 
after  his  late  breakfast  had  been  taken  away,  he  fell 
again  into  one  of  his  long  fits  of  musing,  from  which  lie 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  close 
up  to  the  garden-gate,  and  the  smart  slash  of  a  riding- 
whip  against  the  paling. 

"  It's  the  Squire !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barber,  running 
breathless  with  haste  into  the  curate's  apartment,  "  It's 
Squire  Allonby  of  the  Grange." 

It  was  indeed  the  Squire,  as  he  chose  to  let  every 
body  know;  for  before  the  good  woman  had  tied  her 
capstrings,  and  exchanged  her  blue  apron  for  a  white 
one,  he  had  fastened  his  horse  to  the  gate,  and  was  thun- 
dering at  her  door  with  the  heavy  end  of  his  whip,  at  the 
same  time  indicating,  by  certain  sounds  of  impatience, 
that  he  considered  himself  a  man  whose  time  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,'*  said  he,  his  wrath  relaxing 
as  the  door  gave  way,  "  is  the  parson  at  home,  eh  ?" 
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In  another  moment,  Squire  Allonby  of  Heatherstone 
Grange  was  ushered  into  the  curate's  little  parlour ; 
Owen  Meredith  rising  from  his  seat  with  respect  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  his  guest. 

*•  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  why,  bless 
me !  you're  rather  low  here  ;  I  always  told  Robinson 
v/hen  he  built  these  houses,  he  was  making  them  too 
low  ;  another  foot  would  just  have  done  it ;  and  this  win- 
dow, why,  the  frame  is  of  old  wood,  perfectly  worm- 
eaten,  and  yet  the  fellow  has  the  face  to  ask  as  much 
rent  for  these  houses,  as  I  get  for  mine  in  Duck  Lane." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  morning,"  said  Owen,  really  wonder- 
ing whether  the  man  of  importance  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  examining  the  interior  of  his  apart- 
ment. 

"  Very  fine  morning,"  said  the  Squire,  still  looking 
this  way  and  that,  as  if  measuring  the  walls  with  his 
eye.  "  Very  fine  morning,  sir,  and  therefore  I  rode  over 
at  once,  to  consult  you  about  a  matter  of  business  we  have 
been  talking  over  at  the  Grange." 

Owen  was  appalled  at  the  idea  of  business  to  be  dis- 
cussed between  himself  and  such  a  man ;  yet,  glad  of  any- 
thing to  fill  up  the  time,  he  begged  his  guest  to  be 
seated,  and  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  listen  to  what- 
ever he  might  be  pleased  to  propose. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  was  of  more  importance 
to  Owen  than  he  had  expected,  for  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  proposal  that  he  should  occasionally  go  over  to 
the  Grange,  to  initiate  in  the  farther  mysteries  of  Greek 
and  Latin  the  Squire's  three  sons,  already  let  loose  from 
a  country  boarding-school,  and  having  enjoyed,  for  at 
least  six  months,  the  free  range  of  the  stable  and  the 
barn. 
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Strange  occupation  for  one  of  Owen's  nerve,  to  call 
away  these  incipient  sportsmen  from  the  luxuries  of 
hound  and  horn,  and  chain  them  down  to  dry  studies, 
for  which  they  had  neither  head  nor  heart.  Yet  the 
offer  was  a  tempting  one.  The  terms  proposed  were 
liberal  in  comparison  with  Owen's  stipend  in  the  church  ; 
and  amongst  the  many  adverse  circumstances,  which  he 
believed  to  be  linked  in  with  his  destiny,  it  had  not  been 
the  least  to  consider  himself,  as  he  had  hitherto  done — 
a  man  doomed  to  hopeless  and  irremediable  poverty. 

Mr.  AUonby,  who  knew  the  straitness  of  Owen's 
income,  pressed  his  proposal  upon  him  with  his  accus- 
tomed want  of  delicacy  ;  yet  evidently  with  the  most 
friendly  desire  to  render  his  situation  more  comfortable 
as  regarded  pecuniary  matters.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  speak  of  the  curate's  dining  every  day  at  the  Grange, 
without  concealing  the  fact,  that  he  considered  a  dinner 
every  day  might  be  of  some  importance  to  a  man  in  his 
circumstances. 

Nor  was  the  contrast  presented  by  the  appearance  of 
these  two  individuals,  less  striking  than  that  which 
existed  between  their  different  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  The  curate  was  gentle,  delicate,  and  sensitive,  to 
the  extreme  of  fastidiousness ;  while  the  country  squire 
was  robust  and  corpulent,  with  a  countenance  which 
denoted  that  natural  obtuseness  of  perception  in  all 
matters  of  taste  and  fancy,  which  allowed  him  to  roll 
easily  along  the  high  road  of  life,  without  annoyance 
from  anything  not  absolutely  opposed  to  his  straight- 
forward progress,  his  authority,  or  his  will. 

While  Owen  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  different 
bearings  of  this  really  important  business,  the  squire, 
who  had  no  notion  of  waiting  for  any  decision  but  his 
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own,  again  applied  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
apartment,  when  suddenly  discovering  the  miniature 
above  the  mantel-piece,  he  made  Owen  actually  start  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  up  to  it,  and  the  remarks 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow. 

"  Any  relation  of  yours,  Mr.  Meredith  ?"  was  the 
unceremonious  question  he  immediately  asked. 

"  My  mother,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  good-looking  woman,  I  dare  say,  in  her  day," 
continued  the  Squire.  "  A  figure  like  that  would  most 
probably  grow  more  lusty  in  middle  life." 

"  My  mother  never  was  lusty,  sir." 

"  Died  then,  eh,  sir,  died  in  early  life  ?  Well,  its 
what  we  must  all  come  to,  soon  or  late !  Good  morning, 
sir  :  you'll  think  of  this  matter,  then ;  and,  let  me  see, 
to-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Rushton's  cattle-show ; 
Wednesday  we  have  a  few  friends  to  dine  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, perhaps,  you  will  call,  and  see  the  lads,  and  judge 
for  yourself;  and  next  week  you  may  begin,  provided 
you  agree  to  my  terms." 

So  saying,  the  Squire  departed,  shouting  a  loud  good- 
by  to  Mrs.  Barber,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  her 
kitchen,  and  calling  together  his  three  dogs,  which  had 
all  the  time  of  his  visit  been  alternately  snorting  and 
scratching  at  the  door,  and  chasing  Mrs.  Barber's  cat 
back  to  her  hiding-place  behind  the  rain-tub. 

"  And  is  this  the  life  I  am  to  lead?"  said  Owen,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair,  so  soon  as  all  was  still  again,  "  to  be  at 
the  beck  and  bidding  of  such  a  man  as  this  ?  To  be 
worried  by  his  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ruder  boys;  to 
be  despised  by  his  servants,  and  perhaps  insulted  by  his 
wife.  No,  no,  I  will  not  bear  it;  in  this  obscure  dwelling 
my  time   at  least  is  my  own,  and   none   can   interfere 
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Mith  my  personal  occupations  ;  but  in  his  great  hall  I 
should  be  a  dependent  upon  a  vulgar  family,  exposed 
to  the  annoyance  of  being  regarded  by  them  all  as 
such." 

Notwithstanding  the  mental  effort  by  which  Owen 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Squire  each  time  it  was  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  it  continued  to  recur,  not  unaccom- 
panied by  calculations  upon  the  different  ages,  names, 
and  characters  of  those  who  composed  the  Allonby  family. 
First,  then,  there  was  the  master  of  the  house,  already 
introduced  ;  then  his  pale  thin  wife,  her  face  twitched 
up  with  a  thousand  anxieties  in  which  no  other  person 
took  the  slightest  part,  her  figure  gaily  dressed,  and  her 
movements  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those  of  the  half- 
dozen  little  boys  she  was  accustomed  to  push  and  pull  up 
the  aisle  of  the  church  along  with  her,  her  lips  for  ever 
pleading  with  one  or  another,  until  those  two  hopeless 
and  fruitless  expressions  "  now  do"  and  "  now  don't," 
might  justly  be  denominated  at  Heatherstone  Grange, 
"  the  mother  tongue." 

Next  to  Mrs.  Allonby — nay,  often  before  her,  marched 
in  the  well-made  and  herculean  figure  of  James  Allonby, 
the  oldest  son,  heir-apparent  to  the  largest  portion  of  the 
family  estate,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  resided  at  Bran- 
ston  Hall  being  entailed  property.  From  a  strange 
perverseness,  which  sometimes  lurks  about  the  human 
heart,  the  figure  and  bearing  of  this  man  used  to  be  an 
offence  to  the  young  clergyman;  and  even  when  he  stood 
up  in  the  pulpit,  his  eye  used  to  glance  to  the  Allonby's 
pew,  to  see  whether  he  was  there,  while  his  spirit  was 
always  more  calm,  and  his  nerves  less  agitated,  to  perceive 
that  he  was  not.  Why  the  presence  of  a  person  with 
whom  he  was  so  entirely  unconnected  should  have  pro- 
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duced  such  a  sensation  on  the  feelings  of  the  curate,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  explain,  for  James  Allonby 
was  universally  considered  extremely  good-looking,  while 
the  bold  dashing  air  with  which  he  spoke  and  moved, 
denoted,  at  least,  some  people  thought  so,  a  manliness 
of  character  and  importance  of  position,  before  which  the 
helpless  and  the  indigent  behoved  ta  quail. 

Next  to  James  Allonby,  but  some  five  years  younger, 
was  his  sister  Margaret,  a  girl  on  whom  Owen  Meredith 
seldom  bestowed  a  thought;  she  was,  in  all  respects  except 
her  size,  so  perfectly  girlish,  so  healthy,  so  cheerful,  and 
so  independent.  She  had,  it  is  true,  a  profusion  of  the 
most  beautiful  brown  hair,  but  Owen  had  never  noticed 
that  it  curled  naturally.  She  had  those  dark  grey  eyes 
too,  shaded  by  long  black  eyelashes,  about  which  he  had 
so  often  read  and  even  written,  but  in  her  case  he  had 
never  seen  them ;  and  though  the  whole  expression  of  her 
face  was  open,  clear,  intelligent,  and  almost  noble,  it  had 
been  altogether  lost  upon  him.  Her  brothers,  too,  the 
long  lanky  youths  that  stalked  after  her,  their  hands 
gloveless  and  tanned,  and  protruding  far  out  of  the 
narrow  sleeves  of  their  blue  coats — all  these,  and  they 
were  many,  had  passed  before  the  unconscious  eye  of 
Owen  Meredith,  as  even  less  worthy  of  his  notice  than 
their  sister. 

Far  different  had  been  the  impression  made  by  the 
fair  form  already  alluded  to.  In  those  soft  eyes, 
that  pale  complexion,  dark  hair,  and  graceful  figure, 
Owen  imagined  himself  to  have  beheld  the  very  being 
with  whom  his  secret  spirit  yearned  to  sympathize,  and 
whom  he  had  sought  in  vain  amongst  the  vulgar  associa- 
tions with  which  he  so  often  lamented  that  he  was  doomed 
to  mingle.      Yet  how  could  this  be  ?  he  asked  of  himself 
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again  and  again — how  could  a  being  thus  delicately  con- 
stituted associate  with  the  family  at  the  Grange  ?  how 
could  she  lean  upon  the  arm  of  James  Allonby  ?  No,  he 
must  be  mistaken,  but  at  all  events  he  would  see  for 
himself;  and,  far  more  intent  upon  discovering  whether 
the  real  character  of  this  lady  corresponded  with  his 
bright  ideal,  than  upon  settling  the  condition  of  his 
future  connection  with  the  Squire's  family,  he  set  out  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  first  call  at  the  Grange. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Allonby  corresponded  in  every 
respect  with  the  impression  his  own  appearance  was  cal- 
culated to  excite — substantial,  large,  and  without  orna- 
ment, except  such  as  the  taste  of  olden  times  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  a  red  brick  mansion,  occupying  a  large 
space  of  ground,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect  over 
heath  and  down  and  fertile  valley,  where  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  wealthy  owner  were  seen  grazing  in  their 
deep  pastures,  while  the  cottages  of  his  many  labourers, 
with  their  thatched  roofs  and  white  gables,  appeared  here 
and  there  gleaming  out  from  their  fruitful  orchards,  or 
above  the  neatly-clipped  garden-hedge  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

Such  was  the  rural  prospect  from  Heatherstone 
Grange.  The  visitor  of  cultivated  taste,  and  Owen  was 
amongst  these,  regretted  that  more  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  improve  the  aspect  of  the  mansion,  that  it  was 
not,  like  other  mansions  of  the  same  character  and 
importance,  adorned  with  pleasure-grounds,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  approach  to  it  was  one  straight  line  of  elm- 
trees,  terminating  in  a  broad  space  of  bare  gravel, 
extending  to  the  front  of  the  building.  It  required  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  affairs  within,  to 
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know  that  there  was  a  tide  of  mischief  and  disorder 
let  loose  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Allonby  family, 
that  would  soon  have  destroyed  both  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  had  guch  been  ever  called  into  exist- 
ence. 

Far  more  in  unison  with  the  majority  of  tastes 
prevailing  at  the  Grange,  was  the  bark  and  growl  of 
innumerable  dogs,  which  seemed  to  spring  into  life  and 
action  the  moment  a  strange  foot  was  heard  upon  the 
gravel  at  the  door,  and  wo  betide  the  timid  mendicant 
who  ventured  past  the  corner  of  the  house,  to  seek  an 
entrance  more  befitting  his  own  rank  and  calling. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Heatherstone  Grange,  how- 
ever, was  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  aspect  of  the 
front.  The  house  had  been  built  at  different  times,  and 
there  were  side-doors,  and  more  irregular  means  of  egress 
leading  into  walks  along  the  side  of  holly  hedges,  where 
Margaret  and  her  favourite  brother  had  ventured  upon 
the  construction  of  something  like  bowers,  at  least  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  rustic  seats  placed  here  and 
there,  and  branches  were  in  training  to  make  canopies 
overhead,  while  in  a  little  plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
a  thick  fence,  they  had  tried  the  experiment  of  a  few 
flowers,  which  the  dogs  had  hitherto  either  scratched  up 
or  trampled  down,  so  that  scarcely  one  had  been  known 
to  survive  until  the  autumn.  Nor  were  the  dogs  alone 
to  blame ;  Margaret  and  her  brother,  like  many  other 
juvenile  gardeners,  had  an  impatient  habit  of  taking  up 
the  plants  they  had  put  down,  in  order  to  examine  their 
roots,  and  see  whether  they  had  begun  to  grow ;  so  that, 
what  with  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  all  the 
accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  the  few  annuals 
regularly  sown,  and  the  few  shrubs  as  regularly  planted, 
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presented  a  somewhat  melancholy  spectacle  of  drought 
and  death  before  the  summer  months  were  over. 

Of  all  the  family  at  the  Grange,  Margaret  w^as  the 
only  one  to  feel  either  the  scandal  or  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  garden  ;  but  she  was 
yet  too  young  to  lay  the  matter  much  to  heart,  and  those 
who  heard  her  hearty  laugh  at  the  downfall  of  some  root- 
less tree,  or  the  mock  majesty  of  some  tall  flower  without 
a  single  leaf,  would  have  doubted  whether  she  did  not  in 
reality  enjoy  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  unbroken  order,  fertility,  and  bloom. 

Her  favourite  brother,  for  in  large  families  we  often 
see  that  intimacy  links  together  particular  couples,  was 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  as  unlike  herself  as  possible ;  for 
instead  of  the  steady  cheerfulness  which  marked  her  coun- 
tenance and  conduct,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  boisterous 
mirth,  alternating  with  a  degree  of  moodiness,  which 
wearied  the  patience,  and  provoked  the  anger,  of  all  but 
his  sister  Margaret.  It  was  thus  that  Margaret,  as  she 
was  the  companion  of  his  mirth,  had  become  the  confi- 
dant of  his  penitent  moments,  for  poor  Robert  was  not 
altogether  the  blustering  careless  fellow  he  chose  to  make 
himself  appear  ;  but,  like  many  of  his  stamp  of  character, 
he  would  often  have  been  glad  to  have  compounded  with 
his  pride,  could  a  return  to  order  and  good  feeling  have 
been  effected  without  his  dignity  being  compromised. 

It  was  on  Robert  in  particular  that  the  wholesome 
tuition  of  the  curate  was  expected  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence :  for,  hitherto  the  pleading  of  his  mother,  and 
the  threatening  of  his  father,  even  accompanied  by  the 
crack  of  his  great  riding-whip,  had  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  effect ;  and  nothing  but  a  quiet  hour  spent 
with  Margaret  in  the  fields,  or  amongst  the  yew-tree 
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walks,  seemed  ever  to  produce  the  least  eftect  in  bringing 
down  his  haughty  spirit  from  the  state  of  irritation  to 
which  it  was  sometimes  excited,  by  causes  the  most 
insignificant  and  unworthy  in  themselves. 

On  the  morning  when  Owen  Meredith  made  his  first 
call  at  Allonby  Grange,  Margaret  and  her  fair  cousin, 
Louisa  Linton,  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  old 
parlour,  or  rather  sitting-room  of  the  hall,  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  their  different  tastes.  Margaret  was  enjoying 
a  hearty  romp  with  her  brother's  terrier,  while  Louisa 
stood  beside  one  of  the  old  bay-windows,  arranging  some 
flowers  in  a  china  vase,  and  occasionally  complaining, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  of  the  inutility  of  arranging  flowers 
where  there  was  no  one  to  admire  them. 

While  both  were  occupied  in  this  manner,  the  loud 
and  always  important  step  of  the  Squire  was  heard  along 
the  hall,  and  the  door  being  suddenly  thrown  open, 
Owen  Meredith  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
ladies;  and  while  the  young  curate,  perhaps  the  most 
gentlemanly  visitor  who  had  ever  been  presented  at  the 
Grange,  advanced  a  few  paces  into  the  room,  he  was 
greeted  in  a  manner  by  no  means  so  startling  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  as  to  himself.  An  old  greyhound, 
past  service  in  the  field,  immediately  started  up  from  the 
hearth-rug,  a  surly  cur,  with  tail  erect,  began  to  examine 
him  from  knee  to  foot,  and  the  dog  with  which  Margaret 
was  at  play,  restrained  with  difliculty  by  her  arms  around 
its  neck,  did  all  it  could  to  heighten  the  confusion  by 
barking  with  all  its  might.  In  vain  the  Squire  advanced 
his  foot  to  chastise  one  animal,  his  stick  to  intimidate 
another,  Owen  betrayed  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
wished  to  betray,  that  he  was  either  alarmed  or  annoyed ; 
a  faint  shriek  from  Louisa  indicated  her  sympathy  with 
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his  situation,  while  Margaret,  finding  the  scene  was  likely 
to  assume  a  more  serious  character  than  she  had  antici- 
pated, ran  away  with  the  most  boisterous  of  the  animals 
out  of  the  room. 

^' Ah,  well  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  placing  a  chair  for  his 
guest,  "  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  dogs,  if  you  mean  to  be 
9>  visitor  here." 

h-  "  Afraid  !"  said  Owen,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain, 
"  to  be  afraid  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  stunned  with  their 
noise  is  another." 

"  Very  true,  sir,  very  true,  they  are  a  little  noisy,  I 
confess,     Louisa,  where  is  your  aunt  ?" 

And  the  worthy  gentleman  bustled  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  curate  alone  with  the  very  being  in  the  world 
he  would  least  have  wished  to  confront,  under  the 
charge  of  being  afraid  of  anything  in  the  whole  created 
universe. 

Owen,  though  extremely  diffident,  was  incapable  of 
being  awkward,  and  he  soon  found  a  subject  for  easy 
conversation  in  the  flowers  which  Miss  Linton  had  been 
placing  in  the  vase.  They  were  many  of  them  wild 
flowers,  and  his  taste  for  botany  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  same  fascinating  pursuit  must  have  induced  the  fair 
gatherer  to  seek  her  nosegay  in  the  fields.  Louisa, 
however,  disclaimed  all  such  object  of  pursuit;  and  she  did 
well,  for  flowers  to  her  had  no  value  beyond  their  beauty 
and  their  scent.  But  for  the  latter  quality,  the  artificial 
wreaths  displayed  in  a  ball-room,  would  have  possessed 
quite  a^  many  attractions  as  those  which  Flora  herself 
displays ;  but  with  this  fact,  Owen  was  not  acquainted, 
nor  was  it  one  that  he  was  predisposed  to  believe. 

Amongst  the  many  gifts  which  nature  bestows  upon 
the  female  sex,  there  is  a  nicety  of  taste  and  perception 
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which  serves  them  in  many  of  the  minor  affairs  of  life, 
as  well  as  qualifications  of  a  higher  character,  and 
perhaps  better.  Louisa  Linton  possessed  this  gift.  She 
saw  in  an  instant  what  was  pretty,  and  what  was  not, 
what  was  well  arranged  or  otherwise,  and  thus  she  knew, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  what  ought  to  be  worn,  and  what 
ought  not.  Owen,  imposed  upon,  as  many  others  have 
been,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  perception,  attributed 
it  to  higher  powers  of  mind  and  feeling,  and  thus,  while 
the  conversation  that  morning  was  the  extreme  of 
common-place,  he  fancied  he  could  discover  in  the 
remarks  of  his  companion,  that  delicacy  and  acuteness  of 
perception,  for  which  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 
And  then  to  find  all  this  in  connexion  with  such  a  form 
and  face  ! — was  it  that  the  dark  clouds  of  his  destiny 
were  about  at  last  to  be  withdrawn  ;  or  did  this  transient 
gleam  of  brightness  only  shine  upon  his  path^  to  show  him 
the  real  depth  of  its  surrounding  gloom  ? 
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It  was  about  a  month  after  the  full  instalment  of  Owen 
Meredith  as  tutor  to  the  young  gentlemen  at  Heather- 
stone  Grange,  that  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  the  two  cousins,  as  they  sat  in  the  old-fashioned 
window-seat  of  their  sleeping  room,  where  bright  wreaths 
of  clustering  ivy  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Margaret,  "  why  you  do  not 
wish  your  engagement  with  my  brother  James  to  be 
known." 

Miss  Linton  still  looked  down  at  the  worsted-work 
she  was  pettishly  taking  in  pieces,  as,  with  heightened 
colour,  and  pouting  lip,  she  replied — "  The  world  has  no 
business  with  my  affairs,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come 
to  anything  serious,  even  yet." 

"  Ah,  Louisa !"  said  Margaret,  looking  earnestly  in 
her  face,  "  is  it,  then,  as  I  have  lately  suspected,  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  be  at  liberty  from  this  engagement? 
If  so,  do  tell  me,  and  I  will  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  ;  only  do  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  What  absurd  notions  you  have,  Margaret ;  I  assure 
you,  I  never  entertained  such  a  thought,  still  less  such  a 
wish." 

"  Then  why  were  you  so  angry  with  me  for  .illuding 
to  it  before  Mr.  Meredith  ?  My  brother  James  is  surely 
not  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of." 
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"  I  never  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  yet  I  must  beg  of 
you — nay,  I  must  insist  upon  it,  that  you  keep  my  secret 
for  a  short  time  longer." 

"You  are  wrong,  Louisa — I.  am  sure  you  are 
wrong ;  you  may  call  it  delicacy,  if  you  please,  to  act  as 
you  do,  but  to  me  it  appears  the  reverse.  When  a 
woman  is  engaged,  is  she  not  as  much  bound  to  be  true, 
in  thought,  word,  and  feeling,  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
as  after  she  is  really  his  wife  ?  and  can  she  be  so  true 
when  other  men  are  ignorant  of  this  tie,  and  consequently 
mix  with  her  in  society,  as  free  to  receive  their  most 
flattering  and  kind  attentions  V 

"  And  pray  what  have  I  been  guilty  of,  Margaret,  that 
you  should  favour  me  with  this  lecture  ?" 

"  You  have  sat  with  Owen  Meredith,  gazing  up  at 
the  moon,  and  listening  while  he  repeated  verses  by  your 
side.  You  have  sighed  over  the  very  things  which  you 
knew  would  touch  his  feelings.  You  have  gathered  his 
favourite  flowers,  though  they  had  neither  scent  nor 
beauty  ;  and  " — 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  you  are  too  ridiculous  ;  you  cannot 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  harm  in  all  this." 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  there  is  harm  in  it,  with  your  fine 
eyes,  and  his  romantic  feelings.  Simple  as  any  of  these 
single  acts  may  be,  there  is  harm  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  done — harm  which  the  bare  knowledge  of  your 
engagement  would  at  any  time  prevent." 

"  You  surely  do  not  flatter  me  so  far,  Margaret,  as 
to  suspect  that  Owen  Meredith  may  be  the  sufferer." 

"  It  is  no  flattery,  Louisa,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
flattery,  in  my  mind,  to  suspect  you  of  acting  such  a  part 
as  to  betray  a  stranger  into  a  hopeless  attachment  to 
yourself." 
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S,n<'  And  am  I  accountable  for  all  the  foolish  fancies  a 
stranger  may  entertain  about  me  ?" 

"  You  are  accountable,  so  far  as  concealing  from  him 
your  real  circumstances  may  be  the  means  of  exciting 
hopes,  which  you  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  ever 
realizing;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  Owen  Meredith  has 
sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  trial  enough,  without  being 
disappointed  by  you." 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  that  melancholy 
which  hangs  about  him  ;  he  would  lose  half  his  interest 
with  me,  if  he  was  always  cheerful  and  contented." 

"  Louisa,  beware  ;  you  have  been  my  playfellow,  you 
are  my  cousin,  and  my  friend  ;  but  I  will  not  stand  still, 
and  see  you  act  unjustly  and  cruelly  even  to  this  stranger. 
I  will  not  describe  all  that  I  see  and  hear  to  my  brother 
James,  for  that  might  make  sorrow  and  mischief  for  your 
future  life ;  but  if  you  do  not  take  care,  I  will  tell  Owen 
that  you  are  engaged,  and  I  will  do  this  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  your  honour,  as  for  that  of  his  peace." 

Margaret  Allonby  uttered  this  sentence  in  that  com- 
manding tone  which  a  sense  of  integrity,  opposed  to  unfair 
dealing,  is  apt  to  inspire  ;  while  her  cousin,  supported  by 
no  such  feeling,  bent  down  her  head,  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  appear  wholly  occupied  with  the  work  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  produce  any  impression 
of  lasting  benefit  upon  the  mind  of  Louisa,  when  opposed 
to  the  gratification  of  her  vanity.  Even  her  vanity 
had  its  contending  claims  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
suited  the  turn  of  her  mind  and  character  to  be  the  wife 
of  James  Allonby,  and  the  mistress  of  Branston  Hall ;  on 
the  other,  a  deeper  satisfaction  was  for  the  moment 
afforded,  by  the  influence,  it  was  but  too  evident,  she 
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had  obtained  over  the  accomplished  mind  of  tlie  young 
curate. 

Owen,  on  his  part,  must  have  been  more  blind  than 
the  rest  of  his  sex,  had  he  not  perceived  the  studious  care 
by  which  this  influence  was  maintained;  and,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  of  Miss  Linton's  engagement,  as  well  as 
most  unsuspecting  of  her  truth,  he  allowed  himself  to 
dwell  only  on  that  dark  view  of  the  picture,  which  he 
imagined  his  own  circumstances  presented.  He  was 
now  fully  installed  in  his  office  of  tutor ;  dined  every  day 
at  the  Grange,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  every 
evening  in  wandering  through  the  fields,  and  occasionally 
giving  lectures  on  botany  to  Louisa  and  her  cousin. 

So  far  his  occupations  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste; 
but  when  accident  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  troop 
of  wild  Allonbys  of  the  nobler  sex,  during  their  hours  of 
unrestrained  liberty — when  Robert  taxed  his  skill  to  take 
aim  at  some  passing  bird,  when  one  asked  him  to  mount 
his  father's  hunter,  and  another  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
accompanying  the  action  by  a  hearty  and  vociferous  com- 
mendation for  having  done  some  manly  or  daring  act — 
then  it  was  that  Owen's  colour  rose,  that  his  pride  rebelled 
against  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  determined  to  put 
up  with  poverty  and  loneliness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  rather  than  endure  the  coarse  familiarity  of  vulgar 
minds  like  these. 

The  fact  was,  Owen  Meredith  had  never  fired  a  gun 
in  his  whole  life;  and  what  was  still  worse  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Allonbys,  he  actually  felt  too  much  tenderness  for 
the  birds  that  flew  past  him,  to  desire  to  kill  them  for 
mere  sport.  Robert  alone,  of  all  the  lawless  troop,  used 
to  look  gravely  in  his  face,  while  all  the  others  were 
laughing  ;  and  once  or  twice  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  he 
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did  think  it  was  a  sliame  to  kill  animals  that  were  not 
game,  and  such  as  there  was  no  fun  in  killing.  Farther 
than  that,  his  sympathy  with  Owen's  feelings  did  not 
extend;  but  still  he  was  the  most  tractable  of  his  pupils 
during  their  hours  of  study,  except  when  those  moody  fits 
were  upon  him,  of  which  all  the  family,  except  Margaret, 
so  bitterly  complained. 

"  I  know  I  make  everybody  unhappy  around  me,"  said 
he  one  day  to  his  sister,  as  they  worked  in  their  unprofitable 
garden — "and  I  wish  I  was  dead,  or  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  or 
somehow  or  other  out  of  the  way.  And  I  shall  go  soon, 
Madgy,  if  my  father  ever  does  as  he  threatens. —  Yes  !"  he 
exclaimed,  clenching  both  his  hands,  and  raising  himself  to 
more  than  his  natural  height,  "  if  my  father  ever  lays  his 
whip  upon  my  shoulders,  if  he  ever  dares  so  much  as  to 
touch  my  coat  with  the  lash,  that  day  will  be  the  last  of 
my  sleeping  beneath  his  roof,  and  eating  of  his  bread." 

"  But  where  would  you  go,  Robert  ?"  asked  Margaret 
with  great  simplicity. 

"  I  know  !"  replied  the  young  hero,  with  a  mysterious 
shake  of  his  head. 

"  Would  you  go  to  my  grandmother's  ?"  inquired 
Margaret  again. 

"  My  grandmother's  ! "  exclaimed  Robert,  and  his 
whole  figure  became  inflated  with  contempt,  as  he  repeated 
the  word  again  and  again. 

f^!  Far  other  thoughts  had  Robert,  and  far  other 
associations  were  beginning  to  give  a  tone  and  bias  to  his 
character,  than  those  connected  with  the  excellent  old 
lady  to  whom  his  sister  owed  so  much  of  what  was  estima- 
ble in  her  habitual  mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Magaret  Allonby  had  been  sent 
to  reside  with  this  venerable  relative,  whose  position  in 
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society  enabled  her  to  obtain  for  the  Squire's  only 
daughter,  a  better  education  than  Heatherstone  would 
have  been  likely  to  afford.  It  is  true,  that  beneath  her 
father's  roof,  she  was  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  discipline 
which  did  more  to  strengthen  her  character  than  improve 
her  manners ;  but  for  all  the  gentler  graces  of  her  sex, 
she  was  indebted  to  one  whose  happy  influence  extended 
long  beyond  the  period  of  her  own  life.  Margaret  was 
thus  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  her  family,  as 
regards  right  views  of  human  conduct,  though  still  but 
a  child  in  manners  and  experience ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
one  of  her  greatest  advantages  that  her  feelings  had  not 
been  warped  by  a  premature  tendency  to  womanhood. 
The  world  to  her  was  clothed  in  no  romantic  colouring ; 
her  judgment  had  received  no  bias  from  her  feelings ; 
and  her  strongest  characteristic  was  her  love  of  truth. 
Thus  Margaret  could  speak  directly  and  fearlessly  on  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  without  setting  the  fear  of 
man  before  her ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance, 
without  any  of  those  mental  reservations,  mysteries,  or 
secret  influences,  by  which  the  fair  page  of  woman's 
character  is  so  often  rendered  obscure,  unintelligible,  and 
liable  to  constructions  wholly  unworthy  of  the  position  in 
society,  and  the  influence  she  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

Margaret  Allonby  had  none  of  these  hinderances,to 
prevent  her  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  while  her 
cousin  Louisa  kept  binding  the  engagement  of  long 
standing  between  her  and  her  cousin  James,  she  was  not 
acting  a  true  and  honourable  part,  to  carry  on  that 
system  of  interchange  of  feeling  with  another,  which, 
although  the  world  could  find  nothing  in  it  to  lay  hold  of 
as  a  serious  charge  against  her,  was  in  reality  creating  a 
false  impression,  and  fostering  feelings  which  could  but 
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end  in  disappointment  and  distress.  All  this  was  so 
painfully  apparent  to  Margaret's  clear  and  upright  raind, 
that  she  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  consult  with  her  brother 
Robert  upon  the  propriety  of  disclosing  to  Owen  the 
circumstances  of  her  cousin's  engagement. 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  Robert,  hastily.  "  What  is  Owen 
Meredith  to  you ;  why  can  you  not  leave  him  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  imprudence  ?" 

Was  it  the  abruptness  of  her  brother's  manner?  was  it 
indignation  ?  or  what  could  be  the  cause  why  Margaret's 
face  was  on  this  occasion  suffused  with  a  deeper  blush 
than  had  ever  burned  upon  her  cheek  before  ?  She  made 
no  reply,  however,  but  secretly  determined,  from  that 
moment,  that  Owen  should  take  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence,  rather  than  that  she  should  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  him  from  impending  trouble. 

It  was  on  the  same  evening,  that  Margaret  Allonby 
took  a  walk  alone  to  the  village  of  Heatherstone,  on  some 
business  of  her  cousin's ;  for,  as  she  had  been  rather  severe 
with  her  that  day,  she  was  anxious  to  make  some  atonement 
by  executing  for  her  some  of  those  little  commissions  upon 
which,  whether  in  town  or  country,  Louisa  was  always 
ready  to  employ  her  friends.  It  occurred  to  Margaret 
when  in  the  village,  that  she  might  as  well  add  to  her 
other  kind  attentions,  a  call  at  the  carrier's,  in  order  to 
take  home  the  impatiently  expected  novel  which  Louisa, 
by  this  humble  means,  and  this  alone,  was  able  to  obtain. 
The  carrier's  cottage,  or  rather  cabin,  was  certainly  not 
the  most  inviting  place  for  a  young  lady  to  visit ;  but 
Margaret  having  been  brought  up  in  the  parish  of 
Heatherstone,  as  amongst  her  own  people,  had  no  fear 
of  encountering  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  either 
late  or  early,  at  home  or  abroad. 
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The  cottage  of  Jacob  Hurst,  situated  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  was  approached  by  a  narrow  lane  in  which 
resided  some  of  the  least  respectable  families  in  Heather- 
stone;  but  Margaret  knew  a  little  footpath  through  the 
churchyard,  and  by  the  fields,  which  would  conduct  her 
to  the  carrier's  door  without  having  to  pass  any  other. 
By  this  path,  then,  she  directed  her  steps,  and  had  just 
closed  the  little  wicket  which  led  out  of  the  church- 
yard into  a  wide  grass-field,  intersected  by  many  paths, 
when  her  eye  was  attracted  by  three  young  men  hastening 
at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  public  road,  and  one  of  whom 
she  could  not  doubt  was  her  brother  Robert.  The  other 
two  she  felt  equally  sure  were  the  young  Hursts ;  but 
what  could  her  brother  be  doing  in  their  society  !  It  is 
true,  he  had  often  shared  their  rambling  sports  when 
quite  a  boy,  for  Squire  Allonby  had  never  been  very 
select  in  the  choice  of  companions  for  his  children,  and 
Robert  had  often  ridden  his  favourite  pony  through  the 
village,  and  even  lent  him  out  for  experiments  of  horse- 
manship amongst  the  boys,  while  he  joined  in  their  games, 
feeling  all  the  while  a  proud  sense  of  mastery  in  being 
able  to  reclaim  his  pony  at  any  moment  he  might  choase. 
In  these  juvenile  amusements  Robert  had  been  accustomed 
to  join  ;  but  that  he  should  now  be  willing  to  be  seen  in 
such  society  as  the  Hursts,  who  bore  decidedly  the  worst 
character  of  any  young  men  in  the  village,  was  a  mystery 
which  Margaret  could  not  solve,  and  she  quickened  her 
pace  with  impatience,  to  ask  old  Dame  Hurst,  the  grand- 
mother of  the  youths,  if  her  brother  had  been  at  the 
cottage,  and  what  had  been  his  business  there. 

Old  Ailie  Hurst  was  the  only  consistent  and  intelligible 
person  about  this  family.  Her  son  Jacob  was  a  small 
suspicious-looking  man,  accustomed  to  avoid  all  direct 
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looks,  and  to  evade  all  decided  questions.  He  was  civil 
to  obsequiousness,  never  resenting  insult,  but  wearing 
always  the  same  demure  aspect  of  imperturbable  placidity. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  addicted  to  any 
of  the  vices  which  prevail  most  frequently  in  his  class  of 
society ;  yet  there  was  a  cold,  iron  look  about  him,  when 
appealed  to  on  any  subject  of  feeling,  as  well  as  on  any 
point  of  moral  good  or  evil,  which  rendered  his  society 
worse  than  repulsive  to  those  who  were  in  need  of  the 
oil  and  the  wine  of  human  sympathy. 

As  good  and  evil  both  tell  with  more  effect  in  the  cha- 
racter of  woman  than  of  man,  the  mother  of  Jacob 
Hurst,  in  her  aspect  and  general  bearing,  left  little  doubt 
uj)on  the  mind  of  the  l^eholder,  as  to  what  the  tenour  of 
her  life  and  conduct  had  been.  Whether  from  the  deep 
lines  of  her  strongly  marked  countenance,  her  extreme 
age,  or  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  at  times 
almost  to  blaze  forth  from  beneath  her  thick  white  hair — 
whether  from  her  ancient  and  dilapidated  dwelling,  its 
crazy  rafters,  and  the  glimmering  light  of  its  small 
lattice;  or  whether  from  the  doubtful  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  other  members  of  her  family;  certain  it  was,  that 
Ailie  Hurst  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  her  neighbours 
as  a  person  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  daytime,  and  afraid 
of  in  the  dark. 

It  was  strange  that  Margaret  Allonby  felt  nothing  of 
this  sensation,  as  she  entered  that  wretched  dAvelling  at 
the  close  of  day,  when  the  last  glimpse  of  twilight  just 
struggled  through  the  small  lattice ;  while  the  blaze  of  a 
wood  fire  in  a  wide  deep  chimney  showed  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  old  woman,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked 
with  inquiring  wonder  at  her  young  guest. 

^'  Has  my  brother  Robert  been  here  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
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garet,  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mode  of  indirect 
inquiry. 

"  No  ;"  was  the  decided  answer  of  Ailie. 
-  r; . "  Are  your  sons  at  home  1 "  said  Margaret. 

*'  No  ;"  replied  the  old  woman  again,  "  they  are  gone 
to  meet  their  father;"  and,  looking  at  the  clock,  she 
observed  that  the  eart  was  rather  late. 

"  I  think  I  saw  them  crossing  the  field  towards  the 
high  road  ;  "  said  Margaret. 

"  May  be  so ;"  was  all  the  remark  which  this  observa- 
tion elicited. 

Margaret  then  changed  the  subject,  and,  amusing 
herself  with  the  gambols  of  a  kitten  on  the  hearth,  waited 
rather  impatiently  until  the  well-known  sound  of  Jacob 
Hurst's  cart  was  heard  in  the  distance.  She  was  not  the 
only  one  who  awaited  his  arival ;  and  amidst  the  general 
scramble,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  discover  the  richly- 
laden  bag  which  travelled  every  week  to  the  circulating 
library  in  the  neighbouring  town — not  certainly  in  the 
most  appropriate  companionship. 

Margaret  returned  with  her  burden  through  the  fields, 
still  pondering  upon  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 
what  she  had  seen,  and  wliat  she  had  heard  of  her  brother, 
and  wondering  whether  old  Ailie  Hurst  could  really  be 
so  wicked  as  to  tell,  unblushing,  a  decided  falsehood  ; 
when,  on  entering  the  churchyard,  she  was  startled  by 
the  figure  of  a  man,  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  yew-tree,  which  looked  more  venerable,  and, 
she  had  often  thought,  as  solemn  as  the  church  itself. 

Owen  Meredith  started  also,  on  perceiving  it  was 
Margaret  alone  at  that  late  hour  ;  while  weary  with  her 
burden,  she  rested  it  for  a  moment  on  a  tombstone,  and 
turned  to  speak  with  her  wonted  kindness  and  freedom 
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to  the  youjig  curate,  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
the  imprudence  of  sitting  out  in  the  damp  evening  air. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of 
more  than  wonted  melancholy  ;  "  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  any  human  being  how  soon  I  shall  sleep  beneath  this 
turf,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better. 

"  You  have  not  had  a  letter,  nor  heard  any  bad  news, 
have  you  ?  '*  asked  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  no ;  there  can  be  no  bad  news  to  me,  beyond 
what  every  day  brings  with  it — the  consciousness  that  I 
am  still  doomed  to  drag  on  my  miserable  life." 

"  You  must  not  talk  in  this  way,  dear  Sir.  It  is 
unbecoming  to  your  station  in  society,  and  unworthy  of 
yourself.  Had  you  not  better  come  with  me  to  the 
Grange  ?      Every  one  is  glad  to  see  you  there." 

"  I  have  just  been  resolving — at  least  1  think  it  would 
be  better  for  me  never  to  visit  at  the  Grange  again." 

"  Nay,  do  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  be  kinder  to  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  and  I  will  talk 
to  my  brothers,  and  persuade  them  to  be  more  tractable, 
and  more  respectful.  Come  with  me  at  least  to  night,  for 
I  cannot  leave  you  alone  in  this  cold,  melancholy  place." 

"  Not  to-night,  Margaret ;  I  have  no  spirits  for  the 
society  at  your  father's  house." 

"  Then  come  with  me  because  I  am  later  than  I  ought 
to  be,  and  these  books  for  Louisa  are  so  heavy." 

"  In  an  instant  Owen  roused  himself.  The  bag  of 
books  was  eagerly  grasped,  and  he  was  soon  walking 
by  the  side  of  Margaret  towards  the  avenue  which  led  up 
to  her  father's  door. 

un  Still,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  strange  uncertain 
mood  ;  and,  stopping  suddenly  after  a  deep  silence,  he 
said  abruptly,  "  Margaret,  I  want  a  friend." 
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"  I  am  but  an  ignorant  girl,"  said  Margaret,  with 
genuine  liuniility.  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  he  a  friend 
to  any  one  ;  but  if  I  could  in  any  way  serve  you,  I  am 
sure  my  respect  for  your  office  in  the  church — my  feeling 
for  you  as  a  stranger  and  alone" 

"  Say  no  more,  Margaret.  I  will  unburden  my  heart 
to  you.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  the  last  of  my  father's 
family — a  ruined  family — all  brought  clown  to  distress, 
and  finally  to  death,  by  one  gross  and  fatal  vice." 

"Your  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  father  and  my  brothers  too.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say,  they  were  noble  and  gifted  youths,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  generous  heart  as  ever  beat  Y^ithin  a 
human  bosom.  I  cannot  well  remember  them,  for  I  was 
the  child  of  after-years,  and  I  think  my  mother  doated 
upon  me  with  a  love  proportioned  to  all  she  had  lost,  and 
wept  over.  My  father's  death  I  can  remember  well. 
He  had  fallen  in  returning  home,  and  was  found  by 
some  workmen  in  the  fields.  And  tlien  my  mother  took 
me  with  her  to  a  small  mean  dwelling  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  little  town,  where  she  took  in  work,  and  used  to  sit  up 
half  the  night.  Her  heart  was  all  the  while  in  the  church, 
of  which  my  father  had  once  been  a  minister,  and  all  her 
industry,  her  daily  care  and  nightly  toil,  were  to  supply 
me  with  the  means  of  filling  the  station  my  father  had 
once  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  others. 

"  It  was  on  my  tenth  birth-day,  I  remember  it  w^ell — 
a  clear  bright  day  in  July.  Like  other  children,  I  was 
longing  for  a  birth-day  treat ;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
I  saw  my  mother  preparing  a  little  basket  with  pro- 
visions, as  if  for  a  dinner  in  the  country  ;  and  my  young 
heart  bounded  with  delight.  And  many  long  miles  did 
we  walk  that  day,  yet  neither  of  us  seemed  weary  ;  for 
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the  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  the  birds  sang  over  us,  and 
our  path  was  either  through  fields  among  the  rustling 
corn,  or  along  green  winding  lanes ;  and  all  the  while  my 
mother  talked  with  me  about  the  trees,  and  flowers,  the 
streams,  the  skies,  and  all  things  beautiful  and  bright 
around  us  ;  but  most,  of  the  good  God  who  watches  over 
us,  and  knew  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

"  At  length  we  came  to  a  quiet  village  ;  I  have  never 
seen  it  since.  It  stood  in  a  green  valley,  between  two 
richly  wooded  hills.  The  church  had  a  tall  spire,  and  it 
was  amongst  the  graves  around  this  venerable  edifice, 
that  my  mother  had  brought  me,  to  spend  my  birth-day. 
We  sat  down  upon  a  bank  beneath  an  old  elm-tree ;  and 
after  having  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  provisions  we 
had  brought,  my  mother  told  me,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sad  history  of  my  family  :  of  my  father  and  my  brother's 
shame,  and  of  her  sorrow.  She  told  it  gently — so  gently, 
as  none  but  a  faithful  wife  and  mother  could  have  told  it ; 
yet  for  my  sake  she  spared  not  the  sin,  and  all  its  sad 
consequences.  This  painful  duty  discharged,  she  then  led 
me  to  a  grave,  and  bade  me  read  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  at  the  head.  It  was  my  father's  grave.  We  knelt 
beside  it  together,  and,  stooping  down  with  our  folded 
hands  upon  the  marble,  she  required  of  me  a  vow,  that  I 
would  never,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  in 
illness  or  in  health,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  so  much  as  taste 
of  that  polluted  draught  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  her 
husband,  and  her  sons. 

"  Most  feelingly — most  g~ladly  did  my  lips  pronounce 
this  vow  ;  and  then  I  rose,  and  asked  my  mother  to  point 
out  my  brothers'  graves,  that  I  might  offer  it  also  upon 
them.  My  mother  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  while 
I  stood  waiting.    'Your  brothers,  my  child,'  said  she,  'are 
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sleeping  far  away ;  one  in  the  deep  sea,  another  beneath 
the  glow  of  sunnier  skies  than  these.     Let  us  return.* 

"  We  did  so ;  and  from  that  day  I  never  entered  my 
mother's  door  after  a  week's — nay,  even  a  day's  absence, 
but  her  first  question,  even  before  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  my  check,  was — whether  I  had  kept  my  vow? 
Even  when  my  graver  studies  had  commenced,  and  I 
was  separated  from  her  sometimes  for  years,  her  question 
was  the  same,  before  she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  or  took 
me  really  to  her  heart.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  I  was  called  upon  to  part  with  my  last  earthly  friend. 
My  mother's  health  had  been  for  some  time  declining ; 
and  scarcely  a  month  after  she  had  seen  me  in  deacon's 
orders,  she  breathed  her  last,  with  that  vow  upon  her  lips, 
as  if  she  imagined  me  to  be  repeating  it  beside  her. 

"  And  now,  Margaret,  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is, 
whether  you  think  the  member  of  such  a  family  has  any 
right  to  hold  a  place  in  respectable,  in  refined  society  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  the  child  of  such  a 
mother,  provided  he  keeps  his  vow  inviolate,  has  no  mean 
title  to  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  not  yet  asked  you  all,"  said  Owen, 
faltering ;  "  will  you  tell  me  frankly,  whether  you  think 
a  delicate,  and  even  a  reasonable  woman,  would  not, 
for  the  causes  I  have  stated  to  you,  reject  me  as  her 
husband  V 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret  promptly,  and  with  her 
accustomed  candour,  "  that  any  delicate  woman,  provided 
she  was  reasonable,  might  be  proud  to  be  your  wufe." 

*'  Thank  you,  Margaret ;  thank  you,  a  thousand  times. 
I  will  now  go  in  with  you,  and  spend  the  evening  with 
your  sweet  cousin,  more  happily  than  I  have  ever  done 
before." 
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"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  Margaret,  "but  no,  what 
am  I  doing !  Another  time  I  will  talk  with  you ;  not 
now."  And  she  repeated  to  herself  her  brother  Robert's 
contemptuous  words — *  What  is  Owen  Meredith  to  you, 
that  you  should  be  meddling  in  his  affairs !' 

Still  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  mind  like  Margaret's 
to  be  happy  under  the  conviction  of  having  neglected  so 
appropriate  an  opportunity  of  telling  an  important — 
nay,  a  necessary  truth  ;  and  her  self-rejiroach  was  by  no 
means  lessened,  on  beholding  the  altered  bearing  of  the 
man  she  had  thus  injured. 

Owen,  on  his  part,  was  like  a  prisoner  let  loose  from 
bondage.  He  met  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  Squire,  in 
an  open,  manly  manner ;  he  condoled  with  Mrs.  Allonby 
on  the  general  derangement  of  her  domestic  economy, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  her  own  personal  superin- 
tendence ;  he  met  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  the  youths 
with  something  like  their  own  uncouth  humour ;  but, 
above  all,  he  approached  Louisa  with  the  air  of  one  who 
could  meet  her  almost  on  equal  terms ;  and,  when  her 
books  were  opened,  and  their  titles  and  character  dis- 
cussed, he  astonished  even  his  warmest  admirers,  by 
the  fluency  and  eloquence  with  which  he  could  express 
himself,  when  literature  in  general  was  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

"  Well  done,  parson  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  one  of 
the  Allonby  youths,  after  a  burst  of  such  eloquence ;  but 
even  this  expression  of  rude  approbation,  and  the  smart 
slap  on  the  shoulder  by  whicli  it  was  accompanied,  Owen 
could  now  receive,  not  only  with  good  nature,  but  with  a 
sort  of  easy  grace ;  so  much  was  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
world  softened  and  beautified  to  his  once  distempered 
vision.     He  was,  indeed,  an  altered  man.     The  glance  of 
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his  eye  was  bold  and  intelligent ;  his  voice  deep-toned 
and  clear ;  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
lighted  up  with  that  wild  and  spiritual  beauty,  wliicli 
belongs  only  to  the  highest  order  of  human  intellect,  and 
human  feeling. 

"  What  have  I  done !"  said  Margaret ;  inwardly 
reproved,  yet  pleased  to  behold  this  fresh  evidence  of 
what  she  had  always  believed  to  belong  to  the  character 
of  Owen.  "  I  have  wantonly  allowed  a  spark  to  kindle 
into  fire;  and  it  must  now  be  my  stern  duty  to  extinguish 
it  all." 

Saddened  by  the  conviction  that  this  cruel  task  must 
be  discharged  before  her  mind  could  be  restored  to  peace, 
Margaret  entered  upon  the  engagements  of  the  following- 
day,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
master  of  Heatherstone  Grange. 

For  some  years  past,  the  game  on  this  estate  had  been 
increasingly  liable  to  the  depredations  of  poachers ;  and, 
although  no  man  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  Squire, 
and  few  valued  the  preservation  of  their  game  at  a  higher 
rate,  all  attempts  at  detection  had  hitherto  been  baffled 
in  a  manner  which  sometimes  exasperated  his  temper 
against  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  ;  while  it 
quickened  the  intellects  of  the  young  Allonbys,  on  this 
particular  point,  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
North  American  hunter. 

Now,  however,  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  state  of 
these  important  affairs.  Suspicion  had  fixed  itself  upon 
the  young  Hursts ;  and  one  of  them  had  actually  disap- 
peared, under  a  conviction  of  deserving  the  doom 
impending  over  him.  The  other,  perhaps  more  wisely, 
remained  on  the  spot;  and,  with  something  of  the  cold. 
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impenetrable  aspect  of  his  father,  repelled  every  endea- 
vour to  bring  his  delinquencies  to  light. 

Like  a  chafed  lion,  smarting  from  the  shot  of  an 
unseen  enemy,  Squire  Allonby  put  himself  into  that  kind 
of  passion  which  he  was  rather  proud  of  exhibiting, 
because  he  thought  it  gave  him  dignity  and  importance 
in  his  family;  and, as  he  met  none  to  oppose  him,  the  tide 
of  public  feeling  being  universally  against  the  Hursts, 
he  went  foaming  about  his  house,  altogether  more 
uncomfortable  than  if  any  one  had  taken  the  offenders' 
part.  Nor  was  it  long  before  another  outlet  was  afforded 
to  his  indignant  feelings,  by  his  son  Robert's  actually 
lifting  up  his  voice,  and  saying — "  He  was  a  fine  fellow, 
after  all ;"  (the  Hurst  who  had  absconded,)  "  and  worth 
twenty  of  such  men  as  his  father,  and  the  other  son." 

In  an  instant,  the  ponderous  riding-whip  of  Squire 
Allonby  was  raised,  and  this  time  the  action  was  accom- 
panied by  no  empty  threat — it  fell  again  and  again  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  unresisting  son,  whose  cheek  turned 
ashy  pale  under  the  infliction. 

This  was,  in  short,  the  only  means  of  discipline  which 
Mr.  Allonby  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  family.  It  had 
had  its  effect;  and  was  followed  by  its  natural  conse- 
quences. For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  young 
Allonbys  had  acknowledged  a  milder  government,  in 
that  of  their  tutor ;  and,  perhaps,  the  very  reason  why 
they  did  acknowledge  it,  was  because  of  its  lenity,  as 
well  as  its  justice.  Besides  which,  there  was  an  intellec- 
tual superiority  in  the  mind  and  conversation  of  Owen, 
to  which,  during  the  hours  of  tuition,  they  yielded  a 
willing  submission.  At  the  hospitable  table,  in  the  old 
dining-room   of   Heatherstone   Grange ;    in  the  stable. 
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amongst  the  sportsmen  who  often  congregated  there, 
Owen  was,  indeed,  an  insignificant  being,  open  to  con- 
tempt by  every  act,  and  liable  to  betray  his  ignorance 
whenever  he  opened  his  lips ;  but,  in  the  school-room, 
it  was  curious  to  behold  the  mastery  he  exercised  over 
those  herculean  youths,  delicate  and  slightly  moulded  as 
he  was.  Perhaps  none  of  them  felt  this  so  much  as 
Robert ;  simply  because  they  were  less  capable  of  appre- 
ciating intellectual  superiority;  and,  when  the  wayward 
boy  was  in  his  happiest  moods,  he  would  often  prefer  the 
society  of  his  tutor,  to  that  of  the  most  skilful  grooms 
in  his  father's  stable. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  occasion  of  Robert 
receiving  his  father's  chastisement,  that  he  lingered 
longer  than  usual  with  Margaret,  in  the  yew-tree  shade, 
where  their  sterile  garden  displayed  its  rose-bush,  now 
stripped  of  leaves,  and  its  Michaelmas  daisy,  blooming  in 
spite  of  autumnal  winds.  The  brother  and  the  sister  had 
both  been  unusually  silent,  for  there  was  a  dreariness  in 
the  scene  altogether,  which  seemed  to  have  touched  even 
their  young  minds  with  sadness ;  and  Margaret,  partly 
from  the  want  of  something  else  to  say,  at  last  reminded 
her  brother  that  his  school-hours  had  commenced. 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  that  to-day,"  replied 
Robert,  carelessly.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Madgy, 
about  my  mother." 

Margaret  looked  up  in  amazement :  Mrs.  Allonby 
was  a  person  never  talked  about  by  any  one,  especially  in 
her  own  family  ;  and  Robert  spoke  in  a  tone  so  different 
from  his  usual  manner,  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  it. 

"  Yes,  Margaret,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  my  mother.     It  has  struck  me  during  the  last 
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week,  more  than  it  ever  did  before,  that  we  are  all  very 
careless  about  her  health  and  happiness ;  that  she  has  sill 
the  trouble  of  the  family ;  and  that  we  make  her  but 
little  return." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Robert,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I 
have  often  thought  of  the  same  thing  myself;  and  I  have 
tried  lately  to  help  her  a  good  deal ;  but  I  assure  you  it 
it  is  very  difficult." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Madgy.  You  must  try  more  and 
more ;  for  old  age  will  come ;  and  if  you  do  not  think 
of  her  declining  health,  who  will?" 

Old  age,  Robert !  what  makes  you  think  of  old  age 
to-day.     Surely  that  is  far  enough  off." 

"  Well,  Madgy,  never  mind  that  either — never  mind 
what  makes  me  talk  of  old  age  to-day.  Bear  with  me 
a  little  longer ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you  in  this  way 
to-morrow." 

"What  can  you  mean,  Robert?  I  am  sure  some 
strange  thing  has  come  over  you ;  you  have  been  so 
different  ever  since  my  father" 

"  Don't  mention  that,  Margaret ;  I  warn  you,  neither 
in  jest,  nor  in  earnest,  to  mention  that.  I  want  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  keep  my  temper,  now." 

As  Robert  said  this,  he  drew  his  sister's  arm  over 
his  shoulder;  and,  placing  his  own  around  her  waist, 
they  walked  together  in  silence,  down  the  yew-tree  walk, 
until  he  suddenly  recollected  the  lateiiess  of  the  hour ; 
when,  pressing  a  hasty  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  he  sprang 
across  one  of  the  garden  beds,  and  joined  his  brothers 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
he  was  unusually  absent  that  morning ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  his  behaviour  to  his  tutor  was  more  respectful 
and  considerate  than  it   had  ever  been  before.     Owen 
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himself,  liowev^er,  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own 
secret  meditations,  to  be  any  very  critical  observer  of  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils;  and  the  peculiar  state  of  Robert's 
mind  would  have  been  wholly  unnoticed,  but  for  a  very 
slight  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day. 

Louisa  Linton  happening  to  be  more  than  usually 
occupied,  and  a  mysterious  kind  of  general  movement  in 
the  house  rendering:  Owen's  situation  there  rather  an 
intrusion  than  otherwise,  he  retired  to  the  school-room, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging,  uninterruptedly,  the  train 
of  his  own  pleasant  thoughts  ;  not  doubting  but  that  tlie 
evening  would  bring  its  accustomed  walk,  and  thus 
reward  him  for  his  patient  endurance  of  less  congenial 
moments. 

Like  all  self-constituted  heroes  of  romance,  Owen 
was  in  a  state  of  high  poetical  excitement.  Choice 
couplets,  and  stanzas,  and  apostrophes  to  the  nameless 
one,  floating  through  his  brain,  mingled  with  images  the 
most  attractive  and  brilliant,  which  the  imagination  of 
poet,  or  of  painter,  ever  conjured  up.  Pens,  ink,  and 
paper  lay  before  him:  it  was  a  relief  to  write  down  the 
overflowings  of  his  fancy ;  until,  weary  and  disgusted 
with  the  insufficiency  of  words  to  express  what  was 
labouring  in  his  heart,  he  tore  the  paper  he  had  scribbled 
over,  and  then  stooped  down,  and  gathered  up  the  frag- 
ments from  the  floor,  lest  thoughts  too  sacred  should  be 
exposed  to  vulgar  observation. 

Intent  upon  destroying  every  vestige  of  this  work  of 
his  own  hands,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  having  taken 
up  a  scrap  of  soiled  and  crumpled  paper  along  with  his 
own,  until  it  had  been  torn  in  many  pieces ;  wlien  his 
eye  was  suddenly  struck  with  rather  an  extraordinary 
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kind  of  penmanship,  and  the  words,  "At  six  on  the  evening 
of  Friday  the  fifteenth."  The  curiosity  of  an  idler  is 
easily  excited :  that  very  day  was  the  fifteenth.  Owen 
sought  for  the  other  fragments,  and  was  so  long  in 
finding  them,  that  the  evening  closed  in  before  he  was 
able  to  put  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  discover  any 
meaning  to  the  words.  It  was  a  mean  and  barbarous 
hand,  and  would  scarcely  have  awakened  interest  enough 
to  excite  a  second  thought,  but  that  every  fresh  word 
added  to  the  fragment,  conveyed  a  sort  of  half-hidden 
import,  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  suspicion,  even  in 
a  mind  preoccupied  like  Owen's.  After  repeated  exami- 
nation, however,  no  address  could  be  found,  and  Owen 
determined  to  regard  the  whole  as  emanating  from  the 
stable,  or  the  kitchen ;  and,  consequently,  altogether 
unimportant  to  him. 

Satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  he  was  sauntering  along 
one  of  the  walks  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  when  the  figure 
of  Margaret  Allonby  suddenly  crossed  his  path. 

"  I  have  come  out  in  search  of  you,"  said  Margaret, 
"  for  I  thought  it  was  only  right  to  tell  you  what  all  this 
bustle  in  the  house  is  about." 

"We  are  well  met,  then,"  said  Owen,  anxious  to  avoid 
any  detail  of  household  disturbances.  We  are  well  met; 
for  I  want  you  to  decipher  the  mysterious  characters  on 
this  paper,  or  rather  to  interpret  them  when  they  are 
deciphered,  for  that  is  the  great  difficulty  with  me." 

Owen  then  arranged  the  fragments  of  paper  as  welt 
as  he  could,  and  placed  them  in  Margaret's  hand.  Her 
quick  eye  glanced  over  the  words.  She  understood  them 
but  too  well ;  and  laying  upon  Owen  a  solemn  charge 
not  to  disclose  to  any  human  being  what  had  transpired, 
but   to   go   into   the   house,  and  when   the   family  had 
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gathered  round  the  tea-table,  if  any  one  asked  for  her, 
to  say  that  he  had  met  her  on  her  way  to  the  village  ; 
she  wrapped  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her,  and  flew 
with  almost  supernatural  speed  down  the  field  which  com- 
municated with  her  father's  garden. 

The  villa Q:e  of  Heatherstone  was  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  distinct  ranges  of  high  ground,  which 
terminated  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  lofty  and 
rugged  cliff,  at  the  base  of  which  rolled  the  ocean.  Still 
tha  character  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  village 
was  almost  exclusively  pastoral,  though  a  few  scattered 
huts  between  it  and  the  sea,  were  evidently  the  habitations 
of  those  whose  occupation  was  connected  with  the  great 
deep.  The  bias  of  public  opinion  was  not  very  favourable 
to  this  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  if  the  fire-side 
gossip  of  the  village  of  Heatherstone  had  been  worthy 
of  belief,  strange  tales  might  have  been  told  of  shipwrecks 
on  that  fearful  coast — of  scenes  in  which,  the  perished,  or 
even  the  perishing,  had  not  had  fair  play  at  the  hands  of 
their  brethren  on  the  coast ;  but  chiefly  of  smuggling 
exploits,  with  all  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  strata- 
gems by  which  the  iron  hand  of  executive  justice  had 
been  evaded. 

Altogether  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  between 
the  village  and  the  sea,  had  acquired  a  character  by  no 
means  attractive  to  the  timid  and  the  unprotected ; 
and  scarcely  in  the  broad  noon  of  summer,  would  a  delicate 
female  have  trusted  herself  alone  upon  that  beach.  Yet 
to  this  very  spot  it  was,  that  Margaret  Allonby  with 
breathless  speed  was  hastening,  regardless  of  the  gather- 
ing gloom  of  advancing  night,  of  the  dreary  heights  she 
had  yet  to  cross,  of  the  perilous  descent  to  the  shore,  and 
of  the  dark  hollows  and  deep  caves  which   broke  the 
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majestic  outline  of  the  cliffs.  On  all,  or  any  one  of  these, 
Margaret  never  once  bestowed  a  thought.  Her  mind  was 
set  upon  reaching  a  particular  spot  before  the  hour  of 
six ;  and  though  she  had  often,  in  girlish  pastime,  tra- 
versed those  wild  paths  in  company  with  her  brothers, 
she  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  that  precipitous  descent, 
not  to  be  aware  that  a  single  moment  lost  by  the  way, 
might  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  her  enterprise.  The 
wide  ocean  was  now  before  her,  blue,  and  cold,  and  un- 
fathomable; revealing  none  of  its  dark  secrets  to  her 
eager  gaze.  There  seemed  to  be  a  speck  upon  its  bosom. 
She  held  her  breath  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  nearer  object 
— there  were  two — two  figures  on  the  path  before  her. 
Could  one  of  them  be  her  brother  ?  She  hastened  on. 
They  were  two  fishermen.  Amazed  to  see  her  there,  they 
would  have  stopped  and  learned  her  strange  errand  ;  but 
she  passed  them  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  too  much 
bewildered  to  speak. 

Arrived  at  last  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  Margaret 
looked  down.  At  a  fearful  depth  below  her  was  a  boat 
upon  the  beach.  One  man  alone  remained  with  it,  and 
he  stretched  his  head  as  if  watching  impatiently  for  some 
one  in  the  distance.  Now  was  the  difficulty  of  the  path 
to  be  tried.  Margaret  began  to  descend  ;  it  required  all 
her  natural  agility  and  strength  to  make  sure  her  footing, 
and  often  was  her  own  safety  endangered  by  the  hurried 
glance  she  cast  to  the  distance,  to  see  if  other  forms  had 
yet  appeared.  Half-way  down,  she  ventured  to  take  time 
to  breathe  again.  But,  no — "  they  are  coming ;  they  are 
coming,  and  he  is  with  them."  Again  she  hastened  on. 
There  was  a  splash  of  the  oars,  a  suppressed  greeting,  and 
Robert  Allonby  had  already  set  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  which  had  been  pushed  off  amongst  the  break- 
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ers,  when  a  loud  shriek  from  the  cliff  made  all  the  party 
look,  and  look  again  ;  for  the  increasing  darkness,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  damp  rocks,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
perceive  any  object  distinctly  at  that  distance. 

"  Tliat  was  my  sister  Margaret's  voice,"  said  Robert, 
"  if  I  know  one  sound  from  another.'* 

"And  wliat  if  it  was?"  said  one  of  the  boatmen 
sullenly.  "  Those  who  embark  with  us,  must  not  be  kept 
back  by  the  scream  of  a  silly  girl. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Robert,  piqued  by  this  as- 
sumption of  authority,  "  Margaret  x4.11onby  was  never  yet 
called  a  silly  girl  by  those  who  knew  her ;  and  I  wont 
stir  an  inch  until  I  have  seen  her  safely  at  the  bottom 
of  that  cliff." 

"  And  her  father,  and  his  pack  of  hounds  along  with 
him,"  said  another  of  the  men. 

In  another  moment  Margaret  would  have  been  too 
late.  But  now,  at  the  very  point  of  time  when  the  proud 
youth  had  been,  as  he  considered  it,  insulted  by  his  com- 
rades, liis  sister  was  by  his  side,  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  tears  upon  his  cheek,  and  her  kind  voice  whispering 
such  entreaties  in  his  ear,  as  none  but  a  heart  of  adamant 
could  have  resisted. 

At  the  same  time  young  Hurst,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  in  the  boat,  used  every  species  of  that  rude  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  master,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
vulgar  sarcasm,  to  lure  his  victim  once  more  into  his  toils. 

Indignant  at  this  interference  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
at  the  unfair  advantage  thus  taken  of  her  brother's  youth 
and  wayward  temper,  Margaret  turned  a  fearless  look  of 
defiance  towards  men,  from  whom  almost  any  other 
woman  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  especially  in  such  a 
place. 

II.  E 
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"Off!  off!  "  said  she,  "  with  your  vile  boat,  or  you  will 
repent  of  your  delay." 

'^Repent  of  it,  shall  we?  "said  young  Hurst;  and  the 
whole  party  joined  in  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  now  have  retreated,  for  her 
courage  was  at  last  beginning  to  give  way ;  but  seeing 
that  her  brother  still  hesitated  whether  to  accompany  her 
or  them,  she  roused  herself  again,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  push  off  without  him.  She  had,  besides,  her 
watch  and  some  money  in  reserve,  to  offer  as  a  bribe ;  but 
her  great  spirit  was  not  yet  so  far  subdued,  and  she  said 
ao^ain  in  a  more  authoritative  voice  than  before;  "  I  know 
you,  James  Hurst,  disguised  as  you  are  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
if  you  do  not  push  off  this  instant,  I  will  utter  a  shriek 
that  will  bring  other  eyes  upon  you  besides  mine." 

This  threat  had  its  weight  with  the  party,  who  seemed 
to  be  simultaneously  struck  with  the  improbability  of  a 
young  person  like  Margaret  Allonby  having  come  to  that 
solitary  and  fearful  place  alone.  That  she  had  other 
members  of  her  family  stationed  within  reach  of  her 
Toice,  was  an  idea  which  they  appeared  surprised  they 
had  not  thought  of  before  ;  and  while  Margaret  yet  held 
her  brother  in  her  strong  grasp,  without  being  able  to 
draw  him  back  more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  oars  were  struck  hastily  into  the  foaming  tide, 
and  the  boat,  and  its  lawless  crew,  soon  vanished  from 
their  sight. 

To  be  defeated  in  a  wicked  purpose  has  generally  the 
worst  possible  effect  upon  the  heart  and  temper.  Robert 
Allonby  felt  mortified  and  vexed,  that  he  had  lowered 
himself  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  ; 
nor  could  the  kind  soothing  of  his  sister  soften  the  petu- 
lance with  which  he  betrayed  but  too  plainly,  how  little 
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he  really  thanked  her  for  her  interference.  Margaret 
endured  all  this  without  remonstrance.  She  would  have 
endured  much  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  such  a  point ; 
and,  pleased  and  grateful  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
dearest  wish,  she  accommodated  herself  so  far  to  her 
brother's  sullen  mood,  as  to  walk  with  him  in  perfect 
silence  up  to  her  father's  house.  On  entering  the  garden, 
she  turned  to  him  kindly,  and  said,  in  her  gentlest  voice, 
"  Dear  Robert,  don't  be  under  any  anxiety  about  the 
affair  of  this  evening  being  known  farther  than  you  like. 
I  left  word  that  I  was  gone  to  the  village ;  and  it  would 
appear  quite  natural  to  every  one  that  you  had  gone 
with  me." 

Robert  made  no  reply  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  joined  by  Owen,  who  appeared  to  be  hastening  away 
from  the  house  at  more  than  his  accustomed  speed.  He 
passed  them  without  a  word  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  asked  of  Margaret  if  he  could  speak  one  word 
with  her  alone. 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  he,  in  a  state  of  almost  breathless 
agitation — "  Is  it  true  that  preparations  are  going  on  for 
— for  " 

"  For  Louisa's  marriage  with  my  brother  James,"  said 
Margaret,  very  decidedly. 

"  And  you  !"  exclaimed  Owen  —  "  You,  Margaret 
Allonby,  could  see  and  know  all  this,  and  never  tell  me  a 
word  of  it.  An  hour  ago,  I  dreamed  when  I  thought  of 
you,  that  I  had  a  friend  ;  now  I  know  you  are  but  too 
like  the  rest  of  your  sex — false — false  !" 

Owen  said  this  with  a  bitterness  which  made  poor 
Margaret  absolutely  shrink  away  from  him ;  so  strong, 
so  fearful,  is  the  force  of  human  feeling,  in  its  utmost 
might.     Margaret  knew  she  had  been  wrong ;  yet  she 
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could  not  believe  herself  deserving  of  so  liard  a  censure, 
and  she  retired,  at  an  early  hour,  from  the  busy  scenes 
her  father's  house  presented,  to  reflect,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber,  upon  the  events  of  that  day  ;  and  to  ask 
of  her  heart,  and  her  conscience,  what  was  wrong,  and 
how  the  evil  mioht  best  be  remedied. 
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It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
when  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  when  the  leaves 
were  motionless  on  the  trees,  and  the  crisp  grass  rustled 
underneath  the  sportsman's  tread,  that  Margaret  Allonby 
and  her  fair  cousin  looked  out  from  the  old-fashioned 
window  of  the  apartment  appropriated  to  their  especial 
use,  over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  interspersed  with 
villages  and  hamlets,  yellow  corn-fields,  heath  and  copse, 
and  wood  and  dell — wanting  in  nothing  but  mountains, 
to  render  it  both  beautiful  and  Sublime.  For  there,  in 
the  distance,  was  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean ;  and  here 
and  there  a  gallant  bark  upon  its  bosom,  going  forth 
like  a  winged  messenger,  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  world. 

"What  a  beautiful  day!"  said  Margaret,  "just  the 
kind  of  morning  one  would  choose  for  setting  out  on  a 
journey  ;  almost  enough  to  make  me  envy  you,  Louisa, 
for,  if  ever  I  am  married,  1  shall  wish  to  prepare  for  it 
in  such  weather  as  this." 

A  deep  sigh  was  all  the  answer  Margaret  received ; 
and  she  turned  away  from  the  glowing  landscape,  to  look 
at  her  cousin,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  whence  came 
that  sigh,  and  why  she  was  not  altogether  happy. 

A  stranger,  who  had  seen  the  two  cousins,  would  have 
instantly  concluded  that  Margaret  was  the  bride  elect ; 
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SO  full  of  contentment,  and  of  youthful  hope,  was  her 
healthy  and  happy  face ;  while  Louisa,  pale,  languid,  and 
melancholy,  leaned,  in  a  graceful  and  bending  attitude, 
with  one  arm  on  the  table,  over  which  hung  a  tall 
mirror,  alternately  glancing  at  her  own  countenance,  and 
then  looking  down  at  a  wreath  of  white  roses  which  she 
held  listlessly  in  her  hand,  as  if  unwilling  either  to 
relinquish  them  entirely,  or  to  consider  them  as  the  future 
ornament  of  her  brow. 

The  apartment,  too,  was  strewed  with  dresses  of  the 
most  costly  fabric,  elegantly  made,  yet  so  carelessly  dis- 
posed, that  they  seemed  more  as  if  cast  aside,  than 
acknowledged  as  the  property  of  a  rightful  owner.  And 
this  was  preparing  for  her  marriage ! 

"  Louisa,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  don't  think  your  heart  is 
in  this  business  yet.  Do  tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  I 
will  labour  for  you  night  and  day,  to  bring  it  about. 
Look  out  with  me  from  this  window.  There  is  Branston 
Hall — at  least  the  woods  around  it,  and  the  wide  fields, 
rich  pastures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  cottages,  and  labour- 
ers, with  their  families,  whose  mistress  you  will  shortly 
be.     Does  not  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Louisa,  and  she  too  rose,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.     "  It  more  than  satisfies  me." 

"Then  what  is  your  heart  pining  for?  Is  James 
himself  not  all  you  could  desire  ? " 

"  No,"  was  the  faint  answer  of  Louisa.  "Then  let  me 
tell  him  so,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  seizing  both  her  hands. 
"  You  must  not — you  shall  not  marry  him  for  the  sake  of 
being  mistress  of  Branston  Hall." 

Louisa  cast  another  glance  at  those  rich  woods,  upon 
which  the  tints  of  autumn  were  still  glowing — another 
glance  at  the  bridal  dresses,  and  the  wreath  she  still  held 
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in  her  hand.    There  was  every  thing  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  woman  ;  but  what  was  there  for  her  heart  ? 

A  nearer  portion  of  the  landscape  displayed  the  village 
of  Heatherstone.  The  cottage  windows  gleaming  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  chimneys  sending  out  their  upward 
columns  of  white  smoke,  contrasted  with  the  purple  of 
the  distant  woods.  One  line  of  buildings  so  mean  and 
regular,  that  Louisa  seldom  looked  at  them,  were  now 
distinctly  seen,  from  the  scattering  of  the  summer  leaves. 
Had  one  of  these,  the  humble  lodging  of  the  curate,  been 
more  worthy  of  the  mind  which  dwelt  within,  how  little 
would  she  then  have  thought  of  the  rich  domain,  where 
stood  her  future  home.  To  her,  however,  mind  was  com- 
paratively unimportant — only  so  far  as  it  gratified  her 
vanity  the  more,  to  be  admired  by  a  man  of  cultivated 
understanding.  Thus,  when  she  weighed  the  good  and 
evil  of  her  future  lot,  it  seemed  to  her  sometimes  a 
prouder  triumph  to  win  the  affections  of  Owen,  than  to 
rule  as  the  mistress  of  Branston  Hall. 

*'  But  you  cannot  wish  to  be  loved  by  one  man,  and  to 
marry  another,"  said  Margaret,  who  always  pressed  the 
subject  home  in  the  plain  language  of  unvarnished  truth. 
"  I  am  sure  you  never  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  do  that." 

Louisa  always  replied  with  petulance  to  such  remarks, 
for  nothing  is  more  unj^leasant  than  to  have  a  fancied 
and  romantic  good,  set  before  us  as  a  positive  and  vulgar 
evil.  Would  that  every  woman,  whose  own  heart  is  a 
treacherous  counsellor,  had  a  friend  beside  her,  as  faithful 
and  plain-spoken  as  Margaret ! 

Yet  Margaret  could  be  romantic  in  her  own  way ;  for 
what  woman  cannot?  But  it  was  only  on  subjects  of  high 
moral  feeling,  that  her  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  AVherever 
o])pression  or  cruelty  met  her  view,  her  eye  flashed  indig- 
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nation,  and  lier  high  soul  rebelled  against  the  shackles  of 
society,  which  kept  her,  as  a  woman,  feeble  and  helpless. 
Wherever  she  saw  the  delicate  and  the  sensitive  over- 
borne by  the  powerful  and  the  rude,  she  fearlessly  took 
part  with  the  weaker  side ;  but  especially  where  she 
beheld  woman  untrue  to  that  high  character  of  purity  and 
unselfishness,  with  which  her  imagination  invested  lier, 
and  deprived  of  which,  she  believed  that  woman  must 
ever  be  contemptible  in  society,  and  unhappy  and  degraded 
in  her  own  mind :  then  she  was  an  enthusiast  indeed,  for 
the  warmth  of  her  heart  knew  no  bounds  in  her  advocacy 
of  good,  or  her  contempt  of  evil. 

Margaret  knew  within  her  own  heart  that  she  herself 
could  have  been  faithful  to  any  man  she  had  deemed 
worthy  of  her  love,  through  poverty,  and  neglect — 
through  trial,  and  temptation  ;  and  strong  in  this  con- 
viction, it  was  difficult  for  her  to  understand  how  her 
cousin  —  how  any  woman,  indeed,  could  weigh  in  the 
balance,  where  her  affections  were  engaged,  either  houses, 
or  lands,  or  any  other  earthly  good.  This  was  her  kind  of 
romance.  But  with  Louisa  the  case  was  widely  different, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  arguments 
Margaret  made  use  of,  should  have  much  weight,  while 
the  broad  fields  belonging  to  Branston  Hall,  and  the 
deep  woods  which  surrounded  that  ancestral  dwelling, 
lay  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and  perpetually  in  view  ; 
more  especially  when  they  were  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  humble  habitation  of  the  curate  of  Heatherstone. 
James  Allonby,  too,  had  an  influence  peculiar  to  men  of 
his  stamp — an  influence  in  the  position  he  assumed  in 
society,  and  which  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  dispute 
with  him — an  influence  in  the  fine  horses  and  the  fierce 
dogs  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  liis  establish- 
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ment — an  influence  in  his  own  portly  person,  bold  front, 
and  manly  bearing,  as  well  as  in  the  commanding  voice, 
and  domineering  manner,  and  the  general  movement  and 
shock  in  the  established  order  of  things  which  attended 
his  coming.  Whether  he  was  morally  a  great  man,  or 
whether  he  would  have  been  great  apart  from  all  adven- 
titious circumstances,  few  people  were  audacious  enough 
to  inquire ;  for  the  loud  tones  of  his  voice,  the  crack  of 
his  whip,  the  snorting  of  his  high-bred  charger,  the 
tumult  of  his  dogs,  and  his  own  personal  size  and  weight, 
with  all  the  flourish  of  fearless  assumption,  made  way  for 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  the  young  Squire  of  Brans- 
ton  was  already  beginning  to  eclipse  in  importance  the 
more  experienced  proprietor  of  the  other  half  of  the 
estate. 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  pre-eminent  claims 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  female  sex  in  general,  James 
Allonby  was  not  likely  to  suspect  that  any  lurking  interest 
in  favour  of  the  young  clergyman  could  for  a  moment 
interfere  with  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Louisa. 
Nor  in  reality  had  he  much  to  fear  on  this  ground. 
Louisa  Linton's  heart  was  but  too  deeply  engaged  in  what 
she  believed  to  constitute  the  sum  of  worldly  interest 
Her  taste  might  be  gratified,  her  fancy  riiiglit  wander, 
but  all  the  affection  she  was  capable  of,  was  true — if  not 
to  James  Allonby,  at  least  to  the  master  of  Branston. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  preparations  for  the  marriage 
went  on  without  hinderance  or  delay.  One  of  the  most 
painful  thoughts  which  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Owen 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  was,  that  he  himself  would 
be  called  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  but  as  his 
natural  pride  had  already  come  to  his  aid,  so  fiir  as  to 
enable  him   to   continue   his  accustomed  duties  at  the 
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Grange,  without  betraying  the  different  emotions  which 
contended  for  mastery  in  his  bosom,  so  he  nerved  himself 
for  this  occasion  also,  and  even  felt  a  strange  wild  triumph 
in  the  conviction,  that  he  was  capable  of  going  through 
with  all  that  was  required  of  him,  without  flinching  from 
a  single  duty. 

Never  was  bride  more  gracefully  attired  than  Louisa 
as  she  stood  at  the  altar  that  day.  It  was  but  a  country 
scene  after  all,  and  the  people  of  the  village  very  naturally 
thought  that  something  might  have  been  spared  for  the 
poor,  at  such  a  time.  A  handful  of  silver  was  all,  how- 
ever, which  James  Allonby  thought  of  bestowing,  and  he 
threw  this  on  the  ground  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage, 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  creating  a  rush,  a  shout,  and  a 
scramble,  than  for  any  good  it  was  likely  to  do. 

The  festivity  of  a  wedding-day  after  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  gone,  is  often  rather  difficult  to  sustain. 
A  few  social  and  friendly  neighbours  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  Grange ;  but  Mrs.  Allonby  was 
more  than  usually  harassed,  Margaret  was  grave;  and,  as 
is  but  too  frequently  the  case  where  mind  has  but  little 
mastery  over  matter,  all  seemed  to  look  to  good  eating 
and  drinking  for  supplying  the  stimulus  of  which  they 
were  in  want. 

Owen  Meredith,  though  he  would  that  day  have 
preferred  hiding  himself  in  a  cave,  or  feeding  in  uninter- 
rupted seclusion  on  the  bread  and  water  of  the  veriest 
anchorite,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  party;  and 
he  did  this  with  the  same  determination  which  had  lately 
influenced  all  his  actions,  that  the  real  state  of  his  mind 
might  more  effectually  escape  detection.  At  all  times 
the  mere  common-place  of  ordinary  conversation  was 
irksome  to  him  ;  but  now  it  was  doubly  so,  and  there  was 
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a  peculiar  dulness  in  the  company  convened  on  that 
occasion,  which  affected  his  nerves  with  a  secret  sense  of 
oppression  too  painful  to  be  endured.  In  vain  the  Squire 
applied  himself  to  his  accustomed  wine ;  in  vain  he 
boasted  his  loyalty,  drank  healths  to  the  royal  family, 
and  dragged  in  his  well-known  but  inappropriate  jokes. 
All  would  not  do;  and  Owen  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
reverie,  when  suddenly  startled  by  a  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  question  from  one  of  the  older  youths, 
whether  he  was  thinking  of  his  false  love. 

A  burning  crimson  at  that  moment  rushed  to  Owen's 
cheek.  Was  his  secret,  then,  discovered?  No ;  he  would 
make  one  effort  more.  At  that  very  moment  the  wine 
stood  beside  him.  There  had  been  a  conspiracy  amongst 
the  young  Allonbys  that  they  would  make  him  drink  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  Louisa's  wedding- 
day;  and  now  the  proposal  was  made,  and  Owen  filled 
his  glass  like  the  rest. 

On  those  w^hose  only  beverage  is  water,  and  who  are 
besides  dispirited  and  languid,  a  single  glass  of  wine  is 
capable  of  producing  more  excitement  than  would  appear 
possible  to  persons  in  a  different  state  of  mind  and  body. 
With  Owen,  the  rubicon  was  now  passed.  His  vow  was 
broken  ;  and  he  felt,  that  between  him  and  danger,  there 
was  no  barrier  left.  He  felt  this,  but  he  felt  it  without 
any  adequate  alarm.  A  new  sensation  was  creeping 
through  his  veins — a  glow  was  at  his  heart.  He  cared 
not  to  what  extent  he  might  increase  it.  He  was  reckless 
of  consequences.  He  heard  the  young  Allonbys  whis- 
pering to  each  other — he  saw  their  suppressed  laughter — 
and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  so  painfully  susceptible  of 
ridicule,  feared  no  man.  He  grew  vain  and  talkative, 
led  on  by  the  mischievous  youths,  who  considered  them- 
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selves  as  having  got  up  an  excellent  scene.  Lastly — for 
one  sweeping  conclusion  is  enough — Owen  was  led  up 
stairs,  after  having  betrayed  all  it  had  been  his  study 
during  the  past  month  to  conceal,  as  well  as  having  been 
guilty  of  every  foolish  boast  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  day,  and  the  previous  state  of  his  own  mind,  could 
give  occasion. 

One  would  certainly  suppose  that  the  uprising  on  the 
morning  after  such  a  scene,  the  meeting  with  observant 
eyes,  and  the  return,  after  such  a  loss  of  dignity,  to  the 
accustomed  pursuits  and  occupations  of  a  rational  man, 
would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  of  itself  to  work  a  cure, 
did  not  our  observation  of  human  life  convince  us  to  the 
contrary.  With  Owen,  however,  the  case  was  a  more 
than  usually  painful  one.  Awaking  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning  with  the  sunshine  glaring  through  his  curtains, 
and  a  headach  absolutely  enough  to  deafen  him,  he  was 
sufficiently  alive  to  present  things,  to  know  that  his 
appearance  would  be  hailed  by  his  pupils  with  every 
demonstration  of  triumph  and  delight,  at  having  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  victory  over  his  resolution  and  self- 
command.  He  even  heard  them  already  throwing  handfuls 
of  gravel  up  to  his  window,  until  a  voice,  which  he  could 
not  doubt  was  Margaret's,  called  them  away,  and  then  all 
was  silent,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

Yes,  one  would  think  that  the  song  of  the  birds  in  a 
bright  sunny  morning  ;  the  opening  of  the  fresh  flowers, 
each  with  its  coronet  of  pearly  dew ;  the  whisj^erins^  of 
the  fresh  pure  wind  amongst  the  leafy  trees  ;  the  flow  of 
crystal  water ;  the  bleating  of  hai)py  flocks ;  and  the 
husbandman's  renewal  of  healthy  and  wholesome  toil 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  whose  own  wide  fields  of 
azure  reflect  no  stain,  or  spot,  or  blemish,  from  the  paths 
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of  human  frailty  wliich  mar  the  beauty  of  the  world  be- 
low.— One  would  think  that  all  this  awaiting  guilty  man 
on  his  first  uprising  from  the  senseless  slumber  of  intem- 
perance, would  remind  him  almost  too  forcibly,  that  he 
alone  of  all  the  creatures  of  that  fair  and  glorious  world 
had  voluntarily  resigned  the  highest  attributes  of  his 
nature — had  willingly  relinquished  the  noble  powers 
which  God  had  given  him — and,  lying  down  at  night 
without  gratitude  and  without  praise,  had  consigned 
liimself  to  a  spiritual  death,  from  wliich  it  was  no  part 
of  his  solicitude  whether  or  not  he  ever  should  awaken. 
One  would  think  the  bare  reflection  that  no  other  crea- 
ture in  the  universe  besides  him  who  was  created  in  the 
image  of  his  heavenly  Father,  is  so  unthankful,  so  blind, 
or  so  gross,  as  to  cast  away  the  greatest  blessing  received 
at  his  gracious  hand,  would  sometimes  startle  him  with 
at  least  a  momentary  apprehension,  lest  when  the  lamp 
of  reason  was  designedly  extinguished,  it  never  might  be 
re-illumined — lest,  like  the  monarch  of  old,  he  should  be 
sent  forth  from  the  fellowship  of  intellectual  and  immortal 
beings,  to  graze  and  to  grovel  with  the  brutes. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  rushed  across  the 
mind  of  Owen  when  he  awoke  on  that  miserable  morning; 
but  the  bitterness  with  which  they  were  accompanied  bore 
nothing  of  a  wholesome,  or  a  healing  nature.  His  vow 
once  broken,  Owen  regarded  himself  as  a  lost  man.  He 
did  not  recollect  that  the  spirit  of  a  sacred  engagement 
may  be  kept  inviolate,  after  the  letter  has  been  broken  ; 
and  that  after  having  once  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
safety  prescribed  to  him  by  his  lost  parent,  lie  was  the 
more  imperatively  called  upon  again  to  submit  his  actions 
to  the  same  wholesome  restraint,  and  to  do  this  as  strictly, 
and  as  faithfully,  as  he  valued  the  memory  of  his  mother. 
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Margaret  Allonby  was  the  first  to  meet  Owen  when 
he  descended  to  the  garden  that  morning.  She  made  no 
reference  to  the  preceding  night,  but  told  him  with  evident 
satisfaction  that  she  had  persuaded  her  brothers  to  go 
out  into  the  fields;  and  as  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  a 
day  on  which  Owen  claimed  exemption  from  attendance 
on  his  pupils,  Margaret  strongly  advised  his  retiring  to 
])is  own  home  until  after  another  Sunday.  Even  now 
she  opened  for  liim  the  little  gate  into  the  field  through 
which  the  path  led  to  the  village,  and  looking  back  to  see 
that  he  had  not  been  observed  from  Ihe  house,  she  closed 
the  gate  behind  her,  and  walked  with  him  some  way 
down  the  path,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
shaded  by  a  thick  hedge,  interspersed  with  lofty  trees. 

"  I  have  no  wish,"  said  Margaret,  after  they  had 
%valked  some  paces  in  perfect  silence,  "  to  intrude  unne- 
cessarily upon  your  thoughts  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  but 
I  am  more  troubled  than  I  can  tell  you  about  this  affair 
of  my  brother  Robert's,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to 
how  I  ought  to  act." 

Margaret  then  unburdened  her  mind  of  a  load  which 
had  been  accumulating  there  ever  since  the  night  of  her 
brother's  intended  escape.  It  was  not  in  Robert's  nature 
long  to  maintain  that  sullen  and  incommunicable  spirit 
towards  his  sister  ;  and  won  over  as  he  had  finally  been 
by  her  faithful  and  untiring  affection,  he  had  disclosed  to 
her  the  whole  secret  of  his  association  with  the  Hursts. 

And  a  dark  and  disgraceful  secret  it  was.  Like  many 
other  petulant  youths,  goaded  on  to  imagined  despera- 
tion by  the  alternate  severity  and  neglect  of  ill-judging 
parents,  Robert  had  commenced  his  career  of  folly  by 
rebellion  against  his  father's  authority.  In  this  act  of 
precocious  manliness,  he  was,  however,  checked,  by  that 
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wholesome  restraint  which  exercises  so  powerful  an  effect 
upon  many  a  youthful  hero  —  the  want  of  pecuniary 
means  to  carry  out  his  own  secret  plans.  He  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  pastime,  to  hear 
the  boasting  of  the  young-  Hursts,  both  as  to  their  good 
luck,  and  good  management,  in  the  great  business  of 
obtaining  resources;  and  now  that  they  were  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  them  so  far  as  to  hear  how  much  they 
had  to  say  against  his  father's  unfair  assumption  of 
authority,  as  well  as  how  much  vulgar  praise  they  could 
lavish  upon  his  own  spirit  of  resistance.  It  had  been,  in 
short,  so  much  the  interest  of  the  Hursts  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  so  hopeful  an  agent  in  their  service  as 
Robert  Allonby,  that  the  intimacy  progressed  rapidly 
from  one  stage  to  another,  until  that  treacherous  system 
of  poaching  and  petty  theft,  which  the  master  of  Heather- 
stone  Grange  wielded  all  the  terrors  of  his  public  and 
private  influence  to  subdue,  found  no  more  efficient 
abettor  than  his  own  son,  who,  while  he  ingeniously  pro- 
tected the  delinquents,  shared,  though  but  sparingly,  in 
the  profits  of  their  secret  spoils. 

In  the  first  discovery  made  of  this  system,  which  had 
fixed  suspicion  upon  the  Hursts,  Robert  Allonby  had 
been  in  no  way  implicated.  He  could  not  but  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  treacherous  foundation  on  which  he  stood 
was  shaken  ;  and  as  the  first  act  of  concealed  and  deli- 
berate crime  of  which  youth  is  guilty,  almost  always  has 
the  effect  of  overloading  the  balance  of  the  mind  in  favour 
of  evil  in  general;  so  every  circumstance  which  afterwards 
occurred  to  the  wayward  boy,  seemed  to  drive  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  peace.  Still  he 
had  yearnings  of  heart  after  better  things,  beyond  what 
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many  feel  whose  lives  have  been  more  innocent  from  guilt ; 
and  never  were  these  feelings  so  powerful,  as  when  asso- 
ciated with  his  sister  Margaret  in  hours  of  unrestrained 
and  happy  intercourse.  How  had  he  often  longed  at 
such  moments  to  tell  her  all  his  wricked  thoughts,  and 
acts,  and  consequent  unhappiness ;  for  Robert  was  far 
from  being  hardened  in  the  evil  course  he  had  chosen. 
He  was  the  victim  of  a  perverse  and  fitful  temper — one 
of  those  vacillating  characters  whose  good  and  evil  are 
alike  uncertain,  and  whose  experience  is  generally  made 
up  of  sinning  and  repenting,  witliout  any  definite  motive 
in  cither,  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  present  moment. 

The  most  immediate  difficulty,  however,  which  pressed 
upon  him  at  this  time,  arose  out  of  a  disruption  which 
had  lately  taken  place  between  him  and  his  quondam 
associates.  Indeed,  the  whole  family,  like  all  who  are  in 
possession  of  each  other's  guilty  secrets,  lived  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  suspicion  and  evil  thoughts  against  each 
other,  which  the  slightest  failure  in  any  of  their  plans, 
was  at  all  times  liable  to  kindle  into  the  flame  of  open 
discord. 

In  that  system  of  poaching  and  other  kinds  of  depre- 
dation upon  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
and  especially  upon  the  AUonby  estate,  Robert  had  taken 
no  other  part  than  to  lead  off  the  attention  of  his  father 
and  brothers  from  the  real  culprits ;  but  still  he  was  too 
far  implicated  to  feel  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  his 
present  position,  now  that  he  and  the  Hursts  were  no 
longer  on  friendly  terms ;  and  ever  since  the  affair  of  the 
boat,  there  had  been  a  peculiarity  of  manner  towards 
himself  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with  any  of  them, 
which  made  him  sometimes  suspect,  either  that  his  own 
safety,  or  that  of  his  family,  was  in  danger. 
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In  the  disclosure  which  Margaret  Allonby  now  made 
to  him  who  ought  to  have  been  her  spiritual  adviser,  slie 
had  more  than  one  important  end  in  view.  Her  most 
immediate  object  was  to  ask  the  advice  of  Owen,  as  to 
how  far  she  was  justified  in  laying  before  her  father, 
statements  Avhich  had  only  been  made  to  her  in  strict 
confidence,  and  made  simply  as  the  result  of  self-con- 
demnation and  remorse. 

"  These  are  feelings,"  replied  Owen,  "  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  good.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  your  father's  property 
that  these  facts  should  be  disclosed,  and  if  you  have  made 
no  promise  to  the  contrary,  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
pest  as  this  family  has  too  long  been." 

"  Then  I  will  talk  to  my  father  this  very  night,"  said 
Margaret,  "as  soon  as  he  returns,  though  I  fear  that  will 
be  late,  for  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  dine  at 
Major  Grant's." 

"  And  now,  dear  sir,"  she  continued,  the  colour  deep- 
ening in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  for  Margaret  never  could 
divest  herself  of  the  idea,  that  in  the  person  of  Owen, 
as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  there  was  something 
dignified,  and  almost  sacred — "  there  is  another  subject," 
she  added,  almost  reverently,  "  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  ;  will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  presume  farther  than 
vou  like  ?" 

"  I  will  forgive  you,  at  least  I  ought ;  but,  Margaret, 
3^ou  must  spare  me  this  time." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  who  knows  w^liat  may  occur 
before  to-night.  It  never  can  be  too  soon,  it  may  at 
any  future  moment  be  too  late,  to  begin  a  sacred  duty." 

"  What  is  it  you  w^ould  say  ?  Be  silent,  and  I  will  say 
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it  for  you  :  That  I  liave  disgraced  my  office  in  the  church, 
iny  character  as  a  man  ;  that  I  have  rendered  myself 
despicable — infamous ;  that  I  have  broken  the  vow  I 
uttered  on  my  father's  grave ;  and  that,  if  the  spirits  of 
the  blest  can  grieve,  my  sainted  mother  now  looks  with 
anguish  upon  her  lost  child !" 

"  You  mistake  me  altogether,"  said  Margaret,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  simplicity,  "  not 
one  word  of  all  this  was  I  about  to  say ;  all  this  refers  to 
the  past  alone ;  and  with  the  past  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  I  have  to  say  refers  to  the  present  and  the  future, 
to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you.  It  has  lately  struck  me 
very  forcibly,  that  we  are  all  wrong — altogether  wrong 
in  our  principles  of  action,  motives,  and  feelings  ;  and  I 
have  learned  this  as  much  from  what  you  yourself  teach 
us  every  Sunday,  as  from  the  convictions  of  my  own 
conscience.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  living  every 
day  just  like  so  many  mere  animals,  yet  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  beings  formed  for  immortality.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  already  I  feel  the  consequences 
of  this  way  of  living,  in  myself ;  is  it  not  beginning  to  tell 
in  the  lives  and  characters  of  my  poor  brothers  ?  and  are 
not  you,  my  dear  sir,  too  much  like  the  rest  of  us,  living 
on  for  the  day,  or  for  the  hour,  rather  than  for  eternity  ? 
It  is  not  my  place  to  dictate  to  you  ;  perhaps  I  am 
venturing  too  far,  even  by  these  remarks  ;  but,  oh,  dear 
sir,  what  a  happy  influence  you  might  exercise  over  my 
brothers,  if  your  own  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
you  lay  down  for  others." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Margaret,  it  is  too  late;  a  week  ago,  you 
might  have  spoken  to  some  purpose  ;  I  am  fallen  too  low 
now,  both  in  my  own  esteem,  and  that  of  others." 

"  You  are  fallen  no  lower  than  you  choose  to  fall.  Tlie 
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man  who  has  committed  a  fault,  ls  not  necessarily  a 
worse  man  after  he  has  committed  it,  than  he  was  before. 
Nay,  the  state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the  act 
may  have  been  in  reality  more  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  after  the  deed  was  done.  I  am  not  alluding- 
particularly  to  what  occurred  last  night,  when  I  speak 
of  your  example;  though,  if  I  had  been  your  sister,  I 
"would  have  given  hundreds  of  pounds  rather  than  that 
scene  should  have  transpired.  It  is  true,  you  may 
have  lost  influence  by  what  has  passed,  but  not  more  than 
you  may  soon  regain ;  and  one  evident  fault  sincerely, 
nobly  repented  of,  has  often  a  better  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  others,  than  the  most  exemplary  life.  I  say 
nobly  repented  of,  because  there  is  something  noble  in 
repenting  wjthout  fear  of  man,  in  daring  to  be  penitent 
before  God,  and  receiving  the  chastisements  of  his  hand 
as  a  well-disciplined  child  submits  to  the  regulations  of 
its  father-house,  because  it  knows  them  to  be  made  in 
mercy  and  wisdom,  alike  for  its  own,  and  for  the  general 
good." 

"  But  what  can  be  the  use  of  my  repenting  now  ?  The 
deed  is  done — my  vow  is  broken." 

"  Broken  in  the  letter  only.  The  spirit  of  that  vov/ 
you  can  renew  at  any  moment  of  your  life.  iind,  think 
you,  the  sainted  being  who  laid  that  charge  upon  your 
lips,  would  not  add  her  song  of  triumph  to  the  harmony  of 
rejoicing  angels,  if  she  could  see  you  rising  afresh  from 
such  a  fall,  calling  upon  all  your  powers  with  new  energy 
to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  evil,  and  thus  maintaining  the 
noble  conflict,  until  you  are  permitted  to  meet  her  in  the 
courts  of  heaven  ?  Oh,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  think, 
that  because  you  have  sinned  once,  you  must  sin  again. 
It  is  the  grand  delusion  of  minds  too  sensitive,  like  yours, 
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to  think  that  human  virtue  is  like  some  silver  gem,  some 
snow-white  plume,  some  tender  flower,  on  which  neither 
spot  nor  blemish  can  be  impressed,  without  the  essence  of 
that  virtue  being  destroyed.  It  is  not  in  your  public 
ministry  that  you  teach  us  thus.  Our  blessed  religion 
has  other  and  hajipier  lessons,  more  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  the  weakness  of  humanity — lessons  which  bring  us 
again  and  again  to  the  mercy-seat,  to  implore  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  to  ask  for  strength  to  go  and  sin  no 
more." 

Owen  having  no  arguments  to  offer  in  defence  of  the 
gloomy  views  he  was  now  indulging,  and  Margaret  feel- 
ing that  she  had  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  they 
turned  away,  to  pursue  their  different  avocations  for  the 
day. 

So  little  was  Owen  accustomed  to  spend  a  night  away 
from  his  own  humble  home,  that  Mrs.  Butler  met  him  at 
the  door  with  evident  curiosity,  to  know  what  had  caused 
this  infraction  of  the  rules  of  her  house.  He  was  in  no 
h?imour  now  to  answer  her  many  sifting  questions  in  the 
manner  she  wished,  and  passing  into  the  little  parlour, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  sad  thoughts, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  his  brightest  dreams,  he  sat  down 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  his  morbid  feelings  to  their 
widest  range  of  despondency  and  gloom. 

"What  would  you  please  to  have  for  dinner  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Butler,  peeping  in  with  her  most  business-like  face." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  dinner,"  replied  Owen  hastily, 
"  bring  me  anything  you  have,  or  nothing." 

"  Nothing  !  vvhy,  bless  your  heart,  sir,  people  must  eat." 

"  Then  I'll  eat  to-morrow,"  said  Owen,  taking  up  his 
hat  to  leave  the  house. 

"  But  I'm  doubting,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  look  of 
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real  concern,  as  she  placed  herself  in  the  way  of  the  young 
gentleman's  exit,  "  I'm  doubting  if  the  mutton  will  please 
you  so  well  to-morrow." 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Mrs.  Butler,  Owen  had 
felt  himself  a  persecuted  man.  This  last  stroke  was  nothing 
less  than  an  insult  to  his  feelings,  and  he  hastened  out  of 
the  house,  hoping  to  find  that  retirement  which  he  so  much 
needed,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  fields.  Over  that  high 
bleak  tract  of  land  which  extended  to  the  cliff,  he  therefore 
bent  his  steps,  and,  charmed  with  the  solitude  of  the  wild 
shore,  he  paced  for  a  long  time  to  and  fro  on  the  wet  sands, 
without  observing  that  his  movements  were  watched  by  a 
little  ragged  boy,  who  scrambled  down  the  clifi"  in  peril  of 
his  life.  The  first  intimation  of  intrusion  which  Owen 
received,  was  from  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  loose  gravel ;  and 
on  looking  round,  he  saw  the  boy  eagerly  beckoning  him 
to  come  nearer. 

"  Impertinence  again  !"  said  Owen,  "  am  I  never  to  be 
alone  ?"  and  with  a  strong  determination  to  maintain  his 
own  dignity,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  assailed,  he 
walked  away  from  the  spot  with  as  much  speed  as  the  pre- 
servation of  this  dignity  would  permit;  while  the  boy,  afraid 
of  being  defeated  in  his  object,  began  to  call  loudly  to  him 
to  stop. 

*'  Am  I  thus  to  be  at  the  beck  and  the  bidding  of  every 
miscreant  who  chooses  to  interrupt  me  ?"  exclaimed  Owen, 
yet,  chained  to  the  spot,  as  people  naturally  are  by  hear- 
ing themselves  violently  called  upon  to  go  no  farther,  he 
waited  in  no  courteous  mood  to  receive  the  errand  of  this 
strange  messenger.  A  dirty  slip  of  crumpled  paper 
explained  the  business  he  was  charged  with.  Owen  read 
it  with  evident  contempt,  tore  the  paper,  and  scattered 
the  fragments  on  the  ground. 
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"  You  will  come,  then  ?"  said  the  boy,  looking  as  if  he 
perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  replied  Owen,  "  but  it  must  be  at 
ray  own  convenience.  If  I  never  refuse  to  visit  the  sick 
of  my  parish,  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  choose  my  own 
time." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  can  make  them  live 
till  you  come." 

"  Go  back,"  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  high  authority, 
"  you  have  executed  your  commission ;  tell  your  grand- 
mother I  will  be  with  her  some  time  this  evening." 

"  This  evening  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "  it  will  be  too 
late — indeed,  sir,  it  will." 

"  Is  she  so  ill,  then  ?"  asked  Owen. 

"  Why,  not  so  very  ill,  sir,  but" — and  the  boy  hesitated : 
"  you  will  repent  of  it,  sir,  that  you  will,  if  you  don't  come 
now." 

"  I  will  not  be  the  tool  of  your  impertinence,"  said 
Owen;  "begone!"  and  he  turned  haughtily  away  from 
the  boy,  who  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  cliff.  Arrived 
at  the  rugged  path  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  high  ground  above,  he  called  again  more 
loudly  than  before,  renewing  his  assurance  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  liis  threat  that  Owen  would  repent  of 
it,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  his  grandmother's  request. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  any  one  is  turned  away 
from  pursuing  a  wrong  purpose.  Owen  had  secretly 
determined  that  that  day  should  be  spent  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  feelings,  regardless  of  those  of  any  other  being 
upon  earth.  He  had  determined  also,  that, he  would  yield 
himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of  gloomy  thoughts,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  a  privilege  of 
which  no  one  had  the  power  to  deprive  him.  He  therefore 
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remained  wandering  on  the  beach  until  a  much  later  hour 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
to  do  so,  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  following  out  his 
own  purpose,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  and,  worse  still,  in 
spite  of  duty. 

The  sun  was  already  far  in  the  west,  and  the  labourers 
were  returning  home,  when  Owen  climbed  the  high  cliff, 
to  which  in  fact  he  had  been  driven  by  the  advancing  tide ; 
and  as  the  cottage  of  old  Ailie  Hurst,  to  which  he  was 
bound,  stood  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  village, 
before  he  reached  the  door,  the  shadows  of  evening  had 
rendered  that  forlorn  and  unattractive  spot  still  more 
gloomy  than  it  appeared  by  the  full  light  of  day.  On  the 
narrow  road  which  led  from  the  public  way  to  the  carrier's 
door,  between  two  dirty  ponds,  where  ducks  and  geese 
were  usually  seen,  stood  the  little  urchin  who  had  done 
his  grandmother's  behest  in  conveying  her  billet ;  and  the 
moment  Owen  came  in  sight,  he  retreated  to  the  hut,  as 
if  he  had  been  stationed  there  to  watch  for  his  coming. 

Repelled,  as  the  delicate  senses  of  the  young  curate 
were,  by  every  aspect  of  vulgarity,  he  would  rather  have 
been  called  upon  to  preach  ten  sermons  to  a  genteel  con- 
gregation, than  to  say  one  word  in  private  to  such  a 
woman  as  Ailie  Hurst.  Still  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  attend  upon  the  suffering  and  the  sick,  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  the  task  accordingly.  What  then  was  his  sur- 
prise, on  approaching  the  bed-side  of  this  old  woman,  to 
feel  his  arm  so  firmly  grasped,  that  he  doubted  for  a 
moment  whether  he  was  not  in  the  power  of  one  of  her 
stalwart  grandsons;  while  the  countenance  of  the  appa- 
rent sufferer,  now  absolutely  distorted  with  impatience, 
was  raised  so  as  almost  to  touch  his  own.  In  this  attitude 
she  breathed  her  story  into  his  listening  ear.      It  was 
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evidently  no  story  of  her  own  sufferings,  for  the  expression 
upon  Owen's  face  was  not  one  of  sympathy,  but  of  horror 
and  indignation,  and  of  haste  to  be  gone.  Still,  however, 
she  detained  him,  and  there  was  no  resisting  that  iron 
grasp.  Still  she  detained  him,  for  there  were  many  impor- 
tant particulars  to  explain. 

"  But,  hark !  what  sound  was  that  ?"  she  whispered, 
laying  her  finger  on  her  lips ;  and  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time,  made  a  particular  movement  with  his  feet  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Take  no  notice  now,"  said  the  woman,  sinking  back 
on  the  bed, "  move  very  slowly ;  and,  whatever  you  do, don't 
appear  to  be  in  haste." 

She  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  bodily  sufferings, 
during  which,  if  Owen  showed  any  signs  of  impatience, 
she  again  lifted  up  her  finger,  with  a  look  which  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  danger  there  was  of  the  nature  of  her 
communication  being  even  so  much  as  suspected.  Owen 
also  thought  he  heard  the  whispering  of  strange  voices 
outside  the  door  and  window.  He  was  naturally  no 
stranger  to  fear ;  and  what  he  had  heard  this  night,  might 
have  shaken  firmer  nerves  than  his.  It  might  be  that  the 
very  urgency  of  the  case,  the  immediate  need  there  was 
for  action,  supported  him,  for  he  took  the  tone  of  the  old 
woman,  and  even  condoled  with  her  on  her  sufferings, 
though  all  the  while  his  hair  stood  up  from  his  forehead, 
while  drops  of  perspiration  gathered  there,  and  his  whole 
frame  was  trembling,  so  that  a  stranger's  eye  might  easily 
have  detected  his  emotion. 

Trusting  that  his  retreat  might  now  be  made  with  safety, 
Owen  exchanged  a  few  words  of  common  civility  with  tho 
old  woman,  and  left  the  cottage.  He  knew  that  whatever 
danger  might  threaten  him,  it  was  now  commencing ;  yet 
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he  held  on  his  way  with  a  step  erect,  though  at  the  same  time 
with  a  speed  beyond  what  is  requiredby  any  common  occasion. 

He  had  already  cleared  one  short  field  from  the  village, 
when  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
and  the  words, "  Not  so  fast,"  and  "  Go  by  the  Willow  Croft," 
were  uttered  by  an  almost  breathless  voice,  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  boy,  whose  embassy  on  the  sea-shore  he 
had  so  blindly  and  foolishly  disregarded. 

The  path  by  the  Willow  Croft  was  at  least  half  a  mile 
farther  than  that  which  Owen  had  chosen,  and  to  go  by 
this  route,  and  to  go  slowly,  seemed  almost  too  much  for 
his  patience  and  self-possession.  Certain,  however,  that  to 
disobey  the  injunctions  of  such  an  informant  as  Old  Ailie, 
vy^ould  be  most  effectually  to  defeat  his  object,  he  walked 
straight  into  a  narrow  dell,  where  the  path  was  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  copse-wood  and  willows,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  know,  had  any  one  been  disposed 
to  track  his  footsteps. 

The  highest  part  of  what  was  called  the  Willow  Croft, 
immediately  overlooked  the  orchard,  farm-yard,  and  back 
premises  of  Heatherstone  Grange.  Before  Owen  had 
reached  this  part  of  the  field,  he  was  sensible  of  a  strange 
distinctness  about- the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge  which 
bounded  his  horizon.  Unable  now  to  make  any  farther 
calculations  upon  the  consequences  of  his  own  movements, 
he  sprang  over  the  gate  which  separated  him  from  the  lane, 
and  in  another  moment  was  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  stack* 
yard  of  the  Grange,  where  an  awful  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  At  the  base  of  every  stack,  light  blue 
flames  were  beginning  to  appear,  so  numerous,  and  so 
widely  spread,  that  it  was  evident  the  destructive  element 
must  have  been  introduced  by  an  agency  more  effectual 
than  mere  accident. 
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Bewildered  with  the  scene  before  him,  Owen  paused 
one  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  wisest  measures  to  adopt 
in  the  absence  of  the  Squire  and  his  sons.  To  awaken  the 
terrors  of  Mrs.  Allonby  was  like  setting  fire  to  a  train  of 
confusion,  the  consequences  of  which  no  human  being- 
could  calculate  upon.  Besides  which,  the  house  was  still 
safe,  and  unless  the  wind  changed,  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  it  would  remain  so.  Owen,  therefore,  flew  to 
the  cottage  of  a  labourer  who  lived  close  by,  and  desiring 
him  to  call  out  the  men-servants  from  the  hall,  despatched 
one  of  them  on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  stable,  to  bring 
home  Mr.  Allonby  and  his  sons. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  was  gaining  on  every  hand. 
The  men-servants,  who  had  all  retired  to  rest,  looked  at 
each  other  bewildered  and  confounded,  and,  without  a 
leader  to  direct  them  what  to  do,  hastened  this  way  and 
tliat,  unconscious  of  any  definite  object  in  what  they  did. 
Owen  alone  retained  his  self-possession.  Like  many  of 
those  sensitive  characters  whose  feelings  are  too  delicate 
for  common  use,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  that 
any  one  would  have  applied  to  in  a  desperate  emergency, 
requiring  moral  as  well  as  physical  energy ;  yet  Owen, 
with  all  his  gentleness,  possessed  a  mine  of  mental  power, 
which,  when  properly  directed,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  mere  brute  force.  Had  Squire  Allonby  been  there, 
with  all  his  bustle  and  his  bluster,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Owen  would  have  shrunk  from  the  field  of  action,  or 
have  maintained  a  comparatively  useless  post ;  but,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  command  of  affairs, 
he  seemed  in  that  very  moment  to  step  forth  into  life 
under  a  new  character.  The  men-servants,  who  were  at 
first  disposed  to  dispute  his  authority,  became  absolutely 
overawed  by  the  promptness  of  his  decision,  and  the  clear- 
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ness  with  which  his  orders  were  given  ;  while  his  sliglit 
and  graceful  figure  moving  from  place  to  place,  amid 
that  scene  of  uproar  and  destruction,  looked  more  like  a 
spirit  than  a  man.  All  his  efforts,  however,  though  put 
in  force  by  so  many  able  hands,  were  unavailing  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element,  so  surely  had  the 
malignant  plot  been  laid.  The  flames  had  now  gained 
such  mastery,  that  they  seemed  to  lick  with  their  fiery 
tongues  the  victims  they  were  about  to  devour,  while  they 
curved  with  arrowy  light  around  each  sombre  mass,  and 
threw  a  strange  and  lurid  splendour  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  surrounding  trees. 

Owen,  sensible  that  the  wind  was  changing,  had  for 
some  time  been  too  intent  upon  discovering  every  new 
symptom  of  ignition  in  that  part  of  the  premises  adjoining 
the  house,  to  think  of  what  might  be  transpiring  within 
the  walls,  when  shrieks  that  seemed  to  echo  to  the  starry 
vault  above,  announced  that  terror,  if  not  actual  danger, 
had  reached  the  helpless  occupants  of  the  mansion.  Owen 
looked  up — women  or  children  were  escaping  from  every 
door.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  rapidly  increasing  light 
was  seen  to  glare  through  the  windows  of  one  apartment, 
a  sort  of  out-building,  separated  from  the  house,  yet  so 
slightly,  that  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  the 
whole  structure.  Now  then  was  the  real  dano^er.  Now 
was  the  conflict  too  great  for  one  man  to  bear  alone,  and 
how  did  Owen  turn,  every  moment,  and  look  and  listen 
for  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house.  He  came  at 
last.  The  thundering  tread  of  horses  at  full  speed  was 
heard  along  the  avenue  ;  the  master  and  his  sons  arrived 
— and  how  ?  They  had  been  dining  out ;  they  had  par- 
taken freely,  accoi-ding  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  of 
their  neighbour's  hospitalitv,  and  whatever  their  feelings 
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of  alarm  or  grief  might  be,  not  one  of  them  had  a  head 
sufficiently  clear  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  From 
the  quarter  whence  Owen  had  expected  help,  he  had, 
therefore,  to  encounter  discord  and  confusion.  Orders 
were  given  by  one,  and  countermanded  by  another  ;  none 
could  keep  in  mind  his  own  purpose ;  and  the  ruin  of  all 
that  was  material  seemed  about  to  be  consummated,  by 
the  previous  overthrow  of  the  right  balance  of  mind. 

Confounded  and  dispirited,  Owen  had  clasped  his 
hands  together  in  a  fit  of  anguish  and  despair,  when 
Margaret  stood  beside  him  perfectly  collected,  but  with 
her  lips  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  she  spoke  with  breathless 
haste — 

"  My  mother  and  the  children  are  all  safe,"  said  she, 
"  in  the  summer-house,  and  the  servants  are  there  too, 
but  nobody  recollects  poor  little  Mary  asleep  in  the 
nursery  ;  come  with  me,  wrap  me  in  something  that  will 
keep  off  the  fire — for  see  !  see  !  it  is  close  to  that  room 
that  the  flames  are  raging." 

Owen  and  Margaret  flew  to  the  spot ;  the  former  was 
soon  seen  ascending  a  ladder  to  the  window  of  the  nursery, 
his  head  bound  round  with  a  wet  cloth,  which  Margaret 
had  provided  for  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  stood 
with  the  infant  at  the  open  casement.  Never  was  a 
welcome  more  fervent  than  that  with  which  Margaret 
received  it  in  her  extended  arms.  "  Now,  now  !"  she  cried, 
"  we  are  all  safe ;  let  the  flames  do  their  worst ;  they 
cannot  part  us  now." 

So  long  as  Owen  had  felt  himself  the  moving  spring 
of  action,  neither  his  strength  nor  his  determination  had 
failed  ;  but  now,  when  his  best  endeavours  were  defeated 
by  the  disorder  and  mismanagement  of  others,  now  when 
he  was  no  longer  called  upon  for  invention  or  cftbrt,  he 
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sunk,  as  exhausted  nature  is  wont  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and,  heedless  of  the  conflagration  around  him, 
would  have  remained  upon  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  had 
not  Margaret  implored  him  to  seek  some  place  of  greater 
safety.  Nor  were  her  entreaties  all ;  fainting  as  she  was, 
she  bade  him  lean  upon  her  arm,  and  with  the  child  in 
the  other,  she  thus  supported  both  until  they  reached 
a  seat  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  where  they  could  hear  and 
see  the  devastation  of  the  raging  element,  without  fear  of 
its  invading  their  retreat. 

"  Are  you  better  now,"  said  Margaret,  "  are  you  well 
enough  to  be  left  alone,  for  I  must  hasten  to  my  poor 
mother." 

"  Stay  one  moment  longer,"  said  Owen. 
"  I  will  stay,  I  will  do  anything  that  I  can  to  serve 
you,  only  tell  me  what  it  is,  for  you  have  this  night  risked 
your  life  again  and  again  for  us.     Oh,  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  serve  you." 

"  You  can  be  my  sister,  my  friend !"  said  Owen 
faintly.  ^ 

"  I  will !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  I  will,  as   Heaven 
will  be  my  help  and  guide.      But  you  must  be  your  own 
friend  too,  or  how  can  my  efforts  be  availing  1 " 
«  How  ?" 

"  You  must  be  your  better  self;  you  must  remember 
this  night,  of  how  much  you  are  capable ;  and  let  it 
rouse  you  into  acting  nobly  and  consistently,  and  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  your  high  and  sacred  calling." 

— "But  my  vow,  Margaret,  I  had  forgotten  my  broken 
vow." 

"  Think  not  of  that,  except  as  it  may  warn  you  for  the 
future.  If  in  one  sad  night  you  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  your  own  weakness  and  your  own  danger,  let  the 
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morrow  find  you  so  far  a  wiser  man,  that  you  will  never 
trust  to  the  same  temptation  again.  Renew  that  sacred 
vow,  with  a  twofold  determination  to  keep  it  henceforth 
inviolate.  Imagine  that  your  mother  sees  and  hears  you, 
and  is  conscious  of  your  sincerity  ;  and  if  an  earthly  parent 
would  own  and  welcome  a  second  resolution  made  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  first,  how  much  more  your  heavenly 
Father,  whose  promises  and  whose  discipline  are  alike 
calculated  for  those  who  come  back  like  the  prodigal, 
and  say, '  Father,  1  have  sinned  in  thy  sight,  and  before 
heaven.' " 

While  Margaret  was  still  speaking,  shouts  of  joy 
announced  that  assistance  had  arrived  from  another  quar- 
ter. Fire-engines  were  brought  to  play  upon  the  mansion, 
but  a  small  portion  of  which  had  suffered  from  the  flames. 
Order  was,  at  the  same  time,  restored  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  act  with  authority  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
though  the  loss  of  property  was  great,  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing found  the  Squire  and  his  family  safely  re-established, 
in  their  ancient  home. 
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Three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  memorable  night  of 
the  fire  at  the  Grange,  when  two  horsemen,  one  fine  sum- 
mer's morning,  rode  slowly  and  silently  along  the  road 
from  Branston  Hall  to  the  village  of  Heatherstone.  They 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  weary,  the  distance  they 
had  travelled  was  so  short,  yet  they  both  pulled  their  hats 
over  their  heated  brows,  on  the  side  from  whence  the 
sun's  rays  were  shining,  and  one  of  them  complained 
bitterly  of  a  headach,  while  the  other  spoke  peevishly  to 
his  horse,  and  even  set  spurs  into  his  sides  for  flinching 
from  the  flies  which  seemed  ready  to  devour  him.  It 
was  evident  that  both  were  in  the  worst  possible  humour 
— vexed  with  the  hot  sun,  vexed  with  the  insects,  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  truth  had  been  fully  told,  vexed  with 
themselves. 

Peter  Allonby,  the  elder  horseman,  had  grown  stouter, 
coarser,  and  in  every  respect  more  vulgar,  during  the  lapse 
of  the  last  three  years ;  while  Robert,  whom  his  sister 
used  to  think  so  handsome,  wore  on  his  countenance  the 
traces  of  deep  passions,  not  unmixed  with  deeper  vice. 
In  the  elder  brother,  the  animal  was  rapidly  assuming- 
its  mastery  over  the  man  ;  in  the  younger,  there  were 
glimpses  of  a  nature  darker  and  more  dangerous  than 
mere  animal  life  presents  ;  and  both  were  returning  home 
after  a  day  of  country  hospitality  at  Branston  Hall,  where 
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James  Allonby,  the  now  j^ortly  and  authoritative  master, 
was  accustomed  to  preside  over  a  well-furnished  table ; 
while  his  sickly,  slighted  wife,  either  retired  to  her  novel 
in  the  nursery,  or  enjoyed  her  revenge,  by  complaining, 
to  a  coterie  of  humble  admirers,  of  those  insults  and 
general  grievances,  which  she  never  for  a  single  moment 
studied  how  to  prevent. 

"  Let  us  turn  in  upon  the  parson,"  said  Peter  Allonby, 
as  they  approached  the  village;  "  he  will  either  be  planting 
his  potatoes,  or  putting  his  child  to  bed." 

The  two  brothers  agreed  to  do  as  Peter  had  proposed  ; 
and  the  better  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  taking  the  parson,  as 
they  called  him,  by  surprise,  they  fastened  their  horses  to 
a  neighbouring  tree,  and  stole  gently  past  the  corner  of 
the  beautiful  cottage,  which  had  lately  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Parsonage. 

We  have  said  it  was  a  sunbright  morning  in  summer, 
the  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  but  the  lark  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  all  around  the  warblers  of  the  woods 
and  fields  were  filling  the  fresh  air  with  such  a  thrill  of 
melody,  as  must  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
listened  for  a  moment  to  their  song.  That  cottage-garden, 
too,  was  full  of  fresh  flowers,  and  the  sweetbrier,  the 
pink,  and  the  rambling  honeysuckle,  sent  forth  their 
delicious  perfume,  to  mingle  with  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay.  But  who  shall  paint  their  gorgeous  colouring,  or 
describe  the  different  charm  of  star,  and  coronet,  and  leafy 
spray,  and  over  all  that  rich  and  mellow  light,  which  gave 
to  the  dark  trees  a  deeper  shade,  and  threw  the  winding 
walks  and  grassy  slopes  of  that  sweet  garden  into  myste- 
rious and  flitting  beauty,  beneath  the  trembling  shadow 
of  the  tall  acacia,  the  poplar,  and  the  waving  ash. 

The  cottage-door  was  sheltered  by  a  porch,  extending 
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into  trellis-work,  and  wreathed  about  with  rambling 
plants  ;  yet  not  so  closely,  but  that  the  light  fell  through, 
and  there,  beneath  that  canopy,  was  seated  Owen  Meredith, 
and  his  wife,  once  Margaret  Allonby,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms.  The  father  was  reading  from  the  sacred  page 
of  a  Bible,  which  lay  upon  his  knee ;  while  the  mother 
gazed  intently  on  a  ])age  more  difficult  to  read — the  face 
of  her  sleeping  child. 

The  two  brothers  looked  by  stealth  upon  this  scene, 
and  Peter  Allonby  was  highly  entertained  at  the  idea  of 
breaking  suddenly  upon  it ;  but  Robert  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  brow,  and  leaned  in  silence  with  both  his  arms 
upon  the  paling  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
road. 

"  Now,"  said  Peter, ''  let  us  have  at  them."  But  Robert 
stood  still. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he  at  last,  •'  I  would  give  all 
I  have  in  the  world,  to  be  reading  my  Bible  in  that  cottage, 
with  such  a  wife  as  Margaret  by  my  side." 

A  loud  laugh  from  Peter  put  an  end  at  once  to  their 
concealment,  and  to  the  cp.iiet  occupations  of  those  within 
the  porch.  They  were,  of  course,  invited  in ;  for  it  was 
a  point  of  conscience  with  Owen,  never  to  refuse  the  rites 
of  hospitality  to  any  of  Margaret's  relations  ;  and  he  was 
the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject,  because  he  added  not 
to  these  rites  the  stimulants  to  which  her  brothers  were 
but  too  much  addicted. 

"  As  we  never  use  such  things  ourselves,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  nor  offer  them  to  our  guests,  we  are 
the  more  bound  to  be  willing  at  all  times  to  set  before 
them  such  refreshments  as  we  have,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  mistake  our  motives,  or  think  we  merely  want  a  plea 
for  getting  rid  of  their  society." 

II.  G 
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If  it  was  beautiful  to  mark  the  holy  calm  and  sweet 
serenity  of  that  scene,  while  the  father  and  the  mother 
pursued,  undisturbed,  the  current  of  their  separate 
thoughts,  it  was  no  less  so  to  behold  the  promptness,  the 
cheerfulness,  and  the  perfect  charity,  with  which  both 
arose,  to  give  a  welcome  to  guests,  not  by  any  means  the 
most  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  feelings.  With  Owen, 
the  task  of  duty  was  comparatively  slight ;  but  Margaret, 
whose  domestic  associates  were  very  few,  was  obliged  to 
consign  her  infant  to  other  care,  and  to  bestir  herself  in 
the  preparation  of  a  breakfast  for  her  brothers.  Yet  she 
did  this  in  so  kind  and  cordial  a  manner,  as  well  as  with 
such  perfect  skill  in  preparing  what  was  most  adapted  to 
appetites  in  the  state  of  theirs,  that  Peter  sat  down  with 
evident  satisfaction,  to  make,  what  he  considered  the  best 
thing  under  the  sun — a  hearty  meal. 

Robert,  on  whose  more  irritable  frame,  the  excesses,  of 
which  he  was  so  often  guilty,  produced  more  lasting  con- 
sequences, was  not  so  easily  won  out  of  his  depression 
and  ill-humour.  Perhaps,  the  great  difference  was,  he 
had  less  bodily  power,  and  consequently  less  appetite. 
Leaning  both  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  raised  the  thick 
curls  of  his  raven  hair  from  his  aching  forehead,  and 
asked,  in  no  very  complacent  manner,  for  a  tumbler  of 
sherry,  or  something  to  give  him  nerve  for  the  day. 

Owen  was  doubting  whether  to  comply  with  his  request, 
when  Margaret  gently,  but  firmly,  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  brother's  arm,  "  See  here,"  said  she,  "  I  have  made 
your  coffee  just  as  you  like  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for 
you  than  wine  ;  and,  besides,  you  know  that  wine  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  our  house." 

"  The,  rules  of  your  house  !  "  exclaimed  Robert,  with 
contempt^  "  Who  cares  for  the  rules  of  a  house  like  this  ?" 
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"Margaret  saw  that  a  storm  was  rising,  and,  fearful  of 
the  consequences  upon  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  she 
asked  him  to  go  out,  and  see  that  her  brother's  horses 
were  taken  care  of. 

Owen,  however,  had  no  disposition  to  leave  his  wife  to 
combat  with  such  rude  spirits  alone  ;  and  Robert,  whoso 
fiery  and  bitter  temper  was  now  at  its  height,  went  on. 

"Rules  of  your  house,  indeed!  Every  body  knows 
they  are  the  rules  of  your  inclination,  and  made  to  accom- 
modate your  purse." 

Owen  rose  from  his  seat,  with  his  colour  heightened, 
and  walked  a  few  paces  across  the  room.  "  If  I  am  poor," 
he  began  ;  but  Margaret,  who  had  made  some  errand  to 
that  part  of  the  room  where  he  stood,  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  Take  care,  dear  Owen,  what  you  say  ;  remember, 
you  are  U  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  leave  all  this  to  me." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Robert,  "  whisper,  and  plot  against  me 
as  you  like ;  but  now  that  1  have  begun,  I  mean  to  be 
candid  with  you,  and  tell  you  what  my  father  says  on  the 
subject.  He  says,  that  if  he  had  had  the  least  idea  that 
you,  Mr.  Meredith,  intended  to  carry  out  this  system  of 
starvation,  he  would  never  have  allowed  my  sister  Mar- 
garet to  be  your  wife." 

This  was,  indeed,  touching  the  feelings  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  vras  addressed,  in  a  tender  point ;  and  serious 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  not  Margaret 
again  interposed. 

"  Robert,"  said  she,  in  her  firmest  and  most  command- 
ing tone,  "  you  are  free  to  exercise  upon  us  the  playfulness 
of  your  satire ;  you  are  free  to  come  in  when  you  like, 
and  sit  down  at  our  table,  such  as  it  is;  but  if  you  mean, 
by  what  you  have  said,  a  personal  insult  to  my  husband, 
you  shall  find  that  I,  who  have  loved  you  so  long,  and  so 
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faithfully — yes,  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  close  our  doors 
against  you." 

"  There  will  be  little  need  for  that,"  muttered  Robert, 
between  his  half-closed  lips ;  for  if  I  guess  right,  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  cross  your  threshold." 

When  silence  succeeds  to  such  an  explosion  of  angry 
feeling,  it  needs  more  than  common  tact  to  bring  about 
anything  like  social  conversation.  Margaret  did  this  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  addressing  herself  to  her  brother 
Peter,  on  subjects  which  were,  in  reality,  the  most  foreign 
to  her  thoughts.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  regain 
anything  like  general  cheerfulness,  and  the  two  guests 
rose  to  take  their  leave  without  so  much  as  a  wish  being: 
expressed  that  they  would  prolong  their  stay. 

"  I  think  I  have  left  my  whip,"  said  Robert,  returning 
hastily  to  the  cottage,  after  Peter  had  mounted  his  horse ; 
and  while  Owen  stood  by  the  garden-gate.  "  And  now, 
Margaret/'  said  he,  for  he  saw  that  his  sister  was  weeping 
— "  my  own  dear  Margaret,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  more.  His  sister's  arms 
were  around  his  neck,  her  kiss  was  upon  his  brow,  before 
she  had  time  to  tell  him,  how  free,  how  entire,  was  her 
forgiveness.  Indeed,  what  words  could  have  been  so 
convincing,  as  that  fond  caress — the  same  he  had  so  often 
felt  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  when  their  hearts  were  not  so 
widely  separated  as  now — when  he  had  not  sliown  before 
her  and  the  world,  before  men  and  angels,  before  the 
Creator  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  he  despised  his  laws, 
rejected  his  gospel,  and  would  none  of  his  consolations  ? 

"  I  cannot  part  with  you,"  said  Margaret.  "  You  are 
going,  I  know  not  where,  into  the  great  w^orld,  amongst 
all  its  temptations.  Promise  me  one  thing,  and  I  will  let 
you  go.     Promise  me,  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come, 
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when  you  are  friendless,  homeless,  and  destitute  of  health 
and  happiness ;  yet  with  a  wish,  even  the  very  faintest,  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  peace — promise  me,  that  you  will 
come  back  to  me,  wherever,  or  whatever  I  may  be." 

"  I  do  promise,"  said  Robert,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  upraised.  "  And  now,  farewell !  for  it  is  no 
idle  threat.  My  father  has,  at  last,  obtained  me  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  I  leave  home  to-morrow,  most 
probably  never  to  return." 

It  was  true  as  Robert  had  said.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Allonby,  in  suffering  their  sons  to  pass  through  the 
nursery  to  the  stable,  had  ever  calculated  upon  what  would 
be  the  final  result  of  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  misrule 
as  the  interior  of  the  establishment  at  Heatherstoue 
Grange  presented.  Still  less  had  they  ever  reflected  upon 
the  responsibility  of  sending  forth  into  the  world  so  many 
immortal  beings,  unoccupied  by  any  pursuits  but  those 
which  are  common  to  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity,  and 
unprotected  by  any  principles  but  those  which  relate  to 
mutual  interest  and  good-fellowship,  in  the  community 
at  large. 

In  the  course  of  years,  however,  this  system  of  mis- 
management began  to  tell  upon  the  characters  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Allonby  family.  The  careless 
became  coarse,  the  bold  became  brutal,  and  those  who 
were  reckless  of  authority  became  insolent  and  impera- 
tive. It  was  surprising,  that  amongst  such  rude  and 
boisterous  spirits,  Owen  Meredith  should  retain  either 
respect  or  power.  Yet,  so  it  was;  at  least,  during  their 
hours  of  tuition,  and  the  master  of  the  house  respected 
him  accordingly  ;  for  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  assumption  of  command, 
Owen,  in  reality,  exercised  an  authority  greater  than  his 
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own.  Margaret  also  rose,  by  comparison  with  her  bro- 
thers, in  the  estimation  of  her  father  ;  for,  despite  the 
humble  position  which  he  believed  all  women  filled  in  the 
creation,  there  was  a  quiet  dignity,  a  self-possession,  a 
clearness  of  motive  and  principle,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
daughter,  which  almost  awed  him  into  respect ;  and  when 
first  informed  of  the  attachment  between  her  and  Owen,- 
he  could  not  but  feel,  that  their  characters  were  in  every 
respect  calculated  to  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon 
each  other. 

It  is  true,  that  in  pecuniary  matters,  the  connexion 
was  far  from  being  such  as  he  would  have  chosen  for  his 
daughter ;  but  Owen,  before  he  could  have  invited  Mar- 
garet to  leave  her  father's  home  for  his,  had  had  another 
curacy  offered  to  him,  which  so  far  increased  his  income, 
that  he  was  able  to  talte  possession  of  the  prettiest  cottage 
in  Heatherstone,  which,  with  the  help  of  Margaret's 
dowry,  had  been  fitted  up,  and  rendered  the  peaceful  and 
happy  home  already  described. 

All,  however,  was  not  perfect  satisfaction  within  these 
peaceful  walls,  for  Owen's  temperament  was  subject  to 
heights  and  depths,  which  no  other  woman  could  have 
regulated,  and  accommodated  herself  to,  so  well  as 
Margaret.  Still,  it  was  a  constant  task — a  never-ending 
labour  of  love,  to  moderate  his  exj^ectations,  to  calm  his 
ruffled  feelings,  to  heal  .his  sensitive  spirit,  when  wounded 
by  the  rough  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  look 
upon  human  life  as  neither  too  lovely  nor  too  repulsive, 
but  simply  as  it  is — in  short,  to  make  him  look  upon  it 
through  the  medium  of  truth,  rather  than  that  of  poetry 
or  romance. 

Had  Owen,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  been  able  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  first  impressions,  he  would  have  had  to 
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lament  through  tlie  whole  of  his  after  life,  that  he  had 
gratified  his  taste,  rather  than  consulted  his  judgment,  or 
submitted  his  choice  to  the  test  of  principle.  Whatever 
Louisa  Linton  might  have  been  with  him,  she  was  divested, 
by  her  marriage  with  James  Allohby,  of  all  the  pleasing 
colours  in  which  her  character  had  at  first  appeared. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  selfishness  of  her  husband  awoke 
the  same  feeling  in  her  own  breast,  or  that  it  had  always 
been  there,  few  people  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inquire ;  but  certainly,  the  bickerings  and  disputes  at 
Branston  Hall  afforded  theme  for  many  a  gossip's  story; 
while  the  master  of  the  mansion  looked  in  vain  upon  the 
scowlino;  brow  of  his  wife,  to  find  the  beauty  he  had  once 
beheld,  or  imagined  to  be  there. 

Far  different  was  the  case  with  Margaret.  Those  clear 
bright  eyes,  so  deeply  touching  in  their  expressive  tender- 
ness, so  quick  to  perceive,  so  prompt  to  check,  were  the 
stainless  mirror  in  which  her  husband  saw  reflected  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  each  separate  act  of  his  life.  Equally 
subject  to  fits  of  eager  enthusiasm  and  deep  despondency, 
and  far  too  sensitive  for  stability  in  any  course  he  might 
adopt,  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  his  wife  were  like  a 
wall  of  safety  beside  his  path ;  while  her  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  higher  intellectual  attainments,  and,  in 
short,  for  all  that  was  beautiful  or  excellent  in  his  charac- 
ter, gave  the  charm  of  softness  and  humility  to  her 
intercourse  with  him. 

Never  was  her  skill  in  building  up  w  hat  was  good  and 
noble  in  his  nature  more  called  in  question,  than  on  occa- 
sions like  that  which  has  been  described  as  the  last  visit 
of  Hobert  Allonby  to  their  cottage.  Words  rashly  spoken, 
and  sometimes  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  were 
apt  to  dwell  upon  his  mind,  and  goad  his  spirit  to  a  state 
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of  the  deepest  distress,  perpetually  driving  him  back  to 
the  humiliating  reflection,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
inducing  an  amiable  woman  1o  descend  in  the  scale  of 
comfort  and  respectability,  by  becoming  his  wife. 

Groundless  and  visionary  as  this  complaint  would  justly 
have  appeared  to  anyone  who  looked  on  Margaret's  cheer- 
ful, healthy  countenance,  it  was  not  too  absurd  to  dwell 
upon  a  mind  like  Owen's,  and  now,  when  the  two  Allonbys 
were  gone,  he  stood  leaning  against  the  porch,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  landscape,  and  that  drooping 
and  dissatisfied  expression  upon  his  countenance,  which 
Margaret  knew  but  too  well  how  to  interpret. 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  poor  Robert's  foolish  words ; 
are  you  ?  dear  Owen,"  said  she. 

"  I  am,"  replied  her  husband  ;  "  and  I  am  thinking, 
too,  that  rather  than  your  father  should  have  to  repent  of 
allowing  you  to  be  my  wife,  I  would  break  my  vow  again, 
and  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  And  if  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  observed 
Margaret,  "  perhaps  you  might  do  so  with  safety.  But 
remember  your  peculiar  circumstances — your  family." 

"  Yes,  you  do  well,"  interrupted  Owen,  "  to  remind 
me  of  my  family." 

"  And  will  you  too  be  captious,  and  unkind  ? "  said 
Margaret,  while  a  cloud  of  gathering  tears  came  over  her 
beautiful  eyes ;  for  she  had  that  day  borne  enough,  and 
her  heart  was  heavy  with  the  recollection  of  her  brother's 
words. 

It  was  impossible  for  Owen  deliberately  to  give  pain 
to  any  human  being,  least  of  all  to  his  wife;  and  his 
temper,  by  whatever  cause  it  might  be  ruffled,  was  always 
either  soothed  by  her  judicious  treatment,  or  restrained 
by  the  dread  of  awakening  uneasiness  in  her  faithful  and 
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devoted  heart.  He  became,  tlierefore,  as  calm  and  as 
kind  as  usual ;  but  still  the  harsh  and  thoughtless  expres- 
sion of  Robert  Allonby  remained  like  a  load  upon  liis 
soul.  Was  it  right,  he  asked  of  himself  a  thousand  times, 
to  degrade  the  woman  he  had  married — the  woman  he 
most  admired  and  honoured — was  it  right  to  degrade  her 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  especially  of  her  own  family, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  rule,  which  had  only 
been  adopted  out  of  consideration  to  his  own  weakness  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  generous  in  him,  and  more  respectful 
to  her,  to  set  aside  this  rule  altogether,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences to  himself  might  be ;  and  while  on  tlie  one 
hand  he  should  thus  escape  the  injurious  remarks  which 
singularity  always  occasions,  he  should  be  better  able  to 
restore  his  wife  to  that  position  in  society,  which  it  was 
evident  her  father  and  her  brothers  considered  her  to  have 
lost  by  her  alliance  with  him. 

Such  were  the  frequent  reflections  of  Owen  Mereditli; 
and  especially  one  day  as  he  pursued  his  solitary  walk  to 
the  residence  of  the  only  friend,  whom,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  really  considered  as  such.  Mr.  Mason,  (for  that 
was  the  gentleman's  name)  was  a  man  of  exemplary  con- 
duct, whose  religious  principles  none  could  call  in  question, 
because  they  were  evinced  by  the  even  tenour  of  a  life  as 
l)eaceful,  as  it  was  inoffensive  and  happy.  Around  the 
plentiful  board  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  cheerful  wife,  and  bloom- 
ing family  were  wont  to  meet ;  and  such  were  the  familiar 
terms  on  which  Owen  joined  their  social  circle,  that  his 
peculiar  abstemiousness  was  the  theme  of  much  good- 
humoured  raillery,  and  many  a  playful  jest. 

All  this  Owen  was  accustomed  to  bear  with  the  most 
perfect  equanimity  of  mind  ;  for  he  loved  both  the  cliiklren 
and  their  parents  ;  and  they  were,  besides,  too  well-bred. 
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and  too  delicate,  and  kind  in  their  own  feelings,  for  it  to 
be  possible  they  should  give  offence  to  any  one  by  whom 
they  were  known  and  trusted  as  they  were  by  Owen. 

It  happened,  however,  on  this  particular  day,  that  Mr. 
Mason  took  up  the  subject  more  seriously  than  he  had 
ever  done  before ;  and  as  he  and  Owen  sat  together  after 
dinner,  he  asked  him  for  the  first  time,  what  were  his  real 
motives  for  so  strictly  adhering  to  a  line  of  conduct,  which, 
while  it  appeared  to  be  productive  of  no  particular  good, 
was  the  occasion,  from  its  very  singularity,  of  much  in- 
jurious remark,  which,  in  a  minister  of  religion,  ought 
always,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Owen  felt  his  colour  deepen  as  he  prepared  himself  to 
reply  ;  and  what  could  he  say  ?  He  had  been  open  and 
communicative  with  his  friend  on  every  other  subject,  but 
how  could  he  speak  of  the  degradation  of  his  own  family, 
now  that  Margaret  was  involved  in  their  shame.  He 
very  naturally  hesitated  in  his  reply;  but  at  last  concluding 
that  the  secret  of  his  father's  and  his  brother's  fate,  was 
best  buried  with  them,  he  endeavoured  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  his  friend  by  reasons  in  favour  of  a  general 
adoption  of  his  own  rule. 

Here,  however,  Owen  found  himself  weaker  than  he 
had  expected,  for  Mr.  Mason  was  a  good  man — a  religious 
man — a  man  so  much  better,  he  believed,  than  himself, 
that  whatever  line  of  conduct  he  approved,  Owen  felt  a 
predisposition  to  regard  as  right. 

"  If  your  object,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  as  he  closely  pursued 
the  subject,  "  be  to  benefit  others  by  your  example,  how 
much  better  your  influence  would  be,  exemplified  in  a 
temperate  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  than  in 
totally  abstaining  from  them.  By  adopting,  in  modera- 
tion, the  general  customs  of  society,  you  show  that  man, 
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as  a  rational  being,  and  with  a  due  reverence  for  the  moral 
law  before  him,  knows  how  to  govern  his  appetites,  and 
restrain  his  animal  propensities ;  by  abstaining  altogether, 
you  act  the  part  of  an  anchorite,  wlio  retires  from  the 
world,  because  he  has  neither  strength  of  his  own,  nor 
sufficient  faith,  to  enable  him  to  resist  its  temptations." 

All  this  was  new  to  Owen.  It  was  possible,  he  began 
to  think,  that  certain  acts,  which  regard  for  his  own 
safety  would  otherwise  have  required  of  him  as  a  private 
individual, might  be  injurious  to  his  influence  in  the  churoh. 
His  pride  was  roused,  too,  by  the  thought,  that  the  people 
over  whom  his  pastoral  care  extended,  should  thus  have 
room  to  suspect  him  of  not  being  able  to  govern  his  own 
will.  He  ivas  able  to  govern  it.  No  man  had  a  right  to 
say  of  him,  that  he  was  weaker  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
and  that  he  dared  not  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  a 
friend,  or  be  hospitable  himself,  lest  he  should  be  guilty 
of  excess.  The  idea  was  revolting  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
he  bent  down  his  head  in  sullen  indignation,  while  Mr. 
Mason  went  on. 

"  As  a  minister  of  religion,  too,  there  is  an  all-powerful 
argument  against  you,  in  the  instance  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  should  thJnk  myself  venturing 
upon  dangerous  ground,  if  I  presumed  to  be  more  scru- 
j)ulous  than  he  who  left  us  an  example  of  holiness  in  life 
and  conduct,  to  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  attained." 

Owen  was  silent.  These  words  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart."  "  Is  it  so?"  said  he  at  last,  "  and  have  I  been  all 
this  while  in  error  ? " 

"  In  this  one  instance  you  are  in  error,"  said  his  friend, 
"  and  I  grieve  over  it  the  more,  because  your  influence  is 
in  other  respects  so  useful  and  beneficial." 

Had  a  man  of  less  scrupulous  conduct  urged  the  same 
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arguments  upon  Owen,  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  have  produced  little  impression.  But  as  a  creature 
of  feeling,  he  yielded  to  their  influence ;  and  simply 
because  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
friend's  motives,  the  correctness  of  his  life,  and  the  purity 
of  his  principles,  he  began  seriously  to  question — nay, 
rather  to  doubt  than  to  question,  whether  the  sentiments ^ 
of  such  a  man  were  not  more  likely  to  be  right  than  his 
own. 

It  was  late  before  Owen  Meredith  reached  home  that 
night,  for  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  meeting,  and  conversing 
with  his  wife  on  a  subject  which  now  absorbed  his  thoughts. 
The  following  day  he  was  to  dine  at  the  Grange  ;  and  if 
he  was  really  in  error,  it  would  afford  him  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  commencing  a  new  line  of  conduct,  before  a 
family,  who,  whatever  the  difference  between  their  sen- 
timents and  his  own  might  be  on  subjects  in  general,  had, 
according  to  their  peculiar  notions  of  kindness  and  respect, 
always  treated  him  with  attention  and  forbearance. 

Owen  set  off  on  his  walk  to  the  Grange,  without  having 
exchanged  a  single  word  with  his  wife  on  the  subject  of 
his  conversation  the  previous  day  ;  and  Margaret,  happily 
unconscious  of  what  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  employed 
herself  in  making  some  domestic  arrangements,  which 
could  best  be  completed  when  she  was  alone.  It  was  one 
of  those  busy  days  in  which  women  are  apt  to  forget  every 
thing  but  the  occupation  they  have  in  hand — to  forget,  at 
least,  until  evening  comes.  But  then,  when  the  task  is 
finished,  the  curtains  are  let  down,  the  customary  meal  is 
prepared,  and  the  solitary  wife  sits  down  beside  her  silent 
hearth  ;  then  come  those  busy  memories,  those  fond  and 
tender  thoughts,  which  seem  to  rush  with  tenfold  force 
into  the  centre  of  the  heart,  from  having  been  banished 
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even  for  so  short  a  season,  from  their  accustomed>  their 
rightful,  and  their  natural  home. 

It  was  thus  with  Margaret.  And  she  kept  her  baby 
long  awake  that  night,  hoping  its  father  would  return  to 
fold  it  in  his  arms,  and  bless  the  closing  of  its  dewy  eye- 
lids. And  then  she  rose,  and  placed  his  slippers  in  their 
accustomed  position,  and  drew  his  chair  beside  her,  and 
listened,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Her  child  was  happier 
that  night — she  thought  it  lovelier  than  ever.  It  clasped 
its  rosy  hands,  and  mimicked  all  the  sounds  within  ils 
little  world  of  nature  ;  but  the  hour  grew  late,  and  so  she 
sung  her  wonted  lullaby,  and  then  it  slept.  The  hour 
grew  late ;  but  Margaret  had  so  many  blissful  thoughts, 
and  memories  ;  such  sweet  and  pleasant  meditations  upon 
present  things,  such  joyous  and  exulting  hopes  of  that 
bright  future  which  her  husband  and  her  child  seemed 
all-sufficient  of  themselves  to  fill,  that  even  those  solitary 
hours  to  her  were  short,  though  she  started  up  sometimes, 
and  listened,  and  wondered  that  Owen  did  not  come. 

At  length  she  heard  his  steps  upon  the  garden- walk, 
his  voice  of  greeting  to  the  faithful  dog  that  always  wel- 
comed his  return.  Margaret  had  no  thoughts  but  those 
of  joy;  and  when  her  husband  stood  once  more  beside 
her,  the  genuine  gladness  of  her  soul  burst  forth  in  that 
eloquent  and  earnest  language,  with  which  affection  clothes 
its  nameless  nothings  in  a  charm  too  exquisite  to  be 
intelligible  to  a  stranger's  ear. 

"  But  why  were  you  so  late,  dear  Owen  ?  "  said  she, 
rambling  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  See,  it  is  ten 
o'clock  ;  and  only  think,  what  a  long,  long  evening  I  must 
have  had.  You  do  not  speak  to  me,"  she  added,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  in  his  face. 
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Alas,  that  look!  It  has  discovered  a  sad  truth.  The 
light  of  joy  has  faded  from  Margaret's  clear,  pale  brow 
Her  eyes  are  shadowed  as  with  a  heavy  cloud,  and  dim 
with  tears.  Her  form  is  bending  like  a  flower  beneath 
the  lightning's  flash— a  flower  that  is  at  once  both  crushed, 
and  withered. 

Margaret  had  no  language  to  express  her  feelings. 
Her  husband  knew  her  heart — what  could  she  say?  Every 
possible  form  of  argument  and  entreaty  she  had  already 
used  ;  what  more  remained  ?  She  would  have  fallen  upon 
his  neck,  and  wept,  had  there  not  been  a  strange  repulsion 
in  his  countenance,  to  her  as  frightful  as  it  was  new.  She 
retired  to  her  chamber  ;  and  while  hanging  over  the  couch 
of  her  sleeping  child,  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage, 
her  tears  fell  unheeded,  and  alone. 

And  we  hear  of  women  who  can  smile  at  such  spec- 
tacles as  Margaret  witnessed  that  night,  and  at  far  wider 
deviations  than  that,  from  the  moral  purity  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  immortal  being.  Yes  ;  we  hear  of  professedly 
christian  women  who  can  smile  at  the  trace  of  the  serpent 
sin  over  the  countenance  of  him  they  love  best  on  earth. 
But  let  not  the  heart  yield  to  the  belief  that  such  is  love. 
Oh,  no  !  The  only  real  love  is  that  which  is  perpetually 
directed  heavenward  in  its  aspirations ;  and  she  who  can 
look  with  indifference  upon  her  husband's  dereliction  from 
this  course,  though  only  in  a  step,  a  pause,  a  moment's 
hesitation,  knows  nothing  of  the  holy  and  elevating 
influence  of  a  fervent  and  faithful  attachment. 

It  is  a  deeply  painful  lesson  that  we  learn  from  our 
own  unexpected  failure  under  trial  and  temptation,  our 
own  exhibition  of  the  evil  which  lurks  within  a  deceitful 
heart,  our  own  unpremeditated  deviation  from  the  path  of 
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rectitude  and  peace.  Yet  in  all  which  relates  to  our  own 
conduct  we  are  less  shocked,  and  less  astonished,  because 
we  know  the  secret  faults  of  which  we  are  guilty  ;  we 
know  the  root  of  bitterness  from  which  they  spring,  and 
though  the  world  may  be  surprised,  we  know  that  such  a 
line  of  conduct  is  not  worse  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated with  such  tendencies,  and  feelings,  and  principles, 
as  we  possess.  We  know,  too,  that  the  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted is  odious  to  ourselves,  as  it  must  be  to  others ;  that 
we  are  grieved,  and  humbled,  and  filled  with  remorse  at 
the  recollection  of  it ;  and  we  have  a  secret  satisfaction 
m  resolving,  that,  by  divine  assistance,  we  never  will  com- 
mit the  same  act  again. 

Such  indeed  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
such  the  general  character  of  human  experience,  that 
self-knowledge  precludes  the  possibility  of  confidence  in 
self;  but  with  those  we  love,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Pure  and  disinterested  afi'ection  is  so  trusting,  so  richly 
gifted  with  the  power  to  believe  in  every  excellence,  so 
lifted  up  with  hope,  that  to  be  shaken  from  its  hold,  and 
stripped  of  its  power,  and  dashed  backward  from  its  high 
anticipations,  is  the  severest  of  all  the  dispensations  which 
our  suffering  nature  has  to  endure.  To  see  the  brow 
whose  beauty  was  our  joy,  the  smile  whose  gladness  was 
our  welcome,  the  eye  whose  light  was  our  life,  the  coun- 
tenance whose  tone  of  expression  was  the  music  of  our 
souls — to  see  all  these  swept  over  by  a  desolating  flood, 
with  whose  depth  and  limits  we  are  unacquainted  ;  there 
is — there  can  be  no  earthly  calamity  so  great. 

And  yet,  upon  this  it  is  said  that  woman  can  sometimes 
look  calmly  ;  nay,  more — that  she  can  smile  when  the 
cloud  of  shame  is  on  her  husband's  brow,  and  when  his 
lip  is  tainted  with  the  stain  the  poison-cup  has  left.     The 
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wife,  whose  history  we  have  thus  far  traced  out,  was  far 
from  being  one  of  these.  She  saw  her  husband's  altered 
look — she  knew  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  for  the  first 
time  had  stamped  its  impress  there  ;  but  of  its  fearful 
power  over  her  future,  she  was  yet  ignorant,  and  dared 
not  allow  herself  to  think.  It  might  be  accidental.  She 
tried  to  think  it  was.  Yet  again  and  again  it  rose  before 
her,  arrayed  in  fresh  horrors  every  time.  Let  us  look 
into  another  page  of  her  history,  and  see  whether  her 
forebodings  were  not  too  prophetic  in  their  sadness  and 
their  truth. 
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The  cottage  and  the  garden  of  the  curate  of  Hoatherstone, 
never  used  to  look  more  lovely  tlian  in  fine  autumn 
weather,  when  the  vme-leaves  that  clustered  around  the 
windows  had  begun  to  fade  into  every  variety  of  brown 
and  yellow  ;  and  the  oaks,  which  spread  their  protecting 
branches  overhead,  were  tinged  with  gold,  as  the  light 
from  the  glowing  west  glanced  over  them  before  the  sun 
went  down.  It  was  now  three  years  since  the  last  scene 
described  took  place,  and  perhaps  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  curate's  garden  had  lived  a  little  beyond  that 
period  of  beauty  and  perfection  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  progress  of  all  plantations,  when  we  begin  to  look 
through,  or  amongst  the  lengthened  stems,  and  want  the 
massive  green,  and  gay  luxuriance  of  flower  and  leaf, 
which  at  one  time  crowded  together,  and  filled  with  the 
aspect  of  one  universal  bower,  the  beds  and  borders  of 
the  blooming  garden.  It  might  be  that  this  most  lovely 
stage  of  vegetation  had  passed  by,  or  that  the  autumn- 
winds  had  blown  too  rudely,  or  the  hoar-frost  had  come 
too  soon  ;  but  somehow  or  other,  that  garden  did  not 
look  as  it  was  wont,  though  it  was  autumn  now,  and 
though  the  vine-leaves  still  clustered  there,  and  the  oaks 
still  grew,  and  flourished ;  and  all  the  loveliness  of  green 
and  gold,  with  the  waving  of  graceful  boughs,  and  the 
tracery  of  leaf  and  tendril,  were  still  the  same.  If  we  may 
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be  allowed  the  simile,  it  was  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
after  our  first  parents  had  been  expelled.  Nature  in  all 
her  beauty  was  the  same ;  but  the  trace  of  intellectual 
agency,  of  man's  design,  and  woman's  taste,  of  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  human  art — the  painting  with  material 
beauty  an  outward  representation  of  internal  bliss — all 
these  were  gone  ;  and  the  low  wind  that  moaned  through 
the  adjoining  woods,  and  wafted  the  yellow  leaves  from 
off  the  topmost  boughs,  seemed  to  come  with  the  voice  of 
lamentation  for  some  sorrow,  or  some  loss,  which  nature 
was  unable  to  alleviate  or  restore. 

Owen  Meredith  was  from  home  that  day,  and 
Margaret  sat  alone  with  her  children  by  the  cottage 
fire.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  they  begged  for  their 
accustomed  play,  which  never  could  be  so  tlioroughly 
enjoyed  as  when  their  mother  took  a  more  than  equal 
part  in  the  pastime,  whatever  it  might  be.  Nor  was 
Margaret  ever  known  to  refuse,  though  it  was  evident  she 
would  sometimes  have  preferred  being  alone,  and  still. 
Yet  she  had  her  reward  for  the  effort,  however  irksome 
it  might  be  ;  and  when  she  saw  her  children's  sparkling 
eyes,  and  colour  heightened  by  the  healthy  exercise,  and 
heard  their  merry  laugh,  and  listened  to  the  glad  sound  of 
their  little  feet  upon  the  floor,  it  would  have  been  difiicult, 
on  looking  into  her  face,  to  see  that  she  was  not  happy  too. 
Happy  indeed  she  was,  in  one  sense,  for  the  good  are 
never  without  their  consolations  ;  and  it  is  their  peculiar 
privilege,  that  as  they  never  live  for  self,  they  can  always 
derive  enjoyment  from  the  innocent  happiness  of  others. 
Two  hours  later,  when  the  merry  voices  were  all  hushed, 
when  the  little  rosy  hands  had  been  clasped  in  prayer, 
when  the  last  kiss  had  been  pressed  upon  the  downy 
check,   and  when    sleep  had  fallen  like  a   soft   curtain 
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between  them  and  the  moving  world,  Margaret  resumed 
her  seat  by  the  solitary  hearth,  with  such  an  altered  look, 
that  it  was  evident  her  sole  comj:)anions  were  sad  thoughts, 
with  which  her  countenance  and  manner  betrayed  that 
she  was  now  but  too  familiar. 

Margaret  was  busy  at  her  work,  for  whether  in  joy  or 
in  sorrow,  she  never  neglected  any  present  duty;  but 
sometimes  the  office  of  her  needle  appeared  to  be  suddenly 
suspended,  and  one  hand  dropped  involuntarily  down 
upon  her  knee,  while  the  other  was  passed  hastily  across 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  sweep  away  some  gathering  cloud 
that  hung  over  a  half-formed  purpose,  or  hindered  an 
irresolute  design.  At  last  her  occupation  closed  entirely. 
She  looked  at  the  timepiece.  It  was  not  yet  nine.  Her 
cloak  was  hastily  thrown  on;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
she  was  tracing,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  well-known 
path  to  her  father's  dwelling  at  the  Grange. 

Opening  the  private  gate  whicli  led  into  the  grounds 
by  the  Yew-tree  Garden,  Margaret  loitered  amongst 
those  well-known  but  deserted  walks,  which  had  so  many 
recollections  of  infancy,  and  maturer  years  ;  she  loitered, 
for  her  purpose  was  uncheered  by  hope  ;  and  now  that  she 
had  come,  she  almost  wished  herself  back  again  at  home  ; 
so  restless,  so  irresolute,  so  aimless  is  sorrow  that  cannot 
be  endured — anxiety  that  admits  of  no  alleviation  but 
assurance,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  scarcely  less  intoler- 
able than  doubt. 

It  was  a  chill  and  gusty  night,  and  though  the  moon 
shone  clearly  at  intervals,  it  was  suddenly  obscured  by 
murky  clouds,  that  were  driven  about  by  a  fitful  wind, 
which  sometimes  swept  the  leaves  in  rushing  showers 
from  the  trees,  and  stirred  the  air  with  murmuring  and 
mysterious  voices,  such  as  whisper  to  the  imagination  of 
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terror  and  of  death,  and   sometimes,  more  fearfully,  of 
sorrow  and  of  sin. 

The  ungenial  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  however, 
was  not  equally  felt  by  all ;  for  within  the  old  dining- 
room  at  the  Grange,  sat  a  jovial  party,  alike  unconscious 
of  the  fall  of  faded  leaves,  the  chill  of  autumn-winds,  or 
of  the  tears  which  are  sometimes  called  forth  by  unlawful 
and  unhallowed  joy. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  disorder,  and  occasional 
discomfort  which  prevailed  throughout  the  establishment 
at  the  Grange,  the  old-fashioned  dining-room,  with  its 
broad  window,  slightly  screened  by  festoons  of  ivy, 
was  left  in  other  respects  exposed ;  so  that  a  curious 
observer,  by  admission  through  a  private  gate  into  the 
garden,  might  have  seen  the  whole  family  seated  around 
the  social  board ;  for  even  when  the  hall  was  lighted,  pre- 
caution was  seldom  taken  to  close  the  shutters,  until  the 
family  retired  for  the  night.  The  reason  for  this  neglect 
might  partly  be,  that  a  general  carelessness  of  appear- 
ances prevailed  through  the  whole  household,  and  that 
the  window  of  the  dining-room  opened  upon  a  part  of 
the  garden  entirely  unfrequented,  and  almost  closed  in 
by  high  and  thickly-interwoven  shrubs.  Margaret,  how- 
ever, knew  how  to  thread  her  way  amongst  the  matted 
leaves  and  boughs;  and  when,  on  turning  round  a 
buttress  which  jutted  out  from  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
mansion,  the  interior  of  the  lighted  room  was  distinctly 
before  her  view,  she  leaned  her  brow  for  a  moment  upon 
the  cold  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and  breathed  a  prayer  before 
she  even  ventured  to  look  in. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  to  look,  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  the  state  of  things  within  that  room.  There  were 
sounds  that  could  not   be  mistaken,  and  voices  whose 
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every  tone  went  liome  to  that  poor  listener's  heart ;  yet 
all  so  joyous,  and  so  full  of  mh'th,  that  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  thought  of  sympathy  for  her,  existing- 
amongst  that  noisy  group,  rendered  her  situation  more 
desolate,  and  her  sorrow  more  intense. 

But  why  should  Margaret  be  lingering,  as  if  spell- 
bound to  this  spot  ?  Her  father,  and  her  brothers,  all 
except  one,  had  ever  been  uncongenial,  and  must  long 
since  have  become  in  great  measure  estranged  from  her, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  have  separated  her  from  any  very 
intimate  participation  in  w^iat  might  constitute  their 
familiar  enjoyments.  Such  scenes  too — what  fascination 
could  they  possess  for  her  !  Alas  !  how  many  wives  are 
but  too  well  prepared  to  understand,  and  answer,  this 
inquiry !  There  was  one  voice  amongst  that  noisy  group, 
whose  tones  were  at  once  too  sweet,  too  cheerful,  and  too 
sad.  There  was  one  countenance  lighted  up  by  that 
unholy  mirth,  whose  beauty  was  still  too  dear ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  she  lingered,  and  watched,  and  waited, 
until  the  hour  when  those  senseless  revels  should  cease, 
that  she  might  guard  the  homeward  steps  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  protector  of  her's. 

If  Owen  Meredith  could  have  contemplated  that  scene 
as  it  really  was,  surely  a  character  like  his  would  have 
needed  no  other  check  in  its  career  of  folly  and  of  shame. 
The  coarse  repulsive  countenances  of  those  who  composed 
the  group  within,  every  feature  distorted  with  unnatural 
excitement,  until  the  trace  of  humanity  was  almost  gone, 
the  sound  of  those  voices,  the  vulgar  jests,  the  buffoon-, 
ery,  the  worse  than  folly  awakening  idiot  laughter ;  and 
then  that  pale  and  solitary  woman  looking  through  her 
tears  upon  all  this — her  form  the  very  personification  of 
abject  sorrow,  alike  without  pity,  and  without  consolation  ! 
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But  Owen  at  that  moment  knew  nothing,  and  cared 
nothmg,  about  the  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  others. 
His  was  a  constitution  which  knew  no  bounds  in  its 
excitement,  when  under  the  influence  of  unnatural 
stimulus;  and  therefore,  most  especially,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  the  Allonbys,  as  almost  essential  to  their 
convivial  enjoyments;  because  the  sluggish  nature  of 
their  grosser  faculties  rendered  them  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  amusement  which  his  vivacity  and  wit  supplied. 
There  were  other  powerful  reasons  too,  why  his  society 
was  now  as  much  courted  by  the  family  at  the  Grange, 
as  it  had  once  been  despised  and  shunned.  Owen  had 
always  exercised  a  kind  of  influence  over  the  family 
there,  from  a  superiority  of  mind,  which,  though  they 
desired  it  not  for  themselves,  they  could  not  but  admire 
in  him.  The  more  they  admired  him,  however,  and  the 
more  they  yielded  to  him  that  respect  which  real  merit 
seldom  fails  to  command,  the  more  they  felt  the  tacit 
reproach  of  his  upright  conduct,  and  pure  morals,  when 
contrasted  with  their  own.  What  then  was  their 
triumph,  on  finding  that  he  had  fallen  from  that  high 
eminence  on  which  his  firm  standiiig  had  ever  seemed 
like  their  reproach.  It  is  true,  their  respect  for  him  was 
gone.  It  is  true,  even,  they  regarded  him  in  the  light 
of  a  fallen  and  humbled  man ;  but  their  triumph  was, 
for  this  reason,  more  complete,  and  their  exultation  was 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  license  which  they  now 
derived  from  his  example. 

Thus  it  was  that  Owen  became  a  favourite  with  the 
coarse  spirits  at  the  Grange,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  having 
lost  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  his  own  moral 
dignity,  and  all  that  man  esteems  in  himself  or  others, 
was  more  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  the  pitiful  consolation 
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of  being  countenanced  and  courted  by  those  whom  his 
heart  despised.  And,  coarse,  and  rude,  and  illiterate 
as  the  Allonbys  were,  there  is  something,  too,  when  the 
best  feelings  are  warped,  and  the  mind  gets  wrong  in  its 
estimate  of  real  good  and  evil,  there  is  something  in 
wealth,  and  worldly  distinctions,  and  family  mansions, 
and  coats  of  arms,  and  plentiful  tables,  and  rich  appoint- 
ments, and  horses  and  carriages — and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  there  is  something  in  the  torrent  of  prejudiced  opinion, 
which  the  worldly-minded  can  pour  into  any  particular 
channel,  so  as  to  invest  with  a  certain  kind  of  popularity 
which  appears  to  be  almost  irresistible,  whatever  they 
may  choose  to  enforce  by  their  influence,  or  to  dignify 
with  their  favour.  There  is — there  must  be,  something 
in  all  this,  or  why  do  we  so  often  see  the  intelligent,  and 
the  refined,  enduring — nay,  even  seeking  society,  which, 
if  stripped  of  worldly  and  external  advantages,  would  be 
the  very  last  they  would  choose  ? 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Owen  Meredith 
should  find  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  companionship 
of  the  Allonbys,  which  neither  their  moral  nor  intellec- 
tual qualifications  would  ever  have  afforded.  Indeed, 
from  causes  already  stated,  he  had  always  felt  that  they 
exercised  over  him  more  influence  than  he  liked  to 
acknowledge.  He  had  tried  a  thousand  times  to  per- 
suade himself  it  was  because  they  were  his  wife's  rela- 
tions. Had  he  been  asked,  he  would  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  that  such  was  the  case ;  though,  from  the  shrink- 
ing he  felt  under  their  unsparing  raillery  in  cases  where 
he  felt  assured  of  Margaret's  approval,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  the  secret  of  their  influence  was  altogether 
distinct  from  anything  connected  with  her. 

And    Owen    Meredith,    the   man  of   refinement,   the 
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elegant  scholar,  the  husband,  the  father,  the  minister  of 
a  religion  whose  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  power  to 
elevate  and  purify,  while  it  regenerates  the  heart — Owen 
could  lend  his  society  to  that  of  rude  spirits  possessing 
scarcely  a.thought  or  feeling  like  his  own ;  he  could  listen 
to  the  vulgar  jocularity  at  the  Grange,  during  hours 
which  might  have  been  spent  with  a  rational,  affec- 
tionate, and  deep-feeling  woman,  in  one  of  the  happiest 
of  homes. 

We  should  at  once  pronounce  of  such  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  taste,  that  it  was  beyond  nature,  did  not  daily 
observation  of  the  world  convince  us  that  such  things 
have  been,  and  are,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
liable  to  occur,  in  cases  where,  like  that  of  Owen  Mere- 
dith, the  miserable  victim  has  a  bodily  and  constitutional 
tendency  to  intemperance.  With  such,  even  while  the 
mind  revolts  against  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  some- 
times implores  that  assistance  without  which  the  bondage 
of  sin  can  never  be  thrown  off — with  such,  intemperance 
becomes  a  passion,  a  fever,  a  thirst,  which  swallows  up 
every  other  desire,  and  compels  every  other  consideration 
to  give  way.  To  individuals  thus  constituted,  there  is 
but  one  path  of  safety.  For  the  sake  of  such — and 
alas !  they  are  but  too  numerous- — is  it  not  a  noble  sacri- 
fice for  others,  who  are  less  in  danger,  to  be  willing  to 
walk  in  the  same  path  ? 

In  that  good  humour  and  hilarity  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  excess  always  occasioned,  Owen  was 
never  so  suddenly  checked  as  by  the  sad  voice,  the 
serious  countenance,  and  grave  manners  of  his  wife.  He 
seldom  lost  himself  so  far  as  not  to  be  conscious  of  moral 
delinquency  ;  and  when  he  felt,  from  the  meek  and  silent 
reproach  of  Margaret's  humbled  and  sorrowful  look,  that 
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it  was  no  longer  possible  to  be  gay,  his  unnatural  excite- 
ment would  not,  unfrequently,  expend  itself  in  bitter 
taunts,  and  angry  reproaches.  Never  was  his  temper 
more  irritated  than  on  occasions,  when,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  watched, 
suspected,  and  injuriously  thought  of;  and  when,  on  the 
night  we  have  described,  he  traced,  with  uncertain  steps, 
the  path  across  the  fields  from  the  Grange  to  the  village 
of  Heatherstone,  it  may  well  be  supposed  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  find  that  Margaret  herself,  at  that  late  hour, 
was  beside  him;  though  her  silence  might  have  pleaded 
in  her  favour,  with  one  who  had  been  more  capable  of 
appreciating  her  feelings.  With  Owen,  however,  in  his 
present  state,  this  very  silence  was  a  provocation.  He 
wanted  to  be  talking,  and  talking  in  his  own  defence, 
as  most  persons  in  his  situation  do ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  had  given  vent  to  that  most  frequent  of  all 
excuses,  which  throws  upon  the  poor  wife  the  whole  blame 
of  the  husband's  intemperance.  Had  Margaret  been 
less  kind,  less  cruel,  less  strict,  less  lax — had  she  been 
anything,  in  short,  but  what  she  was — he  scrupled  not  to 
declare  that  he  never  should  have  fallen  as  he  had  done. 
And  now,  as  it  was  all  her  fault,  she  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  but  she  never  would  gain  anything  by  watching  and 
waiting  for  him  there. 

All  this,  however,  and  more,  and  worse  than  it  would 
be  easy  to  repeat,  was  as  nothing  to  poor  Margaret.  It 
could  not  make  the  case  more  humbling,  or  more  pain- 
ful than  it  was,  let  her  Owen,  in  his  present- state,  say 
what  he  would.  She  had  only  come  out  because  she 
could  not  rest  at  home,  and  because  she  feared  her  hus- 
band might  not  be  aware  of  some  alterations  which  had 
been   made  in  the  road,  and  which  might  have  proved 
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dangerous  to  one  in  his  situation.  Arrived  at  this  part  of 
the  way,  she  therefore  passed  her  arm  gently  within  his, 
and  having  led  him  safely  past  the  spot,  she  withdrew  it 
again ;  for  what  pleasure  could  there  now  be  in  that 
heart-warm  pressure  which  had  so  often  been  the  mute 
acknowledgment  of  her  husband's  happiness,  in  feeling 
that  she  was  by  his  side. 

It  was  a  sad  walk  to  both,  and  when  they  saw  the 
lights  glancing  from  their  cottage  windows,  it  was  a  relief 
to  feel  that  they  were  reaching  home.  Margaret,  how- 
ever, was  much  surprised  to  see  those  lights  moving 
rapidly  from  room  to  room ;  and  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  her  children  took  possession  of 
her  mind,  only  to  be  relieved  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
house,  by  finding  that  the  mark  of  carriage-wheels  beside 
the  door,  and  the  unusual  unsettlement  of  a  watchful  dog, 
indicated  that  some  one  had  arrived,  though  who  it  might 
be  at  that  untimely  hour,  was  a  question  which  excited 
both  curiosity  and  wonder. 

Margaret's  first  inquiry  was  for  her  children ;  but 
almost  before  she  had  been  fully  assured  of  their  safety, 
her  eye  caught  the  outline  of  a  figure  seated  by  the  par- 
lour fire,  and  the  mystery  was  in  part  explained.  It 
might  well  be  said  to  be  in  part  only  ;  for  that  figure  was 
so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike — so  shrouded,  pale,  and  ghastly, 
it  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 

"  My  brother  ! — it  is  my  brother  Robert !"  exclaimed 
Margaret ;  and,  in  an  instant,  his  full  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face,  while  a  smile  played  over  his  fea- 
tures, which  made  them  look  more  pale  and  deathly  than 
before. 

"  You  said  I  might  come  to  you,  Margaret,"  said  he, 
smiling  still — "  come  to  you  and  die,  if  I  liked  ;  and  here 
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I  am,  having  taken  full  possession  of  your  house.  But 
where  have  you  been  ?  for  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  home  ;  I  was  so  tired  of  listening  for  you." 

"  We  have  been  to  the  Grange." 

"  Yes,  the  servant  told  me  so ;  and  she  made  a  curious 
blunder,  for  she  said  her  master  had  been  dining  there, 
and  her  mistress  had  gone  to  fetch  him  home.  Is  this 
the  order  of  things,  Madge  ?" 

On  saying  this,  Robert  laughed  as  heartily  as  hia 
strength  would  permit ;  while  his  sister,  with  burning 
cheeks,  stooped  down,  to  render  him  some  of  those  kind 
offices  which  his  feeble  state  required. 

It  was  not  unknown  to  Margaret  that  her  brother  had 
been  for  many  weeks  ill,  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel  with  a  brother  officer ;  but  that  he  should  come  to 
be  the  inmate  of  her  house,  she  had  not  even  dared  to 
wish,  so  much  did  she  feel  the  altered  state  of  things 
there,  that  the  presence  of  any  one  would  have  been  irk- 
some to  her ;  and  that  of  a  brother,  under  such  circum- 
stances, more  particularly  painful.  Still,  as  he  had 
come,  she  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  as  her  heart, 
despite  its  heavy  griefs,  could  not  but  glow  with  all  the 
true  and  warm  affection  that  luckless  brother  had  ever 
claimed,  she  was  not  backward  in  offering  him  every 
proof  of  the  most  cordial  and  sisterly  welcome. 

"  But  where  is  Owen?"  asked  Robert,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  more  than  usually  talkative  mood ;  "  why  does  he  not 
come  to  speak  to  me  ?  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  my  being 
here.  Do  tell  him,  Margaret,  I  am  not  what  I  used  to 
be  ;  so  tame,  so  quiet,  he  will  find  me  as  tractable  as  his 
own  little  child.  And,  oh  !  my  sister — my  own  good, 
kind  sister ;  you  may  tell  him,  with  truth,  I  am  so  happy 
to  be  here,  that  rather  than  be  turned  out  into  the  cold 
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world  of  strangers  again,  I  will  submit  to  any  rule  he 
may  impose.  Ah !  Margaret,  don't  you  remember  that 
miserable  morning  when  I  insulted  him  about  the  *  rule' 
of  his  house,  and  said  so  many  bitter  things  to  you  both  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that  day  too  well,"  was  answered 
by  Margaret,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  sad,  that  her  brother, 
struck  with  its  peculiar  tone,  drew  her  close  to  his  side, 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  promised,  with 
every  demonstration  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  that  he  would 
not  give  trouble  nor  offence,  nor  occasion  Owen  any  rea- 
son to  wish  that  he  had  not  come. 

"  That  was  a  memorable  day,"  he  resumed,  recurring 
to  the  subject,  for  he  wanted  to  unburden  his  heart  to  his 
sister,  by  the  history  of  his  whole  life  from  that  period ; 
and  now,  when  rest  was  more  than  usually  desirable,  and 
when  excitement  was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  most 
warned  against,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  rambled 
on  all  night ;  while  the  rapid,  confused,  and  incoherent 
manner  in  which  he  talked,  proved  but  too  plainly,  that 
his  hurried  and  imprudent  journey  had  already  been  too 
much  for  his  strength.  In  vain  did  Margaret  interrupt 
him  by  asserting  her  authority,  as  a  nurse,  to  insist  on 
his  being  quiet ;  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  would 
not  retire  for  the  night,  until  he  had  seen  Owen,  and 
received  from  him  a  confirmation  of  his  sister's  welcome. 

Too  well  did  Margaret  know  the  rash  and  impetuous 
temper  of  her  brother,  to  refuse  this  request ;  yet,  how  to 
screen  her  husband  from  his  observation,  was  more  tlian 
she  could  hope,  or  think ;  for,  as  in  all  cases  of  hectic 
fever,  her  brother's  faculties  seemed  to  be  sharpened  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  acuteness  ;  so  that  what  might  have 
escaped  his  notice  at  another  time,  was  almost  sure  to  be 
detected  now.    Another  hour,  however — even  half  that 
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time  she  thought  would  be  so  much  gain;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  she  had  made  ready  for  her  husband  some  strong 
coffee  in  another  room,  and  implored  him  not  to  make 
his  appearance,  until  she  had  prepared  lier  brother  for 
seeing  him.  Each  time,  therefore,  that  the  subject  was 
renewed,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the 
invalid  into  another  channel ;  and  even  suffered  him  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  his  own  history,  hoping  it 
might  occupy  his  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
things. 

"  You  know,"  said  Robert,  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, "  that  you  made  me  promise  I  would  come  to  you 
if  ever  I  fell  into  distress,  and  wished  to  find  a  home  with 
you.  I  have  been  very  near  the  grave  since  then,  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  I  determined,  that  if  I 
lived,  I  would  hasten  to  you  the  first  moment  that  I 
could  escape.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  about  that 
foolish  duel.  I  requested  a  brother  officer  to  write  to  my 
father,  and  give  him  a  fair  statement  of  the  whole ;  for 
I  knew  how  it  would  be  misrepresented  in  the  public 
papers.  Indeed,  I  have  been  most  unfairly  treated 
throughout  ;  though,  I  confess,  this  amiable  temper 
of  mine  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  story,  you  must  place 
my  chair  a  little  out  of  the  draught.  And  see  what  a 
wretched  fire  you  have,  Margaret.  It  must  be  a  bitterly 
cold  night.      I  feel  as  if  an  ague-fit  was  upon  me." 

As  Robert  Allonby  uttered  these  w^ords,  it  became 
evident  that  a  coldness,  almost  like  the  chill  of  death, 
was  creeping  over  him  ;  his  countenance,  which  before 
had  been  extremely  pale,  assumed  a  ghastly,  and  almost 
livid  hue,  w4iile  strong  shiverings  shook  his  whole 
frame. 
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"  I  have  certainly  caught  cold  on  my  journey,"  said  he ; 
"  1  never  felt  in  this  way  before.  Come  near  to  me, 
Margaret,  and  let  me  feel  your  hand.  And  Owen,  too ; 
where  can  he  be,  and  what  can  he  be  doing  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  time  to  show  me  the  kindness  of  a  brother — nay, 
more,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual  advice  ;  for 
I  sorely  need  his  help,  and  I  think  this  must  be  death 
that  is  creeping  over  me." 

In  vain  did  Margaret  endeavour  to  convince  her  bro- 
ther that  his  present  distressing  sensations  were  but  the 
prelude  of  an  interval  of  fever,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
his  premature  exertion,  and  exposure  to  fatigue  and  cold. 
His  own  belief  was,  that  he  was  dying ;  and  he  very 
naturally  persisted  in  requesting  that  Owen  might  be 
immediately  called. 

Margaret  left  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  returned 
with  her  husband.  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that 
instant  to  say  whether  the  sister  or  the  brother  looked 
more  pale,  more  haggard,  or  more  distressed  ;  and  there 
was  Owen,  heated,  flushed,  disordered,  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  yet  unable  to 
command  a  single  muscle  of  his  face,  or  tone  of  his  voice, 
or  effort  of  his  mind,  to  suit  so  serious  and  so  melancholy 
an  occasion. 

Robert  Allonby  fixed  his  full,  clear,  deep  eyes,  now 
wild  and  bright  with  fever,  directly  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  brother.  "  I  wanted  you  to  pray  with  me,"  said 
he,  "  but — but — "  and  he  burst  into  a  frenzied  laugh. 
"  Is  it  come  to  this,  Madgy,  at  last?"  he  continued. 
"  Have  they  persuaded  him  to  become  like  one  of  us?" 

Margaret  motioned  to  her  husband  to  leave  the  room, 
for  she  saw  that  her  brother's  look  and  manner  were 
beginning   to   assume  the  character  of  delirium  ;    and 
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Owen,  having  just  consciousness  enough  to  know  that  in 
his  present  situation  he  was  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene, 
gladly  obeyed  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  withdraw. 

/.I' What  is  the  matter  with  Owen?"  said  Robert,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  in  that  quick,  hurried,  yet  earnest 
manner,  which  belongs  to  the  impatience  of  fever.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?  Do  tell  me,  Margaret,  for  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  strangely  altered ;"  and  he  laughed 
again  in  a  way  that  made  his  sister  shudder  as  she  bent 
over  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Owen?"  said  he  again,  and 
again,  until  Margaret  answered,  in  a  low  imploring  tone, 
"  Don't  ask  me,  dear  Robert." 

As  she  said  this,  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
and  drawing  her  fingers  through  the  thick  curls  of  his 
black  and  glossy  hair,  she  told  him,  in  a  voice  as  decided 
as  it  was  kind,  that  he  must  submit  to  let  her  make  pre- 
parations for  him,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  to  seek  repose 
for  the  night. 

Yielding  to  his  sister,  with  that  habitual  and  instinc- 
tive acknowledgment  of  her  influence,  which  had  so  often 
tamed  his  wayward  spirit,  in  their  early  days,  Robert  at 
last  consented  to  be  conducted  to  his  room,  where  Mar- 
garet watched  by  him  through  the  night,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  before  morning  dawned,  that  he 
had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

Three  years  before  this  time,  Owen  Meredith  would 
have  shrunk  from  meeting  the  eye  of  his  wife  on  the 
morning  after  such  a  scene  as  the  last  night  had  pre- 
sented, but  all  evil  willingly  indulged,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  even  of  the 
most  compassionate  and  sensitive  of  human  beings — so 
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much  so,  that  one  is  sometimes  led  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
guilty  could  be  brought  for  one  moment  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  actual  cruelty  of  vice,  some  who  are  not  yet 
"  all  evil,"  would  surely  be  induced  to  forsake  their 
darling  sin,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  some  principle  of 
kindness  is  still  remaining  in  their  nature. 

If  intemperance  could  be  indulged  by  any  one  without 
producing  such  fearful  and  destructive  consequences,  it 
surely  might  have  been  by  Owen  Meredith,  whose  feel- 
ings were  more  than  ordinarily  sympathizing  and  kind  ; 
and  sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  had  his  visitations  of  such 
inexpressible  tenderness  towards  his  wife  and  children, 
that  he  not  unfrequently  was  brought,  by  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
own  existence,  as  the  only  means  of  rendering  theirs  less 
wretched. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  compunction 
work  the  cure  of  the  malady  which  preyed  upon  his 
peace  ?  If  this  important  question  could  be  answered,  it 
would  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  our  own  country, 
have  ceased  to  ask  it ;  for  they  look  abroad,  and  behold 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  same  condition,  wretched 
— most  irremediably  wretched — nay,  actually  writhing  in 
the  grasp  of  what  they  know  to  be  a  fatal  enemy,  and 
often  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  suffering,  as  to  put  an 
end  to  life  itself,  rather  than  endure  another  moment  of 
their  agony  ;  yet,  powerless^  incapable,  nay,  even  unwill- 
ing, to  cast  off  the  galling  fetters  of  the  tyrant  who  exer- 
cises this  cruel  mastery  over  them. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  most  melancholy  moods,  that 
Owen  Meredith  left  his  house  on  the  morning  we  have 
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described,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  a  lonely  walk,  the 
least  frequented  of  any  in  that  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
he  had  lately  learned  to  seek  exclusively  such  walks,  for 
he  never  passed  a  single  house  in  the  village,  or  even  in 
the  extensive  parish  over  which  his  pastoral  care  extended, 
without  being  painfully  reminded  of  duties  shamefully 
neglected,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  his  own 
general  unfitness  for  tlie  sacred  office  which  he  filled. 
With  a  perversion  of  feeling  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
similar  cases,  lie  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  sanctity  of  his  office  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral 
fitness  as  a  minister  ;  and  thus  his  mind  became  con- 
fused, and  degraded,  by  lax  and  uncertain  notions  of 
individual  responsibility,  of  the  requirements  of  the  reli- 
gion he  professed,  and  even  of  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil  in  general. 

Musing  upon  these  things  as  he  pursued  his  walk, 
and  endeavouring  to  beguile  his  conscience,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  by  an  indefinite  succession  of  vague 
thoughts,  Owen  Meredith  was  startled  by  the  sobs  of  a 
young  woman  weeping  bitterly,  as  she  sat  upon  a  bank 
by  the  roadside.  In  one  hand  she  grasped  the  skirts  of 
a  rosy  child  that  was  gathering  the  yellow  leaves  from 
the  ground,  while  with  the  other  she  pressed  her  apron  to 
her  forehead,  so  as  to  conceal  from  her  siglit  any  one  wdio 
might  happen  to  approach.  It  was  evident  her  grief  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  child,  for  it  \vas  the  picture  of 
health  and  glee,  laughing  and  crowing  at  the  sight  of  the 
eddying  leaves,  which  a  light  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
trees ;  while  the  mother  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  with  that 
involuntary  and  monotonous  motion,  which  sometimes 
affords  the  last  and  sole  remaining  relief  under  acute  and 
hopeless  suffering*.  'J-^^^  ti^wv./ 
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"My  good  woman,"  said  Owen — and  the  poor  creature 
started  as  lie  spoke — "can  I  do  anything  to  assist  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  melancholy  reply,  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  looked  another  way,  as  if  feeling  but  too  deeply 
that  he  was  not  the  person  from  whom  coixsolation  or 
help  could  come. 

"  But  surely  there  is  something  I  can  do,"  said  Owen, 
still  lingering.  "  You  seem  to  be  in  trouble." 

"Seem!"  said  the  woman,  somewhat  scornfully,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  upon  him  with  a  meaning  he  could  not 
understand. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  state,"  said  Owen,  making 
another  effort,  though  the  expression  of  the  woman's 
countenance  was  most  painful  to  him. 

"  Did  you  never  leave  any  one  in  trouble  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  bitterness  which  made  him  apprehend  that  her 
reason  had  departed. 

"Did  you  never  leave  them  in  trouble?"  she  con- 
tinued, with  her  teeth  almost  clenched,  "and  did  you 
never  find  them  in  trouble  when  you  came  home  ?  Oh, 
sir,  forgive  me  ;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  offended  in  this 
way ;  and  sorry  indeed  I  am  to  have  insulted  my  minis- 
ter as  I  have  done ;  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  have 
gone  through  that,  this  night,  which  would  have  mad- 
dened a  stronger  brain  than  mine  !" 

"Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Owen. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  then,  sir?  Why,  I'm  the  wife 
of  your  own  gardener,  James  Grant,  the  man  you  turned 
away  for  drinking." 

"And  he  has  been  out  of  work  these  hard  times?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  he  has  been  exactly  out 
of  work ;  but  it's  the  drink,  sir,  that's  destroying  him, 
and  us  all." 
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Owen  felt  his  colour  deepen  as  lie  spoke,  but  his 
natural  pride  reminded  him,  that  he  ought  to  assume  a 
dignity  which  he  could  not  feel. 

"  Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  husband  on  this 
subject?"  he  asked. 

"  Talked  to  him  ?"  said  the  woman,  rising  from  her 
posture  of  abject  woe  :  "  I  have  prayed  him  on  my  bended 
knees  to  spare  himself,  and  me;  but  when  did  you  know 
talking  of  any  use  in  such  a  case  as  his  ?" 

"  Yet,  surely,  the  kind  importunity  of  a  faithful  wife" — 

"  Sir — Sir  " — continued  the  woman,  fixing  her  eyes 
with  something  more  than  earnestness  upon  Owen's  face, 
"  I  would  fain  hope  to  be  kept  from  saying  what  is 
unbecoming  from  me  to  one  in  your  station ;  but  I  am  a 
poor  crazed  creature,  and  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  do. 
It  is  fit,  too,  that  you  should  learn  my  history,  for  you,  of 
all  men,  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it." 

Owen  felt  it  right  to  encourage  the  poor  woman  to 
go  on,  hoping  he  might  be  able,  in  his  pastoral  office, 
to  render  her  some  assistance,  though,  had  his  own 
feelings  been  consulted,  he  would  more  willingly  have 
closed  an  interview  which  had  already  cost  him  sufficient 
pain. 

The  simple  history  of  James  Grant  was  soon  told.    He 

had  been  a  young  man  of  uncertain  habits  before  entering 

the  service  of  the  Curate  of  Heatherstone ;    when  the 

example  of  his  master,  the  oversight  of  his  mistress,  and 

the  domestic  regulations  of  their  house  and  family,  had 

wrought  so  great  a  change  in  his  character,  that  his  wife, 

for  some  time,  esteemed  herself  the  happiest  of  women. 

Still  James  was  never  to  be  depended  upon,  for  he  hung 

his  good  resolutions  upon  the  principles  of  other  men, 

rather   than   upon  his  own,  resting  his  confidence  upon 

what  the  curate  did,  instead  of  upon  what  he  resolved  to 
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do  hImselF.  Nor  did  his  wife  fear  anything,  even  on  this 
ground  ;  for  she  thought,  if  her  husband  remained  steady 
so  long  as  his  master's  example  was  the  same,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  apprehending  any  change.  One 
evening,  however,  about  a  year  before  this  time,  Jam,es 
Grant  returned  home,  and  seating  himself  by  the  fireside 
opposite  his  wife,  he  looked  in  her  face  with  a  strange 
kind  of  meaning  in  his  eye.  It  was  half  comic,  half 
wild,  and  his  wife  thought  he  had  some  strange  story  to 
tell  her,  which  would  afford  them  both  amusement  for  the 
evening.  What  was  her  astonishment  then,  to  find  that 
his  own  natural  tendency  to  evil  had  received  a  powerful 
stimulus  from  circumstances  which  had  transpired  in  his 
master's  family,  and  of  which  her  husband's  personal 
observation  permitted  her  not  to  doubt.  The  conduct  of 
James  Grant  assumed  a  different  aspect  from  that  time. 
A  willing  slave  to  inclination,  he  soon  became  the  victim 
of  intemperance,  and  though  dismissed  on  this  ground 
from  the  employment  of  a  kind  and  generous  master,  he 
still  maintained  that  it  was  the  example  of  that  master 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

"  And  it  was  so,"  said  the  poor  wife,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  story,  "  though  I  say  it  who  perhaps  ought  not  ; 
for  so  long  as  I  could  uphold  the  clergyman  as  being- 
clear  of  everything  of  the  kind,  my  husband  never  had  a 
word  to  say." 

Owen  was  silent:  what  could  he  reply?  Taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  moment's  pause  to  turn  away,  the 
woman  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  agony,  implored  him  not  to  leave  her  until  he 
had  told  her  what  to  do. 

"  You  can  go  back  to  your  happy  home,"  said  she, 
"  where  I  know  there  is  one  who  always  meets  you  with 
love  and  kindness." 
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"And  3011?"  asked  Owen,  for  desj)ite  his  self- 
reproaches,  he  could  not  withhold  his  pity. 

"My  home!"  said  the  woman:  "Oh!  Sir,  it  is  so 
desolate.  Last  night  my  husband  staid  out  later  tlian 
usual,  sol  took  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  crept  round  by 
tlie  orchard  hedge,  and  down  the  back  lane  of  the  public- 
house,  where  I  knew  lie  always  was.  The  shutters  were 
closed,  but  through  a  chink  in  the  wood  I  could  see  into 
the  room  where  he  sat  with  two  or  three  neighbours  ; 
and  a  merry  company  they  were,  if  one  might  judge  by 
their  songs,  and  their  laughter,  that  went  to  my  very 
heart,  while  I  stood  shivering  there  in  the  cold.  I  said 
there  were  two  or  three  neighbours,  and  there  was  that 
Haunting  girl,  the  publican's  daughter,  going  in  and  out, 
and  jeering  with  James  about  the  curtain-lecture  he 
would  get  at  home.  Oh !  Sir,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I 
tliink  my  poor  head  was  turned ;  so,  instead  of  going 
back  to  our  house,  I  wandered  over  the  common, 
and  sat  down  by  the  hedge,  and  cried  while  my  baby 
slept,  and  here  we  have  been  all  night.  Now,  tell  me, 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  christian  kindness  in  your  heart,  tell 
me  what  I  must  do,  for  there  is  no  supporting  this 
misery." 

Owen  stood  all  this  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  foot  unconsciously  trampling  down  some 
flowers  which  grew  upon  the  bank.  The  words  of  this 
wretched  being  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  the  fact 
which  she  told  him  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  his  own 
example,  sank  deeper  still. 

"What  shall  Ave  both  do?"  said  he  at  last;  "for  my 
grief  is  deeper  than  yours ;"  and  tears,  the  natural  result 
of  his  moral  malady  operating  in  connexion  with  his 
sensitive    mind,    chased   each   other    rapidly   down    his 
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cheeks.  "Go  home,  my  good  woman!"  he  continued, 
ofFenng  money  to  the  poor  wretch  whose  necessities  were 
beyond  his  power  to  relieve.  "  Go  home,  and  do  your 
best,  and  pray  fervently  for  your  husband,  and  for  me, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  eall  upon  you." 

The  woman  looked  astonished,  for  the  resentful 
language  her  husband  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in 
speaking  of  his  late  master  after  being  dismissed  from  his 
service,  and  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  he  had 
exposed  and  triumphed  over  those  instances  of  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  which  so  many 
voices  were  ready  to  tell,  had  led  her  to  suppose  him 
some  hard-hearted  pharisee,  who  would  justify  in  himself 
the  indulgence  he  denied  to  another.  Natural  feeling, 
however,  always  bears  with  it  strong  evidence  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  there  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  Owen's  countenance,  in  his  tears,  and  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  which  at  once  softened  her  indignation  against 
him,  as  the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin,  and  excited  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  one,  whom,  an  hour  before,  she 
would  have  deemed  the  last  man  on  earth  to  eall  it  forth. 
With  an  expression  of  gratitude,  accompanied  by 
something  like  respect,  Owen's  offered  bounty  was 
accepted,  and  he  immediately  directed  his  steps  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mason,  where  he  had  become  of 
late  a  much  less  frequent  visitor  than  in  former  years. 
The  fact  was,  the  feelings  of  this  friend,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  his  family,  had  cooled  towards  a  man,  whom  they 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  perfectly  correct ;  and,  forgeting 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ridicule  his  strict 
abstemiousness,  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  used  his 
influence  as  a  christian  friend,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside 
Uiis    rule,   and   to  live  as   himself  and   the    rest  of  the 
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religious  world  were  living,  they  were  perhaps  the  least 
charitable  of  all  his  parishioners,  towards  a  temptation 
by  which  they  themselves  had  never  been  assailed. 

Of  all  kinds  of  estrangement,  that  of  children  is 
perhaps  the  most  touching  to  our  natural  feelings.  Yet 
even  this,  Owen  Meredith  had  to  bear,  when  he  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  Mason ;  for  the  junior  part  of  the 
family,  though  possibly  unconscious  of  the  cause,  were 
accustomed  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which 
at  once  destroyed  their  confidence,  and  repelled  their  love. 

"  They  used  to  meet  me  at  the  turn  of  the  garden 
walk,"  said  Owen  to  himself,  as  he  traced  the  well-known 
path.  "They  used  to  stop  me  with  their  little  arms 
twined  around  me ;  and  now,  no  wonder  they  fly  from 
me ;  no  wonder  they  are  taught  to  shun  such  a  monster 
as  I  am  grown."  And  with  these  sad  thoughts,  he  asked 
if  Mr.  Mason  was  at  home,  and  if  he  could  see  him  for  a 
few  moments. 

He  was  told  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  at  home, 
and  he  was  told  so  by  a  servant ;  for  he  had  lately 
been  ushered  into  a  vacant  parlour  whenever  he 
called,  and  sometimes  permitted  to  remain  some  time 
alone  before  any  one  appeared.  At  last  Mr.  Mason 
entered  the  room,  and  shook  him  slightly  by  the  hand, 
while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  some  distant  object,  and 
his  voice  uttered  only  the  common-place  expi-essions  of 
a  casual  acquaintance. 

And  Owen  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  understand 
and  feel  all  this ;  but  he  nerved  himself  nevertheless 
for  the  occasion,  and  answered  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  reception  his  friend  thouglit  fit  to  give  liim. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  engaged  this  morning  ?"  said  Owen, 
in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 
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"  I  am  a  little  occupied,"  replied  Mr.  Mason,  looking 
at  his  watch  ;  "  but  the  hour  is  early,  and  I  dare  say 
I  shall  have  time  to  finish  my  letters  for  the  post." 

"  I  would  not  detain  you,"  resumed  0\yen,  "  but  that 
there  is  a  subject  of  some  importance  to  me,  on  which 
I  wish  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  you  ;  and  as  you 
are  yourself  deeply  implicated,  it  is  but  right  that  you 
should  bear  with  me,  if  I  speak  of  truths  which  you  may 
not  like  to  hear." 

"  I  implicated  ?"  said  Mr.  Mason,  with  a  look  of  grave 
astonishment — "  I,  myself,  implicated  ?" 

"  Yes,  you,"  replied  Owen.  "  Perhaps  you  may 
remember,  about  three  years  ago,  advising  me  to  lay 
aside  the  rule  of  conduct  I  at  that  time  maintained  with 
regard  to  total  abstinence  from  all  those  indulgences 
which  so  frequently  lead  to  intemperance  and  excess." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Mason  ;  "  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  be  charged  with  the  consequences  which  have  resulted, 
and  which  no  one  can  deplore  more  than  myself." 

"  The  consequences,"  resumed  Owen,  "  were  such  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  human  nature,  but  more  espe- 
cially with  my  own  constitution,  might  have  been  prepared 
to  expect." 

"  With  human  nature  in  general,"  observed  Mr.  Mason, 
"  I  may  certainly  boast  some  acquaintance ;  but  of  your 
particular  constitution,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  I  am 
happily  ignorant." 

"  It  is  time  you  should  be  informed,  then,"  said  Owen, 
"  that  there  is  a  particular  constitution  of  body,  whether 
hereditary,  or  otherwise,  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
point  in  question,  to  which  artificial  stimulus  becomes,  by 
frequent  indulgence,  a  thirst — a  craving — an  absolute 
want,  too  powerful  for  the  mere  act  of  the  will,  unaided 
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l)y  circimistancc?,  to  keep  in  check.  You,  \vlio  sil  calmly 
there,  despising  my  weakness,  and  abhorring  my  gnilt, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  fire  that  is  awakened  in  a  brain 
like  mine,  or  of  the  restlessness  of  mind  and  body,  the 
withering  of  the  nerves,  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  the 
frightful  vitality  of  the  diseased  imagination,  producing 
altogether  such  an  accumulation  of  agony  as  a  frcsli 
a})plication  of  the  poisonous  stimulus  alone  can  relieve, 
by  affording  a  temporary  unconsciousness  of  reality  and 
truth." 

"  Haiipily  for  me,"  replied  Mr.  Mason,  "  I  am  un- 
conscious of  these  things ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  cultivate  a 
farther  accpiaintance  with  such  a  state  of  mind  and 
feeling." 

"  But  you  shaJl  hear  me,"  exclaimed  Owen,  grasping 
his  arm.  "  You  shall  know  into  what  a  gulf  you  have 
plunged  the  man  who  was  weak  enough,  and  guilty 
enough,  to  make  your  advice  a  plea  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  inclinations.  I  am  determined  you  shall  know 
this,  because  you  are  a  religious  man ;  and  you  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  working-out  of  every  sys- 
tem of  moral  conduct  y>hich  you  advocate.  Know,  then, 
that  I  stand  here  before  you  a  ruined  man — ruined  in 
body  and  soul,  except  only — and  I  say  it  with  profound 
reverence — that  there  is  more  mercy  with  God  than  with 
man ;  and  I  believe  that,  even  now,  if  I  had  strength  to 
shake  this  monster  from  me,  I  believe — I  hope  that  I 
might  yet  be  forgiven.  But  you  cannot  know — no,  there 
is  no  language  adequate  to  convey  to  your  understanding, 
the  depth  to  which  I  have  fallen,  and  the  agony  in  which 
I  live !" 

As  Owen  said  these  words,  he  leaned  forward,  and 
covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  actually  groaned 
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aloud.  His  friend,  painfully  affected  by  this  evidence  of 
his  sufferings,  yet  still  anxious  to  clear  himself  from 
blame,  again  took  up  the  argument  he  had  so  often 
used,  that,  in  recommending  a  deviation  from  the  strict 
rule  of  abstinence,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
countenancing  excess. 

"  But  how  dared  you,"  exclaimed  Owen,  "  advise 
me  to  break  down  the  old  landmark,  without  furnishing 
me  with  some  other  protection  against  the  desolating 
flood?" 

"  You  had  your  principles — your  conscience." 

"  Yes,  I  have  my  principles,  and  my  conscience  still ; 
and  what  of  them?  They  are  convicting  me  all  the  day, 
and  condemning  me  all  the  night." 

"  You  had  the  resource  of  prayer." 

"  I  had — I  acknowledge  it  with  self-abasement,  and 
with  shame  ;  but  how  often  was  the  tempting  cup  first 
drained,  and  then  a  weak,  irresolute,  and  faithless  prayer 
poured  out  from  polluted  lips.  I  tell  you  again,  that  the 
spark  once  lighted  in  a  constitution  like  mine,  a  train  of 
evil  is  set  on  fire,  which  no  human  power  is  able  so  much 
as  to  restrain.  Would  you  like  to  see  what  that  deadly 
fire  has  burned  up  ? — come  home  with  me,  and  count  the 
ashes  on  my  hearth." 

"  Still  you  must  allow,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "  that  what 
I  did  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiarity  of  your 
temperament,  and  of  your  liability  to  fall." 

"  I  do  allow  it,"  said  Owen  ;  "  I  know  it  w^as  done  in 
ignorance,  and  I  dwell  thus  upon  the  subject,  that  you 
may  understand  it  better,  and  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future,  when  you  have  to  deal  with  others  who  are  con- 
stituted like  me;  for  I  am  not  alone  in  my  degradation. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  are,  like  mc,  the  children  of 
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intemperate  parents ;  with  tliem  it  is  possible  the  incli- 
nation to  excess  may  prevail  in  a  greater  degree,  and  if 
you  have,  unconsciously,  been  the  ruin  of  one  man,  liow 
are  you  sure  that  you  have  not  injured  others?  How 
are  you  sure  that,  amongst  those  who  sit  down  to  your 
plentiful  board,  there  are  not  other  men,  weak,  and  hesi- 
tating on  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  I  was  once.  Oh  !  sir,  it 
is  a  solemn  and  a  fearful  thing  for  a  religious  professor 
to  advise  any  one  to  give  up  a  scruple,  whatever  it  may 
be! 

"  I  am  now  going  liome,  if  home  it  may  be  called, 
where  I  find  neither  peace  nor  comfort,  and  where  the 
smiles  of  my  angel  wife  are  yet  more  wounding  than  her 
tears.  I  am  going  to  hear  the  prattle  of  my  children, 
and  to  feel  like  a  demon  blasting  their  cherub  joy.  I  am 
going  to  tread  the  walks  of  my  garden,  whose  beauty  is 
gone ;  to  wander  in  the  woods,  who^e  vocal  melody  has 
no  music  for  me ;  to  hide  myself  from  the  sun,  and  the 
pure  clear  sky  ;  to  skulk  away  from  the  social  inter- 
course of  man — it  may  be  to  put  an  end  to  this  torment 
at  once !" 

As  Owen  said  this,  he  turned  away.  The  last  words 
had  been  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  his 
look  was  uncertain  and  wild  ;  but  Mr.  Mason,  conclud- 
ing he  was  even  at  that  moment  under  temporary  excite- 
ment, set  no  guard  upon  his  steps,  further  than  to  follow 
him  with  his  eye  to  the  most  distant  part  of  his  own 
grounds. 

Owen  wandered  on  to  a  remote  part  of  an  adjoining 
wood,  not  unfamiliar  to  him — for  he  had  lately  sought  tlie 
most  solitary  walks  which  the  neighbourhood  afforded — 
and  choosing  for  the  scene  of  his  meditations  a  deep  and 
shadosvy  dell,  he  sunk  down  upon  a  bank,  and  resigned 
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liiiiisclf  to  a  train  of  thoughts,  of  which  none  would  have 
envied  hiia  the  possession.  Although  he  had  almost 
become  a  stranger  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature, 
he  was  soothed,  even  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  by 
tlie  sound  of  rippling  water  near  him  ;  and  sometimes  he 
looked,  almost  unconsciously,  to  a  natural  fountain  in 
the  rock,  from  whence  a  little  stream  of  clear  water  was 
falling  into  its  green  basin  below.  Mobile  he  gazed 
upon  this  spot,  two  peasants  approached  him— an  old 
man,  and  a  boy.  They  were  evidently  weary  with  labour, 
and  the  elder  of  the  two  took  off  his  cap,  and  shook 
back  the  long  grey  hairs  from  his  brow,  while  the  boy 
made  a  cup  with  both  his  rosy  hands,  and  drank  heartily 
from  the  sparkling  stream.  The  old  man  then  did  the 
same,  and  both  seemed  refreshed,  as  they  turned  away 
to  resume  their  toil,  talking  cheerfully  as  they  went. 

"  It  is  enough  for  them,"  said  Owen,  breathing  his 
tlionghts  aloud,  "and  tlicy  have  to  bear  the  burden  and 
the  heat  of  the  day." 

The  beams  of  the  afternoon  sun  had  begun  to  shoot 
askance  through  the  tall  stems  of  the  trees,  and  to  glance 
upon  the  mossy  bank  where  Owen  was  laid,  before  he 
thoughtof  rctuining  home  ;  but  when  the  plaintive  robin 
w^arbled  its  last  song,  and  the  smoke  of  the  woodcutter's 
fire  began  to  die  away  in  the  distance,  he  rose  to  depart 
from  that  solitary  spot.  He  rose,  and  how  ?  An  hum- 
bled, an  altered — a  better,  and  a  wiser  man  ;  for  he  had 
knelt  in  that  solitude,  and  he  had  prayed.  What  more 
— what  else  could  he  do  ?  And  boundless,  beyond  all 
})ower  of  language  to  describe,  is  the  mercy  of  that  dis- 
pensation, by  which  man  is  permitted,  even  in  such  a 
state  as  his,  to  have  recourse  to  prayer. 

Margaret  knew  by  her  husband's  countenance,  when 
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lie  entered  llie  house,  that  clay,  that  some  change  liad 
been  wrought  upon  his  heart  and  feelings  ;  and  she 
yearned  to  clasp  her  arms  around  him,  in  mute  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  change,  but  feared  to  dispel  the  blessed 
vision.  She  retired,  therefore,  to  her  own  chamljer,  to 
seek  that  communion  with  which  the  cup  of  true  happi- 
ness ever  overflows  ;  and  instead  of  trespassing  upon  her 
husband's  feelings,  by  watching  him  too  narrowly,  el- 
even seeking  his  confidence  too  much,  she  busied  herself 
in  the  sick-room  of  her  brother,  commending  both  the 
beloved  ones  to  the  care  of  Him,  who  needed  not  that 
any  human  eye  should  observe  the  secret  working  of 
their  hearts. 

It  had  ever  been  the  great  charm  of  Margaret's  cha- 
racter, that  she  neglected  no  immediate  duty  for  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  feelings,  whether  of  a  painful  or  a 
pleasurable  kind  ;  and  never  more  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  she  found  the  benefit  of  having  cultivated 
such  habits  of  self-renunciation,  as  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  her  practical  duties,  wdien  her  heart  would  otherwise 
have  been  absorbed  by  sensations  of  its  own.  Indeed 
her  poor  brother  now  began  to  require  all  her  attention. 
Plis  imprudent  efforts  to  exert  himself  so  far  as  to  under- 
take a  journey  which  would  bring  him  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  a  sister,  had  produced  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  alarming  relapse  ;  under  which,  so  violent  were  tlie 
symptoms  of  fever  and  delirium,  as  to  render  him  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  where  he  was,  or  of  what  was 
taking  place  around  him. 

During  this  distressing  state  of  their  domestic  affairs, 
Margaret  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
husband  take  part  with  her  in  all  the  sad  duties  of 
watching  her  brother.     It  is  true,  she  thought  it  was  the 
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illness  of  that  brother,  which  operated  as  a  check  upon  his 
accustomed  habits  ;  but  she  was  thankful  for  the  change 
so  far  as  it  went,  and  sometimes  she  ventured  to  think  it 
went  even  to  his  heart ;  for  there  was  a  calm  spread  over 
his  countenance,  and  a  clear,  steady,  earnest  expression 
in  his  eye,  such  as  she  had  not  observed  there  for  years ; 
and  the  observation  of  a  "faithful  loving  woman"  is  not 
often  at  fault. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  over,  it  was  evident  to 
Margaret,  that  the  exhausted  frame  of  her  brother  was 
rapidly  sinking.  He  awoke  from  sleep  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  faculties,  but  with  a  ghastliness  of  look 
and  features,  which  left  nothing  to  be  hoped.  He  himself 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation ;  and  motioning  for 
every  one  to  leave  him  but  Owen  and  Margaret,  he  took 
a  hand  of  each,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  he  felt, 
what  he  knew,  and  what  he  feared. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "my  own  beloved  Margaret,  you 
know  all  this ;  and  with  you  I  can  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  kiss  you  for  the  last  time,  and  to  say  farewell. 
Go,  then,  and  leave  me. 

"I  cannot  leave  you,  dearest,"  said  Margaret.  "I  can- 
not leave  you  now." 

"Yes,  you  must  leave  me,  for  time  presses,  and  I  feel 
that  life  is  ebbing  fast.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  you  but  to  love  and  thank  you,  and  that  would  last 
for  ever.  But  with  Owen  it  is  different.  He  must  remain 
with  me  ;  we  two  must  be  alone." 

Margaret  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  they  two 
remained  alone  in  that  awful  chamber — the  chamber  of 
death.  An  hour  passed  over,  and  Margaret  heard  no 
summons,  though  her  step  was  ever  at  the  door.  At  last 
she  ventured  to  look  in.     All  was  so  still,  she  could  not 
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but  apprehend  that  in  some  terrible  conflict  of  soul,  her 
husband  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  overwrought  feelings. 
The  next  instant  his  figure  caught  her  eye.  He  was 
kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  communion  of  his  own  heart  with  its 
Maker.  Her  hand  resting  upon  his  shoulder  startled 
him.  They  both  looked  up.  The  countenance  of  death 
was  before  them.      The  spirit  had  fled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  Sunday,  a  larger 
congregation  than  usual  met  in  the  parish  church  of 
Heatherstone,  many  who  entered  the  little  enclosure  in 
which  the  dead  of  the  neighbourhood  were  laid,  looked 
aside  towards  a  newly-covered  grave ;  and  some  turned 
off*  from  the  path,  and  walked  around  it,  and  sighed,  and 
spoke  kindly  of  the  passhig  away  from  the  world  of  one  so 
young  as  Robert  Allonby.  But  when  the  carriages  from 
the  Grange  drove  up,  they  all  went  on,  or  stood  back  to 
leave  a  clear  course  for  the  mourning  family,  dressed  in 
their  sad  habiliments  of  recent  woe.  It  was  a  solemn  sight 
to  look  into  the  accustomed  place  of  the  AUonbys  that 
night,  and  to  see  so  many  whose  enjoyments  were  centered 
in  this  world,  suddenly  and  forcibly  reminded,  that  of  all 
they  most  loved,  and  prized,  they  could  take  nothing  with 
them  to  another;  and  w^hether  it  Vfas  their  natural  grief 
that  touched  them  so  deeply,  or  that  their  hearts  wei-e 
struck  with  the  reality  of  eternal  things,  they  wore 
an  aspect  on  that  occasion  which  was  observed  by  all 
to  indicate  more  than  they  had  ever  been  known  to 
exhibit  of  serious  and  true  feeling.  The  minister,  too, 
when  he  rose  from  his  seat,  was  like  one  who  had  been 
conversing  with  the  things  of  eternity,  and  had  come 
to  show  them  to  others.  His  voice  at  first  was  tremu- 
lous and    low,  but  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 
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for  Ills  very  soul  was  that  night  ready  to  l)e  poured  fortli 
for  his  people.  Such  is  the  power  of  trutli — and  it  was 
tlie  truth  he  had  pledged  himself  to  divulge — that  lie 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  soon  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  whole  congregation,  as  of  one  man  ;  and  old 
men,  and  young  women,  the  worldly,  tlie  rustic,  and  the 
gay,  were  all,  as  with  one  mind,  absorbed  in  his  feeling, 
and  his  words. 

It  was,  however,  a  discourse  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
nature,  to  which  Owen  Meredith  gave  utterance  that 
night;  and  Margaret  had  more  than  once  almost  started 
from  her  seat,  for  nothing  her  husband  had  previously 
said,  had  prepared  her  to  expect  it.  It  had  been 
announced  as  a  funeral  sermon  for  her  brother,  and  she 
had  anticipated  much  that  would  be  interesting  to  all, 
and  affecting  to  some ;  but  when  she  heard  her  husband 
enter  upon  his  own  personal  history  in  connection  with 
the  deep  penitence  of  that  closing  scene,  which  he  alone 
had  witnessed,  she  could  not  but  look  up  to  assure  herself 
that  her  husband  was  perfectly  master  of  himself,  and  in 
his  right  mind  ;  so  entirely  opposed  was  such  an  expo- 
sure to  the  natural  shrinking  of  his  sensitive  feelings.  One 
look  was  sufficient,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  silent  and 
prayerful  acknowledgment  that  it  was  even  so  ;  for  never 
had  Owen  w^orn  a  character  so  profoundly  earnest  as  on 
•this  occasion.  Humility  and  deep  reverence  were  blended 
together  in  his  every  look  and  tone  ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  went  on,  sparing  nothing,  but  making  full  confession 
before  his  people,  of  what  had  been  his  temptation,  his 
besetment,  and  his  fall. 

There  is  no  true  humility  before  God,  without  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature  being  exemplified  also  before 
man;  and  Owen  bowed  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
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people,  acknowledging  himself  unfit  to  be  their  pastor, 
yet  offering  before  them  his  solemn  pledge,  that,  as 
strength  might  be  granted  him  to  resist  temptation,  he 
would  renounce,  then,  and  for  ever,  all  those  indulgences 
which  had  so  fearfully  perilled  his  safety,  both  for  this 
world  and  the  next. 

As  Owen  uttered  that  confession,  there  was  scarcely 
an  eye  iindimmed  by  tears,  amongst  the  many  which 
looked  up  from  the  silent  congregation ;  and  when  the 
service  was  ended,  and  the  different  groups  of  people  left 
their  places  in  the  church,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
loitered  behind,  to  catch  the  eye  of  their  pastor,  as  he 
walked  down  the  aisle,  to  clasp  his  ever  ready  hand,  and 
to  say  a  few  kind  words  to  him  of  sympathy  for  the  past, 
and  of  esteem  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
_  Owen  felt  all  this,  as  it  thrilled  like  a  fresh  spring  of 
vitality  through  his  heart,  but  there  was  one  who  felt  it 
even  more ;  and  when  Margaret  leaned  upon  his  arm, 
as  they  passed  along  the  churchyard- walk  that  night, 
the  hope  and  the  gratitude  which  claimed  alternate  sove- 
reignty in  her  soul,  w^ere  a  blessed  omen  of  the  happy 
future  then  dawning  upon  the  cottage  of  the  Curate  of 
Heathcrstone. 

II.  K 
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In  a  small,  but  genteel  little  country  town,  situated  in  a 
fertile,  and  populous  part  of  England,  lived  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Middleton,  the  respected  and  worthy  minister  of 
a  religion,  whose  principles  of  order,  peace,  and  harmony 
were  exemplified  by  his  whole  household.  It  was  a  fre- 
quent, and  familiar  observation  in  the  town  where  they 
lived,  that  Mrs.  Middleton  was  always  fortunate  in  finding 
excellent  servants ;  but  the  secret  of  this  good  fortune 
was,  that  the  servants  of  Mrs.  Middleton  were  expected 
to  be  but  human,  that  they  were  treated  kindly,  and  that 
if  not  exactly  all  their  mistress  could  desire,  pains  were 
studiously  taken  to  make  them  better  in  her  service  than 
she  had  found  them.  And  the  same  system  pervaded  her 
domestic  management  throughout ;  so  that  when  the 
worthy  minister  came  home,  fatigued  with  his  pastoral 
duties,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  clean  hearth,  with  cheerful 
faces  all  around  it,  his  favourite  chair  drawn  out  into  the 
place  he  liked  to  fill,  and  such  creature-comforts  spread 
before  him,  as  the  heart  of  man  knows  well  how  to  value 
— we  will  not  say  at  their  t?^ue  worth. 

In  short,  Mr.  Middleton  was  an  extremely  comfortable 
man — comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  his  situation,  his 
family,  and  his  position  in  society ;  for  he  had  almost  all 
he  desired,  and  his  desires  were  regulated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  what  was  reasonable  as  a  man,  and  becoming  as 
a  minister  of  religion.  The  inner  man?  we  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  that.  His  preaching  was  approved,  his  advice 
was  solicited,  his  society  was  sought,  and  those  who  miglit 
otherwise  have  held  his  profession  in  contempt,  could  not 
but  confess  that  he  seemed  to  be  happy ;  and  if  to 
enjoy  life  was  a  proof  that  its  duties  were  rightly  under- 
stood, they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Middleton  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

And  there  grew  around  the  minister's  hearth  a  young 
and  lovely  family,  all  partaking  of  the  same  character 
and  principles,  though  with  certain  shades  of  difference, 
which  seemed  sometimes  to  puzzle  the  good  man  and  his 
wife,  as  to  whether  they  were  indications  of  good  or  evil. 
The  mother,  however,  generally  settled  it  in  her  own 
mind,  that  if  not  absolutely  good  then,  they  might  and 
would  become  so  ;  and  thus  she  often  took  the  charge  of 
little  delinquences  upon  herself,  concealing  from  her 
husband,  out  of  her  very  love  of  peace  and  comfort,  their 
frequency  and  extent.  Her  daughter  Sophia,  the  oldest 
in  the  family,  had  seldom  been  guilty  of  any  of  these 
startling  indications  of  peculiarity  of  character.  She  was 
in  all  respects  a  child  after  her  father's  heart :  serious, 
orderly,  and  apt  to  learn.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the 
love  of  the  mother  did  not  glow  towards  this  child,  despite 
the  unqualified  approval  she  always  claimed,  as  it  did  to 
some  of  the  others,  who  were  far  less  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. And  the  oldest  boy  too,  though  content  in 
childhood  to  walk  in  the  sober  steps  of  his  sister  Sophy, 
was  of  a  disposition  to  awaken  less  intense  interest  than 
his  younger  brother,  who  brought  into  the  world  with 
him  a  sickly  constitution,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  beyond 
the  mother's  skill  to  control,  or  to  direct. 

But  the  darling  of  the  family  was  little  Rose,  the 
youngest  ;  she  was  so  beautiful,  so  happy,  so  like  a  sun- 
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beam  glancing  here  and  there,  with  her  light  step,  and 
merry  laugh,  and  quick  blue  eye,  and  golden  curls,  and 
cherub  mouth,  whose  rosy  smile  might  have  won  the 
hoarded  treasure  from  a  miser's  hand. 

In  order  to  understand  the  habits  of  the  household, 
you  should  have  come  home  with  Mr.  Middleton  from 
his  afternoon's  w^alk,  and  have  seen  his  daughter  Sophy 
place  before  him  the  slippers  of  her  own  working,  while 
James  sat  down  to  talk  with  his  father  about  the  grave  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  Arthur  closed  his  book,  and  listened, 
so  that  nothing  seemed  left  for  the  mother  to  do,  but  to 
keep  Rose  quiet,  and  persuade  her  not  to  jumj)  upon  her 
father's  knee  before  he  was  well  seated  in  his  chair. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Middleton's  afternoon  w^alk  ; 
and  that  he  was  an  active  and  healthy  man,  his  clear 
unwrinkled  brow  and  fine  complexion  sufficiently  attested  ; 
though  he  did  indulge  a  little  after  dinner  in  a  soothing- 
nap  ;  when  his  wife  having  sent  out  Rose  to  play,  would 
steal  on  tiptoe  to  his  side,  and  place  her  kerchief  gently 
over  his  head,  that  no  breath  of  air  might  "  visit  his  cheek 
too  roughly ;  "  and  then  while  the  boys  mused  over  their 
tasks  for  the  coming  day,  she  and  her  eldest  daughter 
would  sit  down  to  their  stitchery,  so  mute  and  meek,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  their  highest  privilege  to  let  the  beloved 
one  sleep  on.  Every  hour  of  Mr.  Middleton's  life,  how- 
ever, was  spent  in  what  he  believed  to  be  duties  ;  for  even 
wlion  he  slept,  he  deemed  that  wearied  nature  needed 
such  repose.  Nor  were  his  evenings  seasons  of  idleness, 
or  even  relaxation;  for  after  an  hour  spent  in  his  study, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  another  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  children  in  their  scripture  lessons.  In  these 
exercises  the  older  ones  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest. 
But,  alas  for  poor  Rose  !  Even  so  far  as  her  young  atten- 
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tioii  was  required,  her  answers  were  about  as  wide  of  the 
mark,  as  they  would  have  been,  had  she  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic,  that  the  flower  she  had  planted  was  the 
fairest  in  the  whole  garden. 

Mr.  Middleton  used  to  frown  upon  his  child  when  she 
gave  these  random  answers ;  Sophy  used  to  reprove  her 
more  sharply ;  the  boys  used  to  smile,  despite  their  natural 
tendency  to  look  grave ;  and  the  mother  used  to  whisper 
in  her  ear  what  she  ought  to  have  said  ;  and  all  the  while 
the  little  wicked  one  used  to  seem  as  if  she  had  quite  as 
much  pleasure  in  being  wrong,  as  right. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  being  ended  by  the  accustomed 
services  of  family  devotion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton 
preferring  to  share  every  indulgence  with  their  children, 
the  supper  tray,  simply  furnished,  used  to  be  brought  in ; 
while  Mr.  Middleton,  who  lived  upon  a  peculiar  system 
of  diet,  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  physician,  took 
only  biscuit  and  brandy-and-water,  which  his  daughter 
Sophia  used  to  place  on  the  table  beside  him. 

While  the  boys  ate  their  bread  and  cheese,  little  Rose, 
whose  presence  at  supper  was  allowed  to  be  by  sufferance 
only,  and  not  by  right,  partook  of  whatever  might  be 
upon  her  mother's  plate ;  and  by  way  of  heightening  the 
indulgence,  the  last  portion  in  her  father's  glass,  well 
sweetened,  was  always  handed  to  her,  while  she  laughed, 
and  clapped  her  hands,  and  exhibited  every  demonstration 
of  delight,  because  it  was  only  when  she  had  been  especially 
good,  or  as  an  act  of  unmerited  favour  on  the  part  of  her 
father,  that  this  indulgence  was  granted  her.  Thus,  in 
her  ideas,  and  in  those  of  her  sister  and  her  brothers,  the 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  evening  glass  of  hoaltli 
and  comfort,  was  associated   with  thouglits  of  domestic 
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enjoyment,  of  parental  approbation,  and  of  family  devo- 
tion.    Was  it  a  singular,  or  uncommon  case? 

Amongst  the  many  respectable  neighbours  who  ex- 
changed occasional  visits  with  the  Middletons,  none  were 
on  more  intimate  terms  than  the  Widow  Clement,  and  her 
children.  Though  well  known  to  the  minister  as  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  it  was  not  until  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Clement,  that  a  closer  bond  of  union  had  been 
entered  into,  originating  most  probably  in  the  desolate 
situation  of  the  widow,  the  responsible  charge  which  de- 
volved upon  her  in  the  care  of  her  two  children,  and  the 
need  she  often  experienced  of  friendly  counsel  and  Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

*'  You  don't  know  where  we  are  going,"  said  Mrs. 
Clement  to  her  son  Morris,  one  lovely  summer's  morn- 
ing, "  or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  look  so  unwilling  to 
accompany  us." 

Morris  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  inquiry.  He 
was  a  beautiful  boy,  such  as  any  mother  might  well 
have  been  excused,  had  she  felt  proud  to  call  her  own  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Mrs.  Clement  had  her  full 
share  of  these  feelings ;  for  though  a  serious  and  well- 
meaning  woman,  much  changed  since  her  husband's 
death,  and  having,  as  she  believed,  renounced  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  she  was  still  under  strong  temptation  to 
yield  herself  to  another  world,  and  a  different  order  of 
vanities  in  connexion  with  it. 

If,  however,  Mrs.  Clement  was  proud  of  her  son ;  if 
she  was  ambitious  with  regard  to  his  prospects  in  life,  she 
soothed  her  conscience  by  a  total  exemption  from  these 
feelings  in  relation  to  her  daughter,  a  quiet  retiring 
little  girl,  about  two  years  younger — a  girl  whom  nobody 
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noticed,  or  recollected  to  have  seen  ;  and  whom  even  her 
raother  appeared  at  times  to  forget.  What  could  be  the 
reason  why  nobody  attached  themselves  to  Ruth  Clement  ? 
She  was  not  plain-looking  ;  she  was  never  obtrusive,  nor 
out  of  her  place.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  was 
very  kind  ;  yet  nobody  valued  her ;  and  the  remark,  "  It 
was  only  Ruth,"  sufficiently  denoted  the  degree  of  general 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held. 

On  the  bright  summer's  morning  we  have  spoken  of, 
when  Morris  was  so  reluctant  to  accompany  his  mother, 
Ruth  was  ready  as  usual,  and  stood  patiently  waiting  the 
result  of  the  variety  of  indirect  means  which  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment usually  employed,  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
her  son, 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Clement,  wuth 
a  look  which  indicated  her  being  in  a  capacity  to  hold 
out  a  bribe — "  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  we  are  going 
to  Mr.  Middleton's." 

"  And  that's  one  reason  why  I  don't  wish  to  go,"  replied 
Clement ;  "  for  he  always  questions  me  in  my  Greek 
verbs." 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  him  myself  to-day,"  observed 
the  mother  ;  "  and,  while  we  are  engaged,  you  and  Arthur, 
and  little  Rose,  can  play  in  the  garden." 

At  the  name  of  Rose,  the  countenance  of  Morris 
brightened  ;  for  she  was  not  only  a  favourite  in  her  own 
family,  but  in  many  others;  and  all  the  way  that  he 
walked  with  his  mother  that  morning,  he  was  making  up 
a  nosegay  for  his  little  friend,  though  he  took  the  precau- 
tion to  make  his  sister  run  and  fetch  him  all  the  flowers. 

It  was  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  farm-house 
where  Mrs.  Clement  lived,  to  the  town,  at  the  outskirts 
of  which  stood  the  residence  of  the  Middletons:  one  of 
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those  neat  little  compact-looking  houses,  which  are 
approached  through  a  narrow  plot  of  garden-ground, 
with  a  weeping-willow  on  one  side,  and  a  laburnum  on 
the  other ;  while  through  a  kitchen  window,  a  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  gravel- walk,  the  servant  maids  peep 
up  to  see  who  it  is  that  rings  the  bell,  or  knocks  at  the 
handsome  front  door. 

Ruth  Clement  was  accustomed  to  enter  this  house 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  proportioned  to  the  superiority 
of  its  general  aspect  to  her  own  home,  though  in  what 
this  superiority  consisted,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  ;  unless  it  were  in  a  variety  of  modern  furniture,  in 
handsome  stair-carpets,  and  in  a  certain  townishness  of 
look,  which  her  young  fancy  imagined  must  be  a  look  of 
greater  gentility.  Some  persons,  and  those  of  no  mean 
taste,  would  greatly  have  preferred  the  farm-house  at 
Fearnfield  ;  for  there,  embowered  in  rich  woods,  rose  the 
ancient  chimneys  from  a  long  low  roof,  over  one  part  of 
which  hung  festoons  of  wreathing  ivy,  while  honeysuckle 
and  roses  from  below  climbed  up,  until  they  reached  the 
latticed  windows  of  the  highest  story ;  and  when  Ruth 
looked  out  in  the  early  morning,  she  could  reach,  with 
her  slender  arm,  the  delicate  rose-buds,  and  gather  them 
in  while  yet  the  dew  was  upon  their  leaves. 

It  is  true  the  farm-house  was  deficient  in  many  of  the 
elegancies  of  polished  life.  It  had  no  carpet  on  its 
old  oak  stairs,  and  the  dark  panelling  of  the  wide  low 
rooms,  gave  them  somewhat  of  a  sombre  character,  not 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  natural  mind  of  Ruth, 
who  was  a  little  too  apt  to  dream  away  the  twilight  hour, 
while  seated  w^ith  folded  hands  in  silence  on  a  little  stool 
at  her  mother's  feet.  From  these  reveries,  she  was,  how- 
over,  accustomed  to  be  rather  sharply  roused,  and  often 
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chidden  in  no  very  gentle  accents  for  that  idleness,  which 
Mrs.  Clement  always  complained  of  as  her  daughter's 
besetting  sin.  The  truth  was,  she  liked  an  active  character, 
and  the  restless  vivacity  of  Morris  suited  her  far  better 
than  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  habits  of  her  daughter 
Ruth. 

The  reward  for  which  Morris  stipulated  with  his 
mother  when  he  consented  to  go  with  her,  was,  that  she 
should  ask  for  Rose  to  come  back  and  spend  the  day  with 
them ;  and  as  Mrs.  Middleton  was  expecting  visitors 
who  would  claim  much  of  her  attention,  she  readily  con- 
sented ;  while  the  little  favourite,  excited  beyond  all 
bounds  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  enjoyment,  would 
scarcely  allow  herself  time  to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
With  the  same  bounding  and  excessive  joy,  she  flew  over 
the  fields,  a  hand  on  each  side  held  by  Ruth  and  Morris, 
until  her  little  feet  were  absolutely  so  weary,  that  she 
declared  she  could  not  stand  ;  and  then  Ruth  was  asked 
to  carry  her  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  for  though  Morris  first 
lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  bore  her  a  few  yards  in 
his  arms,  he  did  not  like  it  quite  so  well  as  he  thought  he 
should,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  was  the  more  willingly 
resigned  to  Ruth. 

Poor  Ruth !  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  her  flushed  face 
and  straining  limbs,  as  she  struggled  under  a  burden 
almost  as  heavy  as  herself,  sometimes  resting  for  a  few 
moments  on  a  bank,  and  then  trying  to  adjust  her  load  so 
as  to  get  on  a  little  quicker ;  and  a  mother's  eye  ought  to 
have  seen  and  noticed  her  oppression.  But  Mrs.  Clement 
was  considerably  behind,  and  neither  Morris  nor  Rose 
seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  their  own  injustice. 

Arrived  at  the  old  farm-house,  a  scream  of  exultation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Rose,  who  now  found  that  she  could 
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rim  about  as  well  as  ever ;  for  there  were  young  ducks,  and 
chickens,  and  all  sorts  of  living  things,  with  which  she  filled 
her  apron,  and  scampered  about,  desy>ite  their  smothered 
cries,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Ruth,  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  their  disconsolate  mothers.  The  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Clement,  however,  soon  brought  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  order,  for  though  tolerant  in  the  extreme  to  the 
faults  of  at  least  one  of  her  own  children,  she  was,  in 
other  respects,  strict  and  sometimes  severe  in  her  domestic 
discipline.  Indeed,  the  serious  charge  with  which  she 
was  left,  required  that  she  should  be  so ;  for  it  was  often 
observed  of  the  Widow  Clement,  that  a  less  managing 
woman  could  not  have  carried  on  the  extensive  business, 
and  overruled  the  many  servants  which  belonged  to  the 
farming  establishment  at  Fearnfield — a  business  which, 
since  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  she  had  contrived 
to  manage  unaided,  except  by  the  experience  of  an  old 
and  trustworthy  servant,  who  had  long  lived  upon  the 
farm.  Nor  was  it  uncongenial  to  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  Mrs.  Clement,  to  feel  that  she  had  affairs  of 
moment  depending  upon  her,  and  that  she  exercised  over 
others  the  right  and  the  power  to  rule.  It  had  often  been 
suspected,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  that  he  was 
the  weaker  partner ;  and  Ruth,  in  her  infant  tenderness, 
had  often  felt  that  there  were  softer  features  in  her 
father's  character,  than  she  found  in  that  of  her  remain- 
ing parent.  In  short,  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian, and  though  dependent  upon  her  friend  the 
minister  for  his  spiritual  advice,  if  ever  she  appealed  to 
him  on  temporal  matters,  it  was  evidently  with  a  desire  to 
be  approved  in  what  she  had  done,  rather  than  directed 
in  what  she  might  do  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  two  families  grew  up,  exchanging  offices  of 
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kindness  with  each  other  ;  while  tlie  younger  branches 
of  each  became  more  closely  united  by  a  similarity  of  age 
and  circumstance,  by  their  frequent  social  meetings,  as 
well  by  the  fact  of  Sophia  Middleton,  who  was  the 
instructress  of  her  sister  Rose,  having  offered  to  confer 
upon  Ruth  Clement  also  the  benefits  of  her  tuition.  Ruth, 
therefore,  was  sent,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  gather  what 
instruction  she  could  from  this  uncertain  source ;  for 
though  her  mother  saw  the  importance  of  bestowing  upon 
her  son  an  expensive  education,  she  persisted  in  declaring 
that  her  daughter  could  not  oftener  be  spared  from  her 
domestic  avocations ;  and  even  on  the  days  when  she  was 
absent,  Mrs.  Clement  bitterly  lamented  the  hardship  of 
being  deprived  of  her  services  at  home. 

Under  the  more  favourable  circumstances  which 
dawned  upon  his  early  years,  Morris  Clement  grew  up 
to  the  verge  of  manhood,  as  handsome  and  as  fine  a  youth 
as  his  fond  mother  could  desire ;  for  fond  she  really  was, 
and  almost  weak  on  this  most  vulnerable  point  of  her 
nature.  Perhaps  it  was  that  every  woman's  heart  has  its 
soft  part,  if  we  could  but  find  it.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
Morris  Clement,  with  his  high  and  manly  bearing,  his 
quick  talents,  his  lively  temperament,  and  the  clear  fresh 
beauty  of  his  fair  brow  and  healthy  cheek,  was  altogether 
a  living  picture  of  the  bright  ideal  of  what  his  mother's 
proud  heart  had  often  dreamed  he  might  be,  yet  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  he  w  ould  ;  so  trembling  had  been  her  appre- 
hensions lest  some  stain  of  sickness,  or  cloud  of  sorrow, 
or  spot  of  earthly  blight,  should  fiiU  upon  the  lovely 
vision,  which  was  alternately  the  object  of  her  fear,  and 
of  her  hope.  Now,  however,  the  entire  fruition  of  her 
soul's  desire  appeared  about  to  be  realized.  Clement 
came  home  from  school,  where  he  had  been  placed  under 
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the  care  of  an  excellent  master,  with  his  health  confirmed, 
his  mind  matured,  his  manners  polished,  and  his  whole 
character  improved  by  what,  if  it  deserved  not  the  name 
of  personal  religion,  was  at  least  a  tendency  to  respect  the 
religion  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  join  his  mother  in 
those  religious  duties  and  associations  to  which  she  was 
increasingly  inclined. 

What  then  could  be  more  delightful  to  Mrs.  Clement, 
than  to  walk  through  her  own  fields — perhaps  more 
especially  through  the  streets  of  the  town  of ,  occa- 
sionally exchanging  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  recognition  with 
other  mothers  of  her  acquaintance,  while  she  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  this  beautiful  and  manly  youth,  whose  respect- 
ful behaviour  to  herself  was  not  the  least  cause  of  her 
triumph  and  her  joy.  Even  when  passing  along  the 
aisle  of  the  place  of  worship  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
attend,  it  would  have  been  difhcult  to  discover  whether 
more  of  pride  or  of  gratitude  was  glowing  at  her  heart ; 
and  when  the  good  minister  glanced  towards  her  seat, 
she  too  looked  aside  at  the  face  and  figure  of  her  son,  as 
if  he  alone  could  afford  either  interest  or  attraction. 

And  in  all  these  feelings  Ruth  went  along  with  her 
mother.  In  her  intense  love,  and  profound  admiration 
of  her  brother,  she  had  indeed  no  equal ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  her  mind  was  more  deeply  influenced  by  thoughts 
of  a  simple  and  yet  serious  character,  Ruth  loved  him  in 
a  different  way,  for  her  young  heart  yearned  over  him 
with  an  inexpressible  tenderness,  that  he  might  be  led  in 
the  way  of  true  wisdom,  and  find  that  her  paths  were 
those  of '  pleasantness  and  peace.' 

The  minister's  family  were  all  sensible  of  the  merits 
and  attractions  of  Morris  Clement.  Between  him  and 
Arthur,  who  was  nearest  his  own  age,  a  strong  intimacy 
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had  been  contracted,  tliougli  it  is  probable  that,  like 
many  other  intimacies,  it  owed  its  birth  to  circumstances, 
rather  than  to  sympathy  of  mind  and  feeling.  Indeed  a 
stronger  contrast  could  scarcely  be  presented,  than  that 
"which  existed  in  the  persons  of  these  two  boys.  Arthur 
Middleton  was  dark,  and  pale,  with  a  heavy  abstracted 
look,  as  if  he  walked  through  the  world  neither  attracted 
nor  interested  in  what  it  offered  to  his  view.  It  was  only 
common  and  slight  observers,  however,  who  formed  this 
opinion  of  the  studious  boy ;  for  those  who  knew  him 
better,  were  sometimes  witness  to  an  expression  of  his 
countenance,  a  flashing  of  his  deep  dark  eyes,  an  energy 
— a  stirring  up,  as  it  were,  of  his  whole  being,  which  was 
perfectly  startling  to  those  who  had  only  seen  him  poring 
over  the  works  of  his  favourite  authors,  or  diving  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  abstruse  lore  which  threatened  to  absorb 
his  whole  nature,  if  not  to  undermine  the  strength  of  a 
constitution,  by  no  means  vigorous  or  robust.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  to  his  father,  to  afford  a  happy  and  necessary 
relaxation  to  his  son,  w  hen  Morris  Clement  could  beguile 
him  from  his  books  ;  while  the  playful  wit,  easy  address, 
and  ready  adaptation  to  persons  and  circumstances,  in 
which  Morris  so  much  excelled,  seemed  equally  likely  to 
produce  a  desirable  effect  upon  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  student.  There  were,  however,  depths  in 
the  heart  of  one,  into  which  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  the  other  to  penetrate.  The  sphere  of  thought  in 
which  Arthur  revelled,  was  one  which  belonged  to  the 
past,  rather  than  to  the  present — to  principles,  rather 
than  to  things — to  eternity,  rather  than  to  time.  And 
therefore  he  was  silent,  and  abstracted,  and  heeded  little 
who  or  what  might  be  passing  around  him.  The  sphere 
to  which  Morris  directed  his  attention,  was  the  world,  as 
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it  is — society,  business,  politics,  and  even  religion,  as  it 
formed  a  link  of  connection  between  many  of  these  fami- 
liar things.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  was  affable,  unem- 
barrassed, easy,  fluent,  and  somewhat  precociously  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Surely  nothing 
but  chance  or  accidental  circumstances  could  have  bound 
two  such  characters  together.  Yes,  there  was  another  tie 
— ]\J!orris,  with  all  his  liveliness,  and  observation,  and 
good  sense,  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to — Arthur,  with  all 
his  deep  thoughts,  and  unshared  feelings,  wanted  some- 
body to  love. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  this  strange  intimacy 
must  be  broken.  Morris  Clement  had  received  too 
good  an  education  for  a  farmer,  but  still  it  seemed  desira- 
ble that  he  should  choose  a  business — or  as  we  must  now 
call  it — a  profession,  with  which  farming  might  be  con- 
nected. He  therefore  made  his  selection,  and  a  bachelor 
uncle,  who  was  joint  executor  with  his  mother,  came  over 
to  Fearnfield  in  due  form,  to  consult  and  decide  upon  the 
destination  of  his  hopeful  nephew.  Many  inquiries  had 
been  made  by  the  widow  and  her  friends,  and  amongst 
other  situations  proposed  to  her  choice,  there  was  one  in 
London  which  offered  peculiar  attractions  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  son — to  the  mother,  because  the  terms 
were  reasonable  ;  and  to  the  son,  because  he  believed  the 
metropolis  was  the  only  theatre  for  the  full  exercise  of 
talents  like  his  own. 

When  the  grave  uncle  came,  however,  he  prudently 
refused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  reasoning  of  his 
nephew  in  favour  of  a  town  residence ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Clement  stated  the  terms  on  which  her  son  would  be 
taken,  and  the  advantages  he  would  be  likely  to  derive, 
the  man  of  business  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  he  listened 
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more  and  more,  and  smiled  with  a  sort  of  internal  con- 
sciousness of  satisfaction,  which  afforded  to  the  youth  so 
strong  an  evidence  of  his  hopes  being  about  to  be  realized, 
that  he  wisely  kept  silence,  in  the  fear  that  any  further 
exhibition  of  earnestness  on  his  part  would  hinder,  rather 
than  promote  his  object. 

All  this  while,  Ruth  had  been  sitting  on  the  stool 
at  her  mother's  feet,  and  listening  most  attentively 
to  what  was  going  on.  One  strange  omission  she 
had  observed  in  these  calculations,  which  struck  her  so 
forcibly,  that  at  last  she  could  not  hold  her  peace  ;  and 
speaking  very  meekly,  yet  very  earnestly,  she  asked  her 
uncle,  if  the  gentleman  under  whose  care  her  brother 
was  about  to  be  placed,  was  a  religious  man. 

"  Why  no,  child,"  replied  the  uncle,  "  I  never  heard 
that  he  was,  but  you  know  your  brother  does  not  go  to 
him  to  learn  religion  ;  he  goes  to  learn  a  business."  And 
the  speaker  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if  he  had 
said  a  very  clever  thing. 

"  Mr.  Middleton  told  us  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday," 
observed  Ruth,  "  that  religion  was  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  we  should  seek  that  before  all  others." 

"  Child,"  said  the  uncle,  now  looking  very  grave, 
"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  meddle  in  these  matters, 
and  dictate  to  those  who  are  older  than  yourself." 

"  But" — began  the  persevering  Ruth,  when  suddenly 
a  sharp  pinch  on  the  back  of  her  neck  from  her  brother, 
who  had  crept  up  beside  her,  made  the  blood  rush  to  her 
face,  and  the  tears  start  into  her  eyes. 

Ruth  however,  cared  little  for  her  own  bodily  suffering, 
in  comparison  with  what  she  apprehended  for  her 
brother;    and  she  therefore   ventured   to   speak   again, 
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alluding  in  strong  terms  to  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of 
the  dangers  of  a  London  life. 

"  You  talk  very  strangely,"  said  the  man  of  business. 
"Who  can  have  told  you  of  these  things?  I  should 
rather  have  expected  to  hear  of  them  from  a  young  man 
of  the  world,  than  from  a  serious  modest  little  girl.  Let 
me  tell  you,  though  there  is  much  evil  in  London,  there 
is  also  much  good ;  and  your  brother  will  have  the 
unspeakable  advantage  of  attending  the  ministry  of  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  popular  preachers  of  the  day." 

"  I  daresay  that  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him," 
observed  Ruth,  "  and  it  may  be  a  great  advantage :"  but, 
at  home,  uncle  ?  What  will  he  be  likely  to  meet  with  at 
home  ?" 

"  Not  his  mother's  watchful  care,  certainly,"  replied  the 
man  of  business  again ;  "  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best ; 
and  I  believe  he  goes  better  fortified  than  most  young 
men,  by  the  excellent  lessons  he  has  already  learned." 

"  And  is  not  religion  the  one  thing  needful,  then  ?" 
asked  Ruth  again. 

"  Why,  yes,  child,  to  be  sure  it  is." 

"  And  will  not  my  brother  be  asked  after  his  death, 
whether  he  was  a  good  Christian,  rather  than  whether 
he  was  a  good  engineer  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !  child,  how  strangely  you  talk." 

"  I  talk,  I  believe,  as  I  have  learned  from  my  bible  ;  and 
I  do  not  find  there,  that  a  young  man  should  be  sent  to 
the  cleverest  master  at  the  lowest  price,  whether  that 
master  be  a  Christian  man  or  not." 

Before  Ruth  had  finished  this  sentence,  she  was  put 
down  by  general  acclamation,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
those  who  heard  her,  against  what  they  considered  the 
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impertinent  interference  of  an  ignorant  young-  girl, 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  case,  and  possessed  with  those 
strange  ultra  views,  which,  however  appropriate  they 
might  be  to  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  were  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  worldly  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  It  was 
therefore  considered  perfectly  right  that  so  inexperienced 
a  meddler  should  be  put  down,  and  Ruth  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  silent,  to  be  disappointed,  defeated,  overborne 
by  others,  that  she  meekly  fell  into  her  most  frequent  and 
familiar  mode  of  conducting  herself  under  such  circum- 
stances— that  of  tacit  submission,  and  uncomplaining 
regret  that  she  had  not  the  power  to  impart  her  own 
strong  convictions  to  the  minds  of  others. 

There  were  perhaps  more  reasons  than  Ruth  was 
aware  of,  why  her  mother  should  seek  a  situation  for  her 
son,  which  at  once  combined  strong  recommendations  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  with  moderation  in  the  way  of 
present  expenditure  ;  though  there  could  be  no  reasons 
sufficiently  cogent  to  j  ustify  a  religious  professor  in  sacri- 
ficing  to  these  considerations,  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  of  her  child.  Still  Mrs.  Clement  was  sorely 
straitened  between  her  pride  and  her  profession ;  and 
though  she  persuaded  herself  again  and  again,  that  by 
living  in  London,  her  son  would  enjoy  religious  advan- 
tages not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  the  words  of  her 
daughter  had  struck  upon  her  ear  like  an  echo  to  the 
secret  convictions  of  her  own  heart ;  and  the  pain  with 
which  they  were  first  heard  was  increased  by  remem- 
brance, just  in  proportion  as  her  convictions  were  made  to 
give  way  to  views  of  worldly  aggrandizement  for  her  son. 

Oppressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Widow  Cle- 
ment, instead  of  acting  a  straightforward,  honest,  and 
decided  part,  honest  to  her  own  conscience,  and  decided 
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as  to  the  future  conduct  of  her  son,  repaired  more 
frequently  than  ever  to  the  house  of  the  minister  for 
advice.  For  advice,  did  we  say  ?  No,  never  let  that  be 
called  advice,  which  is  only  asked  for  to  soothe,  not  to 
direct ;  and  which  is  only  obtained  by  partial  statements, 
and  by  studiously  keeping  back  what  would  at  once  bring 
down  the  strongest  condemnation  upon  the  deceiver,  if 
revealed.  Yet,  how  often  is  this  called  asking  advice — 
going  to  the  good  and  the  friendly  with  a  half-told  story, 
making  out  a  fair  case,  and  in  fact,  purchasing  their 
approbation,  by  a  meanness  which  is  beyond  a  name ;  and 
then  taking  home  their  sanction,  acting  upon  it,  as  if  it 
imparted  a  right  to  do  wrong,  and  having  done  so,  per- 
haps boasting  of  that  sanction  to  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Clement,  however,  it  must  be 
added,  that  she  was  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of  deceiving 
others,  as  herself;  and  that  while  she  told  her  own  tale 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  she  actually  persuaded  herself  at  the 
time,  that  the  tone  she  gave,  and  the  colouring  she  threw 
over  it,  were  such  as  were  warranted  by  truth.  She  only 
forgot  to  turn  the  picture,  and  to  show  the  opposite  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  caution  in  the  opening  of  her 
affairs  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  good  minister  could  not 
always  fully  approve,  or  even  understand,  the  views  of  his 
neighbour  the  widow  ;  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a 
doubtful  response,  were  frequent  indications  to  her  that 
his  approval  was  not  so  complete  as  she  had  wished. 

"  I  want  you  to  send  your  little  girl  more  frequently 
to  our  house ;"  he  would  often  say,  "  That  child  has  so 
few  advantages,  and  she  might  just  as  well  be  learning 
with  Rose  as  not.  My  daugher  Sophia  is  an  admirable 
instructress  ;  but  really  her  pupil  is  so  wild,  and  thought- 
less, that  unless  we  could   find  some  way  to  keep  her 
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Steady,  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  her.  Now, 
3'Our  girl  is  the  very  person  we  want — so  thoiighful,  and 
so  quiet." 

After  these  conversations,  Ruth  was  generally  sent 
more  regularly  for  a  while  to  attend  to  her  lessons  ;  but 
an  accumulation  of  household  duties  soon  again  detained 
her  at  home,  and  her  education  was  easily  made  to  give 
way  before  more  immediate  claims  upon  her  attention. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  perhaps  the  better  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Widow  Clement  in  her  anxieties  about  her 
son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  own  two  boys  having 
-about  the  same  time  had  to  choose  their  destination  in  the 
world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  their 
father.  James  the  oldest,  had,  during  the  past  year,  been 
apprenticed  to  a  respectable  and  flourishing  tradesman; 
and  Arthur,  whose  character  and  tone  of  mind  unfitted 
him  in  almost  every  respect  for  the  active  and  stirring 
affairs  of  worldly  men,  had  declared  his  preference  for  the 
ministry  ;  and  with  the  view  of  completing  his  preparation 
for  that  important  office,  had  been  sent  to  an  establish- 
ment in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  his  studies  were 
more  likely  to  be  regularly  and  successfully  pursued. 

Sophia  and  Rose  Middleton  w^ere  therefore  all  of  the 
minister's  family  who  now^  joined  their  parents  at  their 
social  board,  and  filled  up  the  narrow  circle  around  their 
cheerful  hearth  ;  for  cheerful  it  still  was,  though  the 
voices  were  so  few  whose  lively  tones  were  heard  to  tell  of 
the  comfort  of  domestic  love,  and  fire-side  peace.  And  little 
Rose  was  still  the  favourite,  or  she  never  would  have  been 
forgiven  half  the  unruly  tricks,  and  strange  doings,  to 
which  her  wayward  fancy  prompted  her.  But  she  had 
learned  that  wicked  lore  which  comes  too  soon  and  too  apt- 
ly to  woman's  understanding — she  had  learned  that  a  dim- 
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pllng  smile,  a  pretty  attitude,  a  graceful  turn,  a  voice  with 
music  in  its  tone,  could  serve  her  purpose  more  effectually 
than  the  profoundest  argument,  and  win  for  her  many  a 
disputed  point,  in  which  a  wiser  woman,  destitute  of  the 
power  and  the  blandishment  of  beauty,  would  have  failed. 
It  was  thus  that  Rose  Middleton,  though  often  sorely 
chidden  by  her  strict  and  harsh-judging  sister,  though 
severely  lectured  by  her  father,  and  only  to  her  mother's 
bosom  pressed  with  uniform  and  unfailing  delight,  was 
still  capable  of  exercising  a  kind  of  mastery  over  those 
sterner  natures,  whose  sincere  approval  she  seldom  strove 
to  win.  However  culpable  she  had  been  throughout  the 
day.  Rose  knew  well  that  the  evening  hour  brought  with 
it  a  feeling,  a  tenderness,  a  gathering  home  as  it  were,  of 
the  harvest  of  affection,  out  of  whose  fulness  she  trusted 
to  partake;  and  therefore,  when  their  family  devotions 
were  closed,  and  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  partaken 
of  his  evening  glass — when  the  kind  glance  was  in  his 
eye,  the  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  the  glow  at  his  heart,  then 
were  the  gentle  arms  of  the  beautiful  Rose  entwined 
around  her  father's  neck,  her  golden  locks  upon  his  cheek 
— his  shoulder — his  breast ;  and  her  blue  eyes  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  that  was  ready,  on  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  his,  to  burst  forth  into  a  merry 
laugh,  while  she  claimed  his  fondest  kiss,  along  with  the 
last  and  sweetest  portion  of  his  evening  draught. 

It  was  a  strange  intimacy,  that  which  knit  together  in 
a  girlish  friendship  two  such  different  natures  as  those  of 
the  being  we  have  just  described,  and  Ruth  Clement,  the 
widow's  neglected  child  ;  yet,  of  all  those  whose  severity 
was  softened,  or  whose  dignity  was  made  to  yield  by  the 
influence  of  Rose,  Ruth  Clement  was  the  most  subservient 
to  her  wishes,  where  conscience  was  not  concerned  ;  and 
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perhaps,  in  reality,  tlie  most  attached  to  her  person.  It 
was  therefore  a  double  pleasure  to  Ruth  to  go  over  to 
Mr.  Middleton's  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  to  spend  the 
day  with  her  little  friend  ;  and  often  when  the  hours  of 
school  discipline  were  over,  they  used  to  wander  in  the 
fields  together,  gathering  wild  flowers,  or  blackberries,  or 
moss,  of  which,  however,  Ruth  was  invariably  both  the 
gatherer,  and  the  bearer ;  though  her  share  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  treasures  was  always  very  doubtful,  and 
often  very  small. 

In  this  manner  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring 
passed  awa}  ;  and  when  bright  summer  came  again,  and 
the  cheerful  holidays  returned,  the  parents  of  both  fami- 
lies looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  expecta- 
tion, to  their  circles  being  once  more  for  a  while  complete. 

The  first  of  the  absent  youths  to  meet  the  welcome  of 
his  home,  was  Arthur  Middleton  ;  and  instead  of  one 
year  only  having  passed,  it  seemed  as  if  five  at  least  had 
rolled  over  him  since  he  last  trod  upon  the  threshold  at 
his  father's  door. 

"  You  are  so  altered  !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  regardless  of 
the  delicacy  of  a  first  interview — "  so  altered,  I  am  quite 
afraid  of  you." 

"I  must  be  altered  indeed,"  said  Arthur,  laughing,  "if 
my  appearance  produces  that  effect  upon  you  ;  but  where 
is  my  mother  ?  "  and  he  rested  not,  nor  amused  himself 
by  the  way,  until  he  had  paid  the  most  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate respect  to  his  parents,  and  received  from  them 
that  welcome  for  which  his  heart  had  long  been  yearning. 
Next  to  his  sisters,  the  servants  of  the  household  claimed 
his  attention  ;  and  then  every  plant  that  grew  in  his 
father's  garden,  and  every  animal  which  shared  in  his 
protection  ;  as  if  he  could  not  fully  assure  himself  of  the 
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reality  of  his  enjoyment,  until  each  well-known  and  fami- 
liar object  had  been  seen  and  recognized  again.  Such  is 
the  returning  home  of  unsophisticated  youth — such  the 
glow  of  the  fresh  warm  heart  towards  childhood's  associ- 
ations, when  it  counts  over  again  the  many  items  in  that 
treasury  of  early  love,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
of  after  years  is  poor  indeed. 

Still  Arthur  Middleton  was  changed — so  changed  that, 
but  for  these  involuntary  gushings  of  affection,  he  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  assumed  another  nature  than 
his  own.  He  was  taller,  paler,  more  delicate,  and  his 
deep  dark  eyes  were  even  more  flashing  than  they  had 
ever  looked  before  ;  but  that  was  not  the  kind  of  change 
which  his  sisters  vainly  endeavoured  to  describe  to  each 
other,  when  they  retired  to  their  own  room  that  night. 
The  truth  was,  the  young  student,  whose  mind  had 
hitherto  been  locked  in  secret  communion  with  the  dead 
of  past  ages,  had  now  been  brought  into  living  and 
breathing  fellowship  with  spirits  ardent  as  his  own  ;  whose 
race  was  towards  the  same  goal,  and  whose  career  was  at 
once  as  laborious,  and  as  rich  in  promise,  as  his  own. 
Even  more  than  this  had  been  his  experience.  His  hidden 
soul  had  found  a  voice.  A  strange  wild  eloquence,  almost 
as  startling  to  himself,  as  to  his  superiors  and  his  compeers, 
had  accompanied  his  first  efforts  at  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  others.  Some  had  ridiculed,  and  some  had 
wondered  at  the  unusual  display  of  forcible  ideas  poured 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrent  without  method,  and  beyond 
all  mastery  of  rule  ;  but  not  a  few  had  augured  from  the 
young  speaker's  first  commencement,  a  brilliant  and  ex- 
traordinary career. 

Such,  then,  was  the  change  which  a  single  year  had 
wrought  in  the  character  of  Arthur  Middleton.     He  had 
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discovered  that  he  had  talent,  and  what  that  talent  was — 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  mute  recipient  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  others  ;  but  that  he  too  could  command  his 
listeners,  and  rivet  their  attention,  and  awaken  their  sym- 
pathies, making  them  go  along  with  him  into  the  heights 
and  the  depths  of  his  own  feelings,  through  the  exalted 
paths  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  farther,  and  higher 
still — as  far  and  as  high  as  the  mind  of  man  can  ever 
penetrate — up  to  that  ineffable  Fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
before  which  the  angels  veil  their  faces,  as  if  unable  to 
look,  or  to  comprehend,  the  excellence  of  that  glory. 

It  was  happy  for  the  young  student  that  his  mind 
could  be  thus  filled  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  power, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  his  simplicity  ;  and  that  he  could 
live  in  a  region  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  without  paying 
that  bitter  penalty  of  ceasing  to  find  enjoyment  in  com- 
mon things.  It  is  true  he  was  often  absent,  when  a  more 
ordinary  man  would  have  been  attentive.  It  is  true,  he 
often  appeared  lost — rapt — nay  even  stupid  to  the  common 
observer;  but  the  perfect  good  humour  with  which  he 
bore  the  raillery  which  such  evident  wandering  of  thought 
brought  upon  him,  more  than  redeemed  his  conduct  from 
the  ofience  it  might  otherwise  have  given.  Thus,  though 
the  conscious  possessor  of  a  power,  which,  perhaps  more 
than  all  others,  imparts  a  feeling  and  a  knowledge  of 
influence  over  others,  the  wonder-working  power  of 
eloquence,  Arthur  Middleton  was  capable  of  entering 
with  unabated  pleasure  into  all  the  simple  and  common- 
place enjoyments  of  his  home  ;  and  even  when  he  played 
with  his  sister  Rose,  her  girlish  folly,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  reasoning  and  calculation  which  her  general  conversa- 
tion betrayed,  neither  called  forth  one  angry  reproof,  nor 
awakened  even  an  expression  of  contempt.  Indeed,  there 
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was  too  much  of  tenderness,  and  too  much  of  love,  inter- 
mingled with  his  nature,  to  permit  him  to  be  harsh  or 
impatient  with  any  one.  A  strong  deep  indignation  he 
was  capable  of  feeling  against  the  oppression  of  the  inno- 
cent, or  the  injury  of  the  helpless ;  but  this  only  gave  a 
thrilling  energy  to  his  eloquence,  and  a  fire  almost  like 
lightning  to  his  eye,  without  awakening  thoughts  of  bit- 
terness or  revenge  against  the  aggressor. 

Such  then  was  Arthur  Middleton  after  his  first  absence 
from  home,  and  with  such  feelings,  excited  to  no  common 
degree  of  interest,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  friend, 
Morris  Clement,  who  also  was  to  come  about  the  same 
time  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country. 

At  six  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  the  London 
coach,  with  four  handsome  horses,  drove  up  at  a  brisk 

pace  to  the  door  of  the  principal  inn  in  the  town  of , 

when  a  smart  young  gentleman,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
stepped  off  the  coach-box,  and  called  for  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
master  of  the  inn. 

"  Has  no  one  been  here  to  inquire  for  me  V  asked  the 
youth,  in  a  very  authoritative  tone. 

"Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

"  Mr.  Clement." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  landlady,  "  I  thought  I  knew  his  voice. 
Why,  bless  me !  Master  Morris,  you  're  grown  so,  there's 
no  knowing  you." 

"  Grown  ?  nonsense.  Send  me  a  porter  immediately, 
and  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  for  I'm  choked 
with  dust." 

A.  silent  spectator  of  this  scene  was  Arthur  Middleton, 
who  now  drew  nearer,  and,  smiling,  held  out  his  hand  to 
his  friend. 
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"Ah,  my  good  fellow!"  exclaimed  Morris,  "who 
should  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?"  when  suddenly 
the  cordial  expression  of  his  face  gave  place  to  one  of 
impatience  and  anger,  as  he  called  again  for  a  porter,  and 
repeated  his  astonishment  that  no  one  had  been  sent  to 
meet  him. 

"  Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?"  asked  Arthur.  "  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  should  like  a  walk  across  the 
fields  to  the  farm.  I  can  carry  this  for  you  quite  well ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  carpet-bag  which 
was  lying  at  their  feet. 

"  If  you  carry  that,"  said  Morris,  "  I  must  decline  the 
honour  of  being  your  companion.  It  is  really  beyond 
reason  that  none  of  the  servants  should  have  been  sent  to 
meet  me.  It  would  serve  my  mother  right  to  put  her  to 
the  expense  of  a  postchaise." 

"  Not  on  so  fine  an  evening,  surely,"  observed  Arthur. 

*'  Fine  evening,  or  not,"  said  Morris,  "  people  ought  to 
be  attended  to.  By  the  way,  have  you  got  sixpence  in 
your  pocket  ?  I  don't  happen  to  have  change,  and  the 
coachman  won't  leave  my  elbow  until  I  hand  out  some- 
thing." 

"And  the  brandy  ?"  asked  Arthur,  "  shall  I  pay  for 
that  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  they  know  me — these  people  know  me," 
said  Morris,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  as  he  returned  the 
empty  glass  to  the  waiter ;  and  then,  throwing  off  the 
cape  which  had  kept  him  from  the  dust,  he  prepared  to 
walk  over  the  fields  to  his  mother's  house. 

Arthur  Middleton  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say 
exactly  how  it  was,  that  his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friend  home  had  all  melted  away,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
last  five  minutes.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  after  wishing  him  a 
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good-evening,  and  a  pleasant  walk,  he  turned  away  in 
silence  to  his  father's  house. 

Long  before  Morris  Clement  had  reached  the  last 
field  adjoining  his  paternal  home,  his  sister  Ruth  had 
been  seated  on  a  stile  across  the  foot-path  by  which  she 
expected  he  would  come  ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  figure 
discoverable  in  the  distance,  than  she  ran  forward,  unbon- 
neted  as  she  was,  nor  stopped  to  gather  breath,  or  strength, 
until  her  arms  were  around  her  brother's  neck.  He  was 
at  that  moment,  however,  too  much  engaged  with  his 
cigar,  for  her  unceremonious  greeting  to  be  altogether 
welcome,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  shake  from  him 
the  sisterly  caress,  in  which  Ruth  would  have  been  the 
last  person  to  persist  after  such  a  repulse.  Indeed,  she 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  repulsion,  for  it  to  awaken 
angry  or  revengeful  thoughts.  What  it  cost  her  in  the 
present  instance,  could  only  be  surmised  from  the  rushing 
of  deep  crimson  to  her  usually  pale  face,  and  the  dropping 
of  her  unclasped  hands,  as  if  suddenly  reminded,  that  it 
was  her  peculiar  destiny  to  have  no  human  stay  to  hold 
by  in  the  wide  world. 

It  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  any  cheerful  conversation 
after  such  a  meeting,  and  the  brother  and  sister  walked 
silently  together,  until  Morris,  half  in  play,  and  half  in 
anger,  snatched  the  comb  out  of  his  sister's  hair,  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  asking  her  why  she  wore  such  an 
antediluvian  affair  as  that. 

Mrs.  Clement  received  her  son  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
his  behaviour  to  her  was  kinder  and  more  respectful  than 
it  had  been  to  Rutli ;  but  a  cloud  was  still  on  his  brow, 
for  he  had  not  quite  forgiven  them  for  the  neglect  of  not 
sending  a  servant  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  and  his  luggage 
at  the  inn.     In  fact,  he  was  now  a  man  of  consequence, 
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and  he  wislied  it  to  be  felt  that  he  was  so  ;  it  was  there- 
fore no  small  cause  of  irritation,  that  he  had  to  make  the 
fact  known  himself,  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  the  last 
time  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  travel- 
ling like  a  schoolboy. 

In  the  old-fashioned  parlour  at  Fearnfield,  a  table  was 
plentifully  spread  for  such  a  tea,  as  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  keep  early  hours,  alone  can  appreciate  ;  but 
though  this  preparation  for  the  most  social  meal  of  the 
day  included  all  that  could  invite  the  weary  traveller,  and 
remind  him  of  the  comfort,  the  abundance,  and  the  wel- 
come of  his  home,  Morris  Clement  declared  himself  inca- 
pable of  drinking  tea  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  if  at  all ; 
and  added,  that  as  soon  as  his  mother  and  sister  had 
finished,  he  would  thank  them  for  a  beefsteak  and  a 
glass  of  ale,  as  he  had  not  yet  dined. 

Of  course  everything  was  done  to  accommodate  the 
fastidious,  but  yet  most  welcome,  guest ;  and  Ruth  and 
her  mother,  while  their  tea  was  growing  cold,  busied 
themselves  in  making  ready,  what  Morris,  when  he  tasted, 
declared  was  never  fit  to  be  eaten,  except  in  London. 
And  thus  the  evening  passed  over.  One  thing  after 
another  failed  to  afford  the  expected  satisfaction,  and  yet 
no  one  knew  exactly  how  their  pleasure  was  spoiled,  or 
in  what  way  their  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  next  morning  appeared  very  difficult  for  Morris 
Clement  to  dispose  of,  at  the  farm-house ;  so  he  set  off"  at 
an  early  hour,  to  call  on  the  Middletons.  He  had 
occasion,  however,  to  look  in  at  the  hotel,  to  inquire 
about  a  small  package  that  was  missing  ;  and  how  it  was 
that  he  did  not  reach  Mr.  Middletons  before  the  hour  of 
their  dinner,  we  leave  to  those  who  loitered  about  the  bar. 
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or  read  the  newspapers  in  the  traveller's  room  at  the 
Griffin  that  day. 

"  Rose  Middleton  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  said  Morris  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  on  the  following  day. 

*'  Is  she  not  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  and  so  light- 
hearted,  it  does  one  good  to  hear  her  laugh." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  learn  to  laugh  too,  if  you 
admire  it  so  much  in  her,"  observed  Morris.  sin 

"  I  do  often  laugh,"  said  Ruth  with  great  simplicity, 
"  but  I  don't  suppose  it  does  any  one  good,  or  I  am  sure 
I  would  try  to  laugh  more." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  her  brother,  I  don't  think  it  does  ;  it 
seems  unnatural  in  you ;  but  when  Rose  Middleton 
laughs,  it  sounds  like  the  very  spirit  of  mirth  bursting 
through  all  the  restraint  which  that  grave  Sophy  and  that 
moping  Arthur  would  fain  impose  upon  her.  Now,  the 
old  gentleman  is  more  to  my  fancy  than  either  of  them. 
He  has  some  life,  some  comfort  in  him ;  and  when  he 
has  taken  his  evening  glass,  he  begins  to  be  tolerable 
company." 

Whether  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  tempted,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  and  to  enable  him  more  effectu- 
ally to  sustain  the  burden  of  his  pastoral  duties,  to  take 
more  than  one  dose  through  the  day,  of  that  medicine 
which  a  very  worthy  physician  told  him  was  so  excellent; 
or  whether  from  increasing  years,  his  bodily  frame  was 
less  able  to  resist  the  power  of  such  stimulus ;  certain  it 
was,  that  an  alteration  in  his  look  and  manner  was  very 
perceptible,  after  he  had  partaken  of  that  refreshment, 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health.  So  much  so,  that  Rose  in  her 
impertinence  was  apt  to  say,  she  would  never  ask  her 
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father  for  any  indulgence  until  after  he  had  taken  his 
brandy-and-water,  for  he  was  then  so  kind,  and  so  play- 
ful, she  believed  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 

In  fact,  the  whole  family  seemed  to  enjoy  the  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  to  which  their  father  then  yielded,  Mrs. 
Middleton  looking  alternately  at  her  husband  and  her 
children,  to  ask  if  this  was  not  happiness,  to  have  the  good 
man  unbending  before  them,  the  centre  of  their  circle — 
smiling  around  upon  them  all — the  light  of  their  domestic 
enjoyment,  unshadowed  by  a  cloud  ? 

Nor  was  the  pleasure,  derived  from  this  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body,  confined  to  the  minister's  own  family. 
Neighbours  would  often  step  in  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  time  when  the  good  man  was  most 
accessible  ;  and  w^hen  the  social  glass  was  shared  with 
confidential  friends,  and  subjects  of  private  or  of  public 
interest  were  cheerfully  discussed,  the  impression  always 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  Reverend  Joseph  Middleton  was 
one  of  the  most  edifying  of  companions,  and  friendly  of 
men.  It  had  often  been  thought,  by  those  who  conversed 
with  him  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  that  he  was  a 
little  too  reserved,  a  little  too  severe — but  in  the  evening, 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  done,  when  his  chil- 
dren were  around  him,  when  the  glow  of  the  wholesome 
medicine  which  was  to  procure  him  sleep  for  the  night 
and  vigour  for  the  day,  was  beginning  to  take  effect  upon 
his  whole  frame,  then  it  was  that  the  minister  smiled,  and 
listened,  and  sympathized  in  no  ordinary  degree  with  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  his  people. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his  family  were 
gathered  around  him,  and  a  familiar  friend  had  dropped 
in,  that  the  countenance  of  this  friend  assumed  a  more 
than  ordinary  gravity,  as  he  remarked,  in  a  somewhat 
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vague  manner,  upon  the  Widow  Clement  having  her  son 
at  home  with  her  at  present. 

"A  fine  youth,  that,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,"avery  fine 
youth.  I  always  thought  Morris  Clement  was  a  boy  of  no 
ordinary  parts." 

The  friend  looked  doubly  grave  at  the  delivery  of  the 
first  encomium,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  second,  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  third, 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  you  think  that  rare 
talents  are  a  snare  to  youth ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  choose  for  my  children,  between 
the  power  of  being  more  extensively  useful,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  being  assailed  by  greater  temptation." 

As  the  minister  said  these  words,  his  eye  rested  upon 
tlie  calm  pale  countenance  of  his  son  Arthur.  The  youth 
was  stooping  over  a  book,  with  his  dark  hair  falling 
in  deep  masses  over  his  cheek  and  temples,  and  his  high 
clear  forehead  gleaming  through,  like  moonlight  amongst 
clouds.  If  the  heart  of  the  father  had  doubted  before,  it 
did  so  no  longer.  The  power  and  the  depth  of  human 
intellect  were  there ;  and  what  had  the  low  world,  with  all 
the  array  of  its  vulgar  vices,  to  do  with  that  finely  moulded 
face,  and  the  mind  which  beamed  forth  from  every  turn 
and  expression  of  its  pure  and  beautiful  features  ? 

"  I  have  been  a  little  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
recurring  to  the  former  subject, — "  I  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  a  London  life  for  the  youth,  Morris  Clement." 

The  neighbour  gaveavery  expressive  nod, not  unaccom- 
panied with  that  look  of  pleasure,  which  some  very  wor- 
thy persons  exhibit,  on  finding  their  own  evil  forebodings 
proved  true,  and  proved  before  the  sight  of  men.  Indeed, 
one  is  sometimes  led  to  question,  whether  such  persons  do 
not  in  reality  experience  more  satisfaction  in  a  calamitous 
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result  of  their  own  foretelling,  than  sorrow  for  the  calam- 
ity itself. 

"  I  always  said,"  exclaimed  the  neighbour,  and  he 
repeated  his  words,  as  if  what  he  had  said  was  of  unspeak- 
ably more  importance  than  what  the  poor  youth  had  done 
— "I  always  said,  Mr.  Middleton, —  Mrs.  Middleton, 
I  always  said,  that  London  would  be  the  ruin  of  that  lad." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  the  mother,  shrinking  at  these 
strange  and  awful  words,  "it  has  not  come  to  that.  I,  for 
my  part,  never  saw  any  harm  in  Morris  Clement." 

"  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  two  or  three  young  voices  at  once. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  him  come  out  of  the  bar  of  the 
Griffin  ?"  asked  the  neighbour ;  and  then  he  finished  off 
his  own  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
and  prepared  to  go. 

The  buttoning  of  the  coat,  however,  was  but  a  faint 
prelude,  for  the  guest  had  not  yet  unburdened  his  mind, 
and  finding  so  deep  an  interest  awakened,  and  his  own 
conversational  powers  a  little  stimulated  into  exercise,  he 
told  a  sad  history,  partly  true,  and  partly  supposed  to  be 
so,  of  poor  Morris  Clement  having  been  seen  more  than 
once  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication  in  the  streets  of — . 

"  I  don't  believe  it !"  said  Arthur  Middleton,  starting 
from  his  seat,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  his  cheek  glowed 
with  indignation.  "  I  have  seen  as  much  of  Morris  Cle- 
ment as  most  people,  and  I  never  saw  him  otherwise  than 
perfectly  sober  in  my  life." 

"  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  Rose  again ;  when  suddenly,  as  if 
ashamed  of  having  taken  part  in  so  serious  a  matter,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and  hid  her 
blushing  face  on  her  shoulder. 

"Ah!  well,  my  children,"  observed  Mr.  Middleton, 
sighing  deeply, "  this  is  not  a  time  or  a  place  to  investigate 
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the  matter  farther.  Time,  my  good  friend,  will  prove  or 
disprove  the  truth  of  your  forebodings.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  our  own  families  are  spared.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  know  how  to  partake  of  these  blessings  of  life  with 
moderation.  Nay,  Mr.  Russel,"  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  neighbour,  "you  will  not  leave  us  yet.  I  have 
scarcely  asked  after  the  health  o"  Mrs.  Russel.  She  is 
a  great  sufferer.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  regimen  of  my  doctor." 

"Good-night,  sir,  good-night,"  said  Mr.  Russel  again, 
starting  up  rather  abruptly;  and  this  time  he  effected  his 
retreat,  leaving  the  family  behind  to  talk  over  amongst 
themselves  the  subject  he  had  left  with  them.  This  was 
done  in  all  kindness,  however,  for  none  of  them  believed 
his  story;  and  therefore  they  soon  resumed  their  accus- 
tomed cheerfulness,  and  gathered  around  their  father  in 
his  good-humoured  state ;  while  Rose  pressed  upon  him 
her  farewell  kisses,  and  each  seemed  happier  than  if  they 
had  never  heard  that  household  peace  and  personal 
respectability  could  be  invaded — happier  because  they 
looked  within  and  around  them,  and  saw  that  the  light  of 
their  own  domestic  enjoyment  was  indeed  unshadowed 
by  a  cloud. 

What  a  cold  philosophy,  exclaims  the  world,  must  that 
be,  which  would  extinguish  such  a  light,  or  attempt  to 
prove  that  it  owes  its  brilliancy  to  the  false  fire  which  is 
kindled  at  an  unholy  shrine ! — Let  us  watch  the  working 
out  of  this  principle  of  household  comfort,  and  individual 
benefit ;  and  see  what  are  its  consequences  upon  one  of 
the  many  thousands  of  worthy  families,  who  are  now 
making  the  same  experiment. 
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Mr.  Russel  was  not  the  only  neiglibour  of  the  Mid- 
(lletons,  who  freely  offered  his  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  widow  Clement's  son  ;  and  amongst  the  few  who 
pitied,  and  the  many  who  blamed  her,  there  were  some 
who  felt  it  their  particular  duty  to  speak  to  the  partial 
mother,  and  endeavour  to  open  her  eyes  to  his  real  cha- 
racter. 

It  needed  all  the  self-possession  of  Mrs.  Clement,  and 
she  had  a  more  than  ordinary  share — it  needed  all  her 
good  principle  too,  to  enable  her  to  bear  this  communica- 
tion without  betraying  the  least  resentment  against  those 
who  made  it,  and  to  prevent  her  retorting,  as  she  possibly 
might  have  done,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Russel  at  least,  upon 
those  who  neglected  their  own  families,  and  overlooked 
the  delinquencies  there,  to  go  about  prying  into  other 
people's  matters,  and  exposing  the  follies  of  youth.  A 
sudden  flash  of  the  eye,  and  a  heightened  colour  of  the 
cheek,  w^ere,  how^ever,  all  the  outward  signs  which  the 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Clement  exhibited,  of  the  conflict 
which  was  going  on  beneath ;  and  when  the  first  struggle 
was  over,  she  sat  like  one  schooled  to  endurance,  while 
fact  after  fact  was  related,  and  while  hei'  friends  condoled 
with  her  upon  the  trial  it  must  be  to  have  to  struggle 
with  the  evil  tendencies  of  so  unpromising  a  child. 

Mrs.  Clement  felt,  during  such  visitations  from  her 
friends,  as  if  the  relief  of  their  absence  would  set  her 
free  from  suffering  almost  too  intolerable  to  be  endured  ; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  and  the  truths  they  came  to 
tell,  left  with  her,  than  the  growing  suspicion  that  they 
really  were  truths,  became  of  itself  a  source  of  misery 
too  great  to  admit  of  either  of  increase  or  alleviation. 

"  I  will  talk  to  him  myself,"  said  she  one  day,  suddenly 
starting  from  her  seat ;  and  she  called  her  son  into  the  old 
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parlour,  where  his  infant  steps  had  first  been  taught  to 
walk.  "I  will  talk  to  him  fully,  and  freely,  before  he 
returns  into  that  great  world,  to  which  I  have  perhaps 
too  rashly  trusted  him." 

Morris  came  in,  with  his  beautiful  hair  slightly  raised 
by  the  exercise  he  had  been  taking,  from  a  brow  so  fair, 
and  clear,  and  high,  that  when  the  fond  mother  gazed 
upon  it,  and  caught  the  fearless  glance  of  the  bright  blue 
eyes  beneath,  her  heart  threw  off  its  burden  of  dark 
thoughts  ;  and,  as  if  she  had  deeply  wTonged  him  by  the 
very  suspicions  she  had  entertained,  her  look  and  manner 
assumed  more  than  their  accustomed  kindness,  as  she 
asked  her  son  to  spare  her  a  few  moments  for  conversation 
on  a  very  serious  subject,  before  he  again  left  home. 

"  I  don't  much  like  your  serious  subjects,"  said  Morris, 
"  but  suppose  I  must  have  my  parting  lecture,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  now  as  at  any  time." 

With  these  words  he  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  Clement  then 
began  a  long  comment  upon  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
to  which  her  son  listened  with  strong  symptoms  of  im- 
patience. His  countenance  and  manner,  however,  under- 
went considerable  change  when  his  mother  entered  more 
upon  the  private  history  of  their  family  ;  and  especially 
when  she  spoke  of  her  husband ;  for  Morris  as  well  as 
Ruth  had  recollections  of  their  father,  on  which  they 
loved  to  dwell ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  delighted  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  playful  kindness  and  tenderness 
towards  themselves,  they  were  gratified  by  hearing  every- 
thing that  was  honourable  of  him  from  others. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  your 
father,"  continued  Mrs.  Clement,  "  which  I  have  hitherto 
kept  most  scrupulously  concealed  within  my  own  breast, 
but  which  I  now  think  it  right  you  should  be  acquainted 
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with,  in  order  that  you  may  be  more  upon  your  guard 
against  the  same  temptation.  Know,  then,  that  the  cause 
of  your  father's  death  was  intemperance." 

Morris  started  from  his  seat.  "  I  thought,"  said  he, 
"  my  father's  death  had  been  accidental." 

"  It  was  so  in  one  sense,"  replied  his  mother.  "  His 
death  was  caused  by  falling  from  his  horse,  but  the  cause 
of  that  fall  was  intoxication." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? "  asked  Morris. 

"  I  am  sure,"  was  the  reply ;  and  they  both  sat  in 
silence  for  some  time. 

"  Was  it  habitual  ?  "  asked  Morris  again. 

"  It  was,"  replied  his  mother,  "  though  there  were  few 
persons  who  knew  it  to  be  so  ;  and  none  but  myself  were 
acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  it  had  grown  upon 
him.  None  but  myself,  in  short,  knew  how  he  returned 
home ;  for  I  used  to  send  the  servants  to  bed,  and  often 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  assisted,  with  my  own  hands, 
in  fastening  up  his  horse,  rather  than  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  disgrace  before  his  own  people.  On  that  very 
night — that  awful  night — I  had  had  strange  misgivings 
about  his  return  home ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced, 
such  nervous  apprehensions  took  possession  of  me,  that 
I  kept  your  sister  and  you  up  later  than  usual,  not  daring 
to  be  left  alone.  About  the  accustomed  time,  for 
he  was  still  punctual  to  the  hour  of  returning,  I  heard 
the  coming  of  a  horse  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  well- 
known  sound,  and  most  welcome  to  my  ear  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  threw  open  the  window.  The  night  was  still, 
and  the  moon  shining  clearly.  I  saw  your  father  turn 
past  the  end  of  the  orchard,  and  ride  towards  the  pond, 
as  he  always  did  before  coming  into  the  yard.  I  saw  also 
that  his  figure  swung  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  would  lose  his 
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balance  altogether,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  I  drew 
back  from  the  window,  that  I  might  not  see  him  bending 
over  the  water.  When  I  looked  again,  the  horse  was 
without  its  rider,  and  plunging,  as  I  thought,  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  pond,  as  if  it  had  taken  fright ;  for  it  was  a 
spirited  animal,  and  not  fit  for  such  a  master.  I  rushed 
to  the  spot,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  what  else  transpired 
I  never  could  remember.  When  the  poor  body  was 
dragged  out  of  the  water,  every  spark  of  life  was  extin- 
guished ;  for  the  horse,  in  attempting  to  get  free,  had  set 
its  foot  upon  the  temples  of  your  father,  and  he  died — 
yes,  my  son,  he  died,  without  being  able  to  offer  up  a 
single  prayer. 

"  Let  us  think  of  these  things,  Morris — let  us  lay  them 
to  heart  for  instruction,  and  awful  warning  to  ourselves ; 
and  when  you  go  back  into  the  world,  and  gay  com- 
panions would  lead  you  into  their  dangerous  indulgences, 
remember  your  poor  father,  and  refrain,  lest  you  should 
in  time  be  guilty  of  his  excess." 

It  was  not  the  remarks,  the  advice,  or  even  the  en- 
treaties of  Mrs.  Clement  which  on  this  occasion  had 
weight  with  her  son.  It  was  the  simple  and  melancholy 
fact  she  had  told,  in  connection  with  a  parent  for  whose 
memory  he  had  felt  more  reverence  than  any  other  sub- 
ject ever  had  inspired  in  his  mind — it  was  this  fact  which 
made  him  both  sad  and  serious,  as  he  wandered  around 
the  garden  and  orchard  of  Fearnfield  on  the  last  night 
before  leaving  it  again  for  months,  or  it  might  be  for 
years. 

That  heart  must  be  hard  indeed,  which  can  at  all  times 
steel  itself  against  the  recollection  of  early  years,  and 
the  associations  which  cling  around  all  those  familiar 
objects  whicli  constituted  in  childhood  the  whole  of  our 
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little  world  of  interest  and  intelligence.  Morris  Clement 
was  cheerful,  active,  bustling,  and  gay,  when  mixing  in 
the  ways  of  men ;  but  he  was  not  yet  so  callous  as  to 
forsret  that  he  once  had  a  father,  and  that  he  had  a  mother 
and  a  sister  still.  With  his  own  being,  these  ideas  were 
intimately  bound  up ;  and  as  thought  carried  him  onward 
from  one  link  of  association  to  another,  there  were  mo- 
ments even  in  his  existence,  when  his  mind  was  brought 
very  near  to  that  verge  of  earthly  things,  at  whicli  the 
things  of  eternity  must  of  necessity  force  themselves 
into  view. 

The  moonlight  night  on  which  Morris  paced  alone 
along  some  of  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  was 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  serious 
and  solemn  thoughts ;  and  he  who  would  have  laughed 
at  his  own  sentimentality,  had  a  friend  surprised  him  in 
the  act,  stood  still  with  folded  arms,  for  a  long  time  gazing 
up  at  the  moon,  and  then  turning  on  the  other  hand  to 
contemplate  the  old  ivy-mantled  roof  of  his  paternal 
home,  which  looked  in  the  stillness  of  that  summer's  night 
like  a  perfect  picture  of  comfort  and  repose. 

"  And  yet  I  could  not  live  here,"  said  Morris,  thinking 
aloud.  "  There  must  be  something  wrong  either  in  it  or 
me,  that  in  the  very  spot  where  my  father  spent  his  life, 
and  where  so  many  a  poor  fellow  would  be  happy  to  find 
his  home,  I  could  not  exist.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
wrong,"  said  he  again,  after  walking  on  a  few  paces — 
"  perhaps  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  life  I  am  lead- 
ing. And  yet  my  father,  even  in  this  quiet  spot,  was  no 
better  than  his  son.  It  is  not  then  the  place  we  live  in, 
which  makes  the  difference,  but  the  habits  we  adopt. 
Suppose  now  I  were  to  lay  down  some  strict  rule  for 
myself.     I  wonder  whether  I  could  abide  by  it.     I  have 
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a  great  mind  to  try  ;  or  at  least  to  master  myself  in  one 
thing.  I  had  not  an  idea,  and  if  any  one  else  had  told 
me,  I  would  not  have  believed,  that  such  had  been  my 
father's  death.  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.  If  now 
I  were  to  bring  myself  to  make  a  great  determination." 

Morris  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looked  up  to 
the  clear  sky.  Had  but  the  simplest  prayer  which  ever 
passed  forth  from  a  sincere  and  trusting  heart  at  that 
moment  stirred  his  lips — had  it  even  existed  as  a  thought, 
it  is  possible  it  might  have  fixed  his  determination,  and 
decided  him  for  life  ;  but  no  such  holy  impulse  quickened 
the  rising  effort  of  his  soul,  and  it  sunk  again  to  take 
into  its  low  and  grovelling  calculations  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  the  companions  to  whose  society  he  was 
about  to  return. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  while  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure  were  going  on,  Morris  Clement 
was  serious,  if  not  sad ;  and  his  mother  was  well  pleased 
to  observe  the  impression  she  believed  to  have  been  made 
upon  her  son  by  the  conversation  of  the  previous  after- 
noon. That  evening  and  night  were  to  be  spent  at  Mr. 
Middleton's,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  the  earliest 
conveyance  in  the  morning  for  town.  It  was  congenial 
to  his  graver  feelings  too,  to  enjoy  this  reunion  with  a 
family  whom  he  could  not  but  respect,  immediately  before 
his  separation  from  them  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  he 
therefore  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Middletons  with  an 
air  of  cordiahty*  which  made  their  kind  hearts  warm 
towards  him  in  an  instant,  as  if  there  has  been  no  estrange- 
ment on  his  part,  or  cause  for  unfavourable  suspicion  on 
theirs.  Rose  was,  as  usual,  the  chief  object  of  attraction 
to  him,  as  she  flitted  about  the  room  with  her  light  step, 
and  playful  laugh  ;    while  her  good-humoured  raillery, 
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softened  down  by  the  maternal  tenderness  of  her  mother, 
tended  to  make  him  feel  as  if  admitted  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing to  the  kindred  fellowship  of  their  fire-side  circle. 

"  If  this  be  religion,"  said  Morris  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  anotlier  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  "  I  should  scarcely  mind  being  religious  myself; 
for  surely  these  people  must  be  happy." 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  the  bell  of  Mr. 
Middleton's  study  sounded  ;  and  a  servant  came  to  say 
tliat  her  master  would  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Clement. 

"  So  the  bitters  have  lo  come  yet,"  thought  he,  after 
all  these  sweets.  "  I  might  have  been  sure  it  would 
be  so." 

Mr.  Middleton  was  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with  the 
Bible  open  before  him,  and  with  the  air  of  the  minister 
and  the  pastor — the  instructor  and  the  comforter — the 
friend  and  the  father,  equally  blended  in  his  look  and 
manner.  He  smiled  with  great  benevolence  as  the  young 
man  entered  ;  and  instead  of  beginning  with  a  stern  voice 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  certain  well-known  flaws  in 
his  moral  conduct,  he  evinced  by  his  questions,  delicately 
put,  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  worldly  affairs,  and  personal 
circumstances,  that  Morris  was  soon  drawn  out  into  a 
freedom  of  communication,  which  a  few  days  ago 
he  would  have  thought  the  last  thing  likely  to  result 
from  a  private  interview  with  the  minister  in  his  study. 

Mr.  Middleton,  besides  many  other  advantages  of 
person  and  manner,  possessed  a  voice  which  at  once 
seemed  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart ;  and  though  Morris 
Clement  was  not  peculiarly  gifted  with  those  qualities 
which  may  be  said  especially  to  belong  to  that  portion  of 
human  nature,  there  were  kind  tones  and  cordial  expres- 
sions, which  even  he,  in  his  better  moments,  was  unable 
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to  resist.      Mr.  Middleton,  too,  spoke  of  liis  father,  and 
Morris  ventured  to  ask  if  he  knew  him  well. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  minister.  "  Has  your  mother 
told  you  anything  particular  connected  with  his  death  ?" 

"  She  has,"  replied  the  young  man,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
for  he  felt  the  shame  as  well  as  the  grief  of  the  story. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  there  are  habits  of 
body  to  which  indulgence  of  this  kind  is  more  congenial 
than  it  is  to  others ;  and  for  persons  of  such  natural  con- 
stitution, it  becomes  peculiarly  important  that  they  should 
be  always  on  their  guard  against  excess." 

"  The  difficulty,"  interrupted  Morris,  "  is  to  know  ex- 
actly where  excess  begins.  I  have  been  thinking  this 
very  day,  that  I  would  master  myself  in  this  one  point, 
by  leaving  off  everything  of  the  kind,  now  and  for  ever." 

"The  mere  enthusiasm  of  youth,"  observed  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton— "  youth  that  must  always  be  rushing  into  ex- 
tremes. Take,  my  dear  boy,  a  more  temperate  coui'se, 
and  you  will  be  likely  to  be  more  sure.  Besides,  these 
good  things  of  life  were  given  us  for  our  use,  not  for  our 
abuse ;  and  by  refraining  in  time,  we  show  a  better  sense 
of  duty,  and,  in  reality,  set  a  better  example  to  others, 
than  by  rejecting  them  altogether." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  which  is  the  right  time,"  said 
Morris,  rather  impatiently.  "  I  want  a  rule — a  test 
that  will  serve  me  on  all  occasions.  Can  you  give  me 
that  ?" 

"  Your  own  good  sense  ;  your — " 

"  Nay,  that  will  never  do ;  for  my  good  sense 
begins  to  leave  me  before  I  am  half  comfortable ;  and 
I  feel  it,  like  the  courage  of  Acres,  '  oozing  out,  as  it 
were,  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers,'  at  the  very  time  when 
I  want  it  most." 
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"  Speak  seriously,  ray  dear  boy;  speak  more  seriously, 
or  I  cannot  go  along  with  you.  It  is  a  subject  which  does 
not  admit  of  jesting ;  for  has  it  not  been  the  cause  of 
more  ruin    and   more    wretchedness   than    almost    any 

other  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  to  treat  it  seri- 
ously—why I  wish  to  hold  no  parley  with  an  enemy  who 
has  either  slain  by  force,  or  subdued  by  stratagem,  so 
many  more  valiant  men  than  myself,  but  to  quit  the  field 
in  which  he  spreads  his  snares  for  ever." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  the  rashness  and  impetuosity 
of  youth  which  prompts  you  to  this  extravagance." 

"  Nay,  my  good  sir,  you  must  not  call  it  extravagance ; 
for  I  have  been  reckoning  up  how  much  it  would  save 
my  poor  mother ;  and  even  that  view  of  the  subject  makes 
it  almost  worth  my  while  ;  for  she  knows,  and  I  know 
too,  that  I  have  cost  her  enough  already.  I  am  not, 
however,  particularly  wedded  to  the  system  of  abstinence; 
and  since  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  I  have  no  objection  to 
give  you  my  promise  that  I  won't  adopt  it  yet." 

With  these  words  the  theme  was  changed,  for  it  was 
not  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  he  had,  in 
his  office  of  pastor,  as  in  that  of  friend  to  a  fatherless 
youth  about  to  commit  himself  to  the  world,  many  sub- 
jects which  he  regarded  as  of  deeper  import,  to  urge  upon 
him. 

Their  conversation  was  long,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  both  ;  for  when  they  joined  the  family 
at  their  evening  devotions,  it  was  with  a  cheerfulness  of 
look,  and  cordiality  of  manner,  which  encouraged  every 
one  to  hope  that  the  young  men  had  been  made  better,  as 
well  as  wiser,  by  the  ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed. 
.     After  a  solemn  prayer,  which  earnestly  commended 
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the  young  man  to  that  care  which  can  alone  preserve 
from  every  tem2)tation,  the  family  sat  down  to  their  even- 
ing meal — the  plentiful  sujDper-table  of  the  olden  time. 
Mr.  Middleton  had,  as  usual,  his  biscuit,  and  that  potent 
medicine,  without  which  he  believed  the  functions  of  his 
body  could  not  be  kept  in  healthy  exercise. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  lifting  up  the  glass  which  his 
daughter  Sophia  had  supplied  ;  "  this  is  my  measure,  and 
when  I  exceed  this,  I  know  that  I  do  wrong." 

"  Ah  !  Sii',"  exclaimed  Morris,  "  you  have  your  faith- 
ful Hebe  to  supply  you,  with  just  that  portion,  and  no 
more.  But  suppose  you  had  two  or  three  wild  fellows, 
such  as  I  associate  with,  always  at  your  elbow,  you  would 
not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  keep  to  your  mark." 

"  But  I  take  it  only  once  a  day ;  and  here,  again,  is 
my  security — I  take  it  only  once  a  day,  except  when  the 
state  of  my  digestive  powers  requires  it." 

"  And  suppose  your  digestive  powers  grew  worse,  and 
required  it  oftener  and  oftener  ?" 

"  I  should  think  it  was  doing  me  harm,  instead  of 
good." 

"  Suppose,  then,  your  doctor  still  recommended  it?" 

"  I  should  still  take  it,  thinking  he  understood  the 
case  better  than  I  did." 

"  What !  to  any  excess  f 

"  No,  certainly ;  I  should  stop  at  the  limits  of  sobriety." 

"  And  how  would  you  find  power  to  stop,  provided 
there  was  in  your  nature  a  sort  of  constitutional  craving 
for  such  things  ;  a  disposition  to  drown  your  cares,  and 
soothe  your  sensibilities,  and  lull  your  pains  to  rest  ?  Oh  ! 
Sir,  you  do  not  understand  the  case  at  all.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  not  come  over  to  the  starvation  system  yet ; 
so  I  will  help  myself,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  of  your 
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excellent  brandy,  for  I  have  been  far  from  well  all  the 
day,  and  I  don't  like  this  journey  at  five  in  the  morning." 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Middleton's  countenance  when 
this  appeal  was  made  to  him,  and  for  some  moments 
afterwards,  might  have  puzzled  the  ablest  physiognomist. 
He  could  not,  for  reasons  of  his  own  showing,  refuse 
the  request,  if  such  it  might  be  called ;  and  while  the 
young  man,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  helped 
himself  as  he  had  proposed,  an  awkward  silence  stole 
over  the  whole  company,  which  Morris  was  the  first  to 
break,  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  tasted  better 
brandy  in  his  life. 

"  An  excellent  stomachic,  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  you  have  my  best  wishes  hi 
the  use  of  it." 

There  are  few  things  more  uncomfortable  than  to  be 
convicted  of  inconsistency ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  felt  this 
deeply — so  deeply,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  enjoy  his 
cordial  draught  that  night.  And  when  Rose  took  her 
farewell  kiss,  after  being  told  more  than  once  it  was  past 
her  hour  for  retiring,  she  saw  that  twice  the  usual  quan- 
tity remained  in  her  father's  glass,  though  he  did  not  on 
this  occasion  lift  it  to  her  lips,  and  she  would  have  been 
put  to  deep  shame  if  he  had. 

Altogether,  that  evening,  which  had  begun  so  plea- 
santly, became  most  unsatisfactory  before  its  close ;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  guest  grew  bold  and  talkative,  every 
one  else  grew  more  grave  and  silent,  until  at  last  he  was 
recommended  to  take  the  advantage  of  early  rest,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  next  day's  journey.  Altogether,  that 
evening  was  most  unsatisfactory ;  because,  where  there 
exists  a  conviction  of  having  sanctioned  evil  in  others,  it  is 
in  reality  as  painful  as  that  of  having  done  evil  ourselves. 
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The  minister's  family  had  received  their  young  friend 
amongst  them  with  more  of  pity  than  of  blame,  and  they 
had  treated  him  with  tlieir  habitual  kindness,  in  the 
hope  that  the  earnest  admonitions  which  they  knew 
would  be  mingled  with  the  minister's  parting  charge, 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  traveller  in  his  future 
coarse.  The  idea  of  sin  had  never,  for  a  single  moment, 
either  in  the  minds  of  the  young  or  the  old,  attached  itself 
to  Mr.  Middleton's  familiar  habits.  But  when  the  widow's 
son — the  untried — the  suspected  one — did  the  very  same 
act,  even  under  the  same  plea,  they  seemed  unanimously 
to  experience  a  sort  of  involuntary  shrinking,  as  if  the  act 
itself  was  wrong;  though  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  say  in  what  point  it  differed  so  materially  from 
that  of  the  good  minister  himself.  All  felt  this,  and  there- 
fore every  voice  was  silent ;  for  how  was  it  possible  to 
reprove  in  one  case,  without  implying  censure  in  the 
other  ? 

"  It  may  be  his  last  visit,"  said  Arthur  Middleton, 
when  he  retired  to  his  own  room  that  night.  "  It  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  we  shall  ever  have  of  encouraging 
him  in  what  is  good,  or  checking  him  in  what  is  evil.  fFe 
knew  his  temptation,  we  were  warned  of  his  weakness — 
what  have  we  done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  habits 
already  formed,  to  strengthen  him  for  his  future  course, 
or  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  he  has  yet 
to  meet? — we  who  set  up  so  high  a  standard  for  our- 
selves— ive  who  preach  to  others — what  have  we  done 
for  him  ?" 

Arthur  Middleton  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  after  he  had 
uttered  these  words,  and  strange  thoughts  presented 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  mind,  that  perhaps, 
there  was  required  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  a  degree 
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of  self-denial,  and  personal  discipline,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  which  their  own  spiritual  safety  might  not  seem 
to  require.  But  the  thought  was  transient;  "  for  how," 
he  asked  himself,  "  could  any  man  be  more  useful,  or 
more  exemplary  in  that  office  than  his  father?  or  who 
could  set  a  better  example  to  others,  by  using  the  good 
things  of  this  life  with  more  gratitude  and  moderation  V* 
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More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  already 
described,  when  Arthur  Middleton,  havmg  engagements 
which  detained  him  some  days  in  London,  called  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Co.  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Cle- 
ment. A  handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen  came  for- 
ward to  answer  his  inquiry,  stating  that  Mr.  Clement  was 
just  then  absent ;  but  if  the  stranger  would  leave  his 
address,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Clement,  and  would  not  fail  to  deliver 
any  message  that  might  be  left  for  him. 

There  was  a  clear  fresh  look  about  the  youth,  and  a 
frank  expression  in  his  countenance,  which  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  regard,  and  win  the  confidence,  of  one  so 
un23ractised  in  the  world  as  Arthur  ;  and  the  two  strangers 
appeared  mutually  reluctant  to  conclude  the  interchange 
of  mere  common-place,  which  occupied  them  in  their 
first  and  necessarily  short  interview. 

London  is  so  full  of  anxious,  tired-looking  faces — of 
eyes  that  seem  as  if  they  saw  not — of  brows  that  evidently 
ache — of  cheeks  over  which  the  fresh  wind  never  blows — 
and  of  lips  grown  strange  to  the  language  of  the  heart ; 
that  to  meet  with  genuine  unsophisticated  nature  in  its 
close  and  crowded  haunts,  is  a  real  refreshment  to  the  soul. 
Arthur  Middleton  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  character  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
Henry  Clifton  ;  for  though  absent,  and  often  dull,  in  what 
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is  called  society,  there  were  chords  of  sympathy  in  his 
nature,  which,  when  touched,  were  capable  of  producing 
the  most  lively  and  intense  enjoyment.  Thus,  though 
habitually  reserved,  there  were  moments  when  his  inmost 
heart  was  laid  bare  before  the  friends  he  trusted,  while 
all  the  secret  treasures  of  his  deep  thoughts,  and  hidden 
feelings,  derived  additional  value  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  rarely  displayed. 

"  You  are  a  very  odd  kind  of  person,"  said  Morris 
Clement  to  Arthur  Middleton,  the  next  day,  when  he 
called  upon  him ;  "  the  oddest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  not  to  want  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre,  or  any 
place  worth  seeing ;  but  you  will  think  again,  perhaps, 
and  I  shall  be  always  at  your  service.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  dine  with  the  Cliftons  to-day ;  and  here,  I  take  it, 
is  an  invitation  for  you  ;"  so  saying,  he  handed  over  a  note 
from  young  Clifton,  inviting  him,  in  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  manner,  to  join  their  mutual  friend  in  spending 
the  remainder  of  that  day  at  his  father's  cottage,  a  few 
miles  out  of  London. 

"You  must  tell  me,"  said  Arthur,  "what  kind  of  people 
they  are,  and  of  whom  their  family  consists,  before  I  can 
possibly  decide ;  for  as  I  have  but  little  time  to  spare, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  drawn  in  for  a  whole  day  of  worse 
than  weariness." 

"  Is  it  not  enough,"  said  Morris,  laughing,  "  that  they 
are  my  friends  ?  and  to  have  found  real  friends  in  this 
great  city,  is  no  trifling  matter.  But  if  you  wish  for  a 
more  particular  description,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  in  some 
respects  they  are  as  odd  as  yourself." 

"  In  what  way  ?  In  having  no  taste  for  public  amuse- 
ments ?" 
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"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  for  they  have  taste  enough  for 
everything  but  wine." 

"  But  wine  ?  What  can  you  mean  V 

"  I  mean  that  if  you  dine  with  them,  you  must  not 
expect  to  see  wine  upon  the  table." 

"  I  understand  you.  They  are  mean,  stingy,  or  what- 
ever else  you  please  to  call  it." 

"  By  no  means,  I  never  knew  a  more  liberal  family  in 
my  life  ;  and  yet  they  neither  drink  wine  themselves,  nor 
offer  it  to  their  guests." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  they  keep  to  the  national  habits  of 
merry  Old  England  in  her  ale-drinking  days,  and  give 
you  the  best  table-beer  ?" 

"  I  wish  they  did ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  one  must  be 
content  with  pure  water,  or  not  sit  down  at  their  table." 

"  Their  circumstances,  then,  have  been  un propitious." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  Mr.  Clifton  spent  his  youth 
in  India,  and  I  believe  brought  home  with  him  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  appears  both  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to 
be  willing  to  share  with  others." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  more  and  more." 

"  And  I  will  raise  it  still  higher,  by  telling  you  the 
chief  secret  of  my  intimacy  with  them.  Alice  Clifton, 
the  oldest  daughter,  is  the  finest  girl  in  England  ;  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  she  is  not  insensible  to  the  attentions  of 
your  humble  servant,  and  hers.  You  will  meet  me,  then, 
at  four,  as  Clifton  has  appointed,  and  we  will  go  out 
together. 

"  I  will,"  said  Arthur  in  a  sort  of  musing  dream,  into 
which  he  had  suddenly  fallen.  And  instead  of  hastening 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  city  on  business  of  considerable 
importance,  he  found  himself,  after  the  expiration  of  an 
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hour,  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  the  same  position,  in 
which  his  friend  had  left  him.  That  friend  in  his  own 
person  afforded  no  very  pleasing  subject  of  reflection  to  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things, 
and  who  saw  in  every  human  being  either  what  was,  or 
what  might  have  been,  a  gradual  preparation  for  another 
and  a  more  glorious  state  of  existence.  With  these  views 
the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  chilled  whenever 
he  contemplated  the  countenance  of  Morris  Clement. 
His  appearance,  manners,  and  address  were  unexception- 
able. Arthur  often  wished  his  own  were  as  good ;  but 
when  he  talked  with  him  on  subjects  of  deep  interest, 
especially  on  those  in  which  feeling  constituted  a  promi- 
nent part,  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look  in  the  eye  of 
Morris  Clement,  which  showed  but  too  plainly  how  little 
he  understood  the  companion  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Arthur  had  often  felt  this  instinctive  repulsion  when 
in  the  company  of  Morris  ;  but  never  so  forcibly  as 
on  his  present  visit  to  London.  Indeed  so  different 
were  their  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  subjects  of  interest 
which  occupied  their  minds,  that  although  born  within 
a  mile  of  each  other,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  having 
shared  their  childhood  together,  there  were  few  topics  on 
which  they  could  converse  except  in  the  most  superficial 
manner.  Nor  had  time,  which  reconciles  so  many  differ- 
ences, and,  when  it  passes  in  the  society  of  towns,  wears 
down  the  peculiarities  of  natural  character  to  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  and  sameness  of  aspect,  done  any 
thing  towards  bringing  the  two  young  men  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  Each,  in  fact,  had  ad- 
vanced farther  on  his  own  distinct  and  separate  course, 
and  the  distance  between  them  was  daily  and  hourly 
increasing. 

II.  N 
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They  would  have  felt  this  more,  had  they  attempted 
such  a  thing  as  a  stroll  together  over  the  pleasant  pas- 
tures, and  through  the  woods  of  Fearnfield  ;  but  the  hurry 
and  whirl  of  the  streets  of  London  left  them  little  oppor- 
tunity for  making  observations  upon  character  and  feel- 
ing. To  Arthur  this  state  of  incapacity  for  reflection 
was  peculiarly  distressing  ;  and  he  more  than  once  excited 
the  laughter  of  his  companion,  by  asking  how  it  was 
possible  to  think  in  London  ? 

"  We  do  not  think,"  said  Morris,  "  we  act.  Man  is 
a  ruminating  animal  in  the  country.  He  goes  there  to 
meditate,  and  to  feel,  and  to  take  note  of  his  own  sensations. 
He  comes  into  the  busy  world  to  execute  his  own  schemes, 
to  act  out  great  principles,  and  to  fight  in  that  glorious 
field,  where  the  meed  of  honour  is  awarded  to  the  mas- 
tery of  mind." 

"  The  crowds  we  meet,"  observed  Arthur,  "  look  lijte 
anything  but  men  aspiring  to  glory  of  any  kind,  or  even 
capable  of  understanding  what  great  principles  are.  I 
should  rather  say  they  were  so  many  machines  set  in 
motion  by  others,  and  performing  their  regular  routine 
of  daily  labour,  without  calculation,  thought,  or  feeling." 

*•  To  a  certain  extent,  you  are  right,"  replied  Morris. 
"  The  greater  proportion  of  these  men  are  machines,  by 
which  the  others  work.  And  it  is  this  which  chiefly  con- 
stitutes the  glory  of  which  I  speak,  that  where  multitudes 
congregate  together,  masses  of  common  mind,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  can  be  brought  into  subjection  by  mental 
power  of  a  superior  grade ;  and  having  been  put  in 
order,  can  be  kept  in  operation  by  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  extending  through  different  channels." 

"  I  like  not  this  moral  slavery,"  said  Artliur ;  "  this 
degradation  of  the  many  to  exalt  the  few.      Give  me  a 
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state  of  existence  in  which  each  man,  however  humble 
his  outward  circumstances,  feels  and  acknowledges  within 
himself  those  emotions,  faculties,  and  powers  which  are 
capable  of  being  exercised  through  all  eternity  for  his 
own  happiness,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  This  is 
what  I  call  greatness.  The  meanest  peasant  may  feel  it 
as  he  labours  in  the  field  ;  and  the  greater  will  that  nation 
be,  the  more  the  number  of  minds  within  it  which  pant 
with  this  noble,  this  heavenward  aspiration  to  rise  above 
the  common  wants  of  daily  life,  and  to  think,  and  feel, 
and  act  in  reference  to  the  life  to  come." 

"  You  are  a  dreamer  yet !"  exclaimed  Morris.  "  I 
should  like  to  subject  you  to  a  regular  training  for  what 
I  call  life ;  we  should  soon  cure  you  of  these  fancies  here. 
But  here  we  are,  at  Clifton  Villa,  as  I  choose  to  call  it ; 
and,  happily  for  us,  all  in  good  time  for  the  old  gentle- 
man's dinner." 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  so  completely  hid 
from  the  public  road,  that  Arthur  had  no  idea  what  kind 
of  place  he  was  about  to  see ;  and  the  stiff  or  stately 
aspect  of  the  buildings  and  premises  around,  were  but 
little  in  unison  with  his  notions  either  of  beauty  or  enjoy- 
ment. On  first  entering  the  grounds,  however,  a  scene 
burst  upon  his  view  which  seemed  more  like  enchant- 
ment than  reality,  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the 
dull  streets  and  dusty  lanes  through  which  they  had 
passed  ;  and  Arthur,  whose  imagination  was  but  too  apt 
at  poetical  association,  began  almost  to  question  whether 
the  gardens  of  Armida  were  not  thrown  open  before 
him. 

"  You  must  have  an  enchantress  here,"  said  he,  "  or 
the  scene  would  not  be  complete." 
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"  Wait  a  few  moments,"  said  Morris,  "  and  my  en- 
chantress will  appear." 

At  the  door  of  the  cottage,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
and  beneath  a  shade  of  trellis-work  interwoven  with 
roses  and  jasmin,  stood  Henry  Clifton,  waiting  to  receive 
his  guests.  And  now  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  native 
element ;  far  more  so  than  while  standing  amongst  rolls 
of  plans  and  parchment  in  the  office  of  Bakewell  &  Co. 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  one  turn  round  the  garden 
before  dinner,"  said  he  ;  "I  was  just  going  to  bring  in 
my  sister  Alice,  and  we  can  all  go  together  if  you  please." 

The  grounds,  and  the  scenery  around  the  residence  of 
the  Cliftons,  were  just  those  in  which  our  English  homes 
are  peculiarly  rich,  and  which  are  never  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  consisted  of 
green  hills,  deep  woods,  and  spreading  trees,  with  the 
light  and  graceful  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
drooping  willows  ;  and  here  and  there  a  velvet  lawn,  and 
a  smooth  walk  winding  around  beds  of  roses,  and  then 
losing  itself  in  some  narrow  dell,  where  the  shade  was 
deeper,  and  the  pathway  less  frequented.  The  greatest 
charm  of  such  scenery  may  best  be  described  as  its  attract- 
iveness— its  tendency  to  lead  you  on  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectation ;  for  after  all,  you  seldoan  find  anything  so 
really  beautiful  as  the  distance  seems  to  promise ;  and 
when  emerging  from  the  closeness  and  turmoil  of  London, 
it  is  a  real  luxury  to  trace  out  these  winding  paths,  to  feel 
the  green-sward  beneath  the  weary  foot,  and  to  listen  to 
the  song  of  birds  where  they  are  safe  from  the  fowler's 
snare. 

There  had   never  been  a  finer  day  throughout   the 
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spring,  or  tlie  summer  which  had  but  recently  com- 
menced, than  that  on  which  Arthur  Middleton  looked 
around  him  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  scene  already 
described ;  and,  lost  in  a  sort  of  dream,  perhaps  too 
happy  to  be  very  talkative,  he  walked  along  with  his 
friends  to  an  alcove  in  the  garden,  where  the  sound  of 
children's  voices — so  softly  sweet,  and  musically  gay,  that 
they  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  happy  birds — 
attracted  their  attention. 

Henry  Clifton  was  the  only  one  who  ventured  unin- 
vited to  enter  this  sylvan  retreat ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  usher  in  his  friends,  by  introducing  them  to  his  sister, 
a  young  lady  about  two  years  older  than  himself,  whose 
occupation  had  evidently  been  that  of  teaching  her 
younger  sisters.  All  books,  and  all  symptoms  of  scho- 
lastic discipline,  were,  however,  soon  dismissed  ;  and  the 
three  little  rosy  girls  who  had  so  lately  been  at  work, 
threw  back  their  dark  flowing  hair,  and  scampered  along 
the  walks  in  happy  rivalry,  each  hoping  to  be  first  to 
spring  upon  the  step  at  the  door,  where  their  father  was 
already  waiting  to  receive  them. 

"  Alice,"  said  her  brother,  making  way  for  Arthur 
to  advance,  "  Mr.  Clement  has  done  us  the  favour  to 
bring  with  him  to-day  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke. 
He  is  fresh  from  the  country ;  you  will  have  more  hope 
of  him  for  that." 

Alice  held  out  her  hand  ;  for  she  was  motherless,  and 
she  felt  that  as  the  mistress  of  her  father's  house,  the 
duties  of  hospitality  devolved  upon  her  in  an  especial 
manner  ;  yet  this  act,  so  cordial  in  itself,  was  performed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  none  could  have  presumed  upon 
it,  or  have  ventured,  in  consequence,  so  much  as  one  step 
further  towards  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Clifton.    Still,  she 
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was  neither  distant  nor  cold.  Morris  Clement  thought 
her  delightfully  free.  The  fact  was  perhaps  not  the  most 
flattering  to  his  self-love,  for  it  was  no  other  than  this — 
that  Alice  Clifton,  unlike  many  young  ladies  who  simper 
and  blush  when  a  gentleman  speaks  to  them,  never  for 
an  instant  took  into  her  calculations  that  any  man  she 
had  yet  seen  could  become  her  lover ;  and  consequently 
she  conversed  with  men,  whether  young  or  old,  precisely 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  she  would  have  conversed 
with  her  grandmother. 

To  Morris  Clement  Alice  Clifton  had  evidently  some- 
thing to  say,  and,  therefore,  she  lingered  a  little  way 
behind  the  rest,  questioning  him  very  earnestly,  and  look- 
ing intently  into  his  face  while  he  answered  her. 

"  It  is  all  about  a  poor  old  man,"  said  her  brother  to 
Arthur,  as  they  turned  round  to  wait  for  them.  "  My 
sister  goes  out  so  little  herself,  she  is  obliged  to  employ 
us  as  her  agents ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  she  will  not  be 
convinced  when  we  tell  her,  that  her  charities  have  been 
misapplied.  She  always  maintains,  and  I  don't  know 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  that  it  is  better  to  be  deceived 
ten  times  over,  than  once  to  act  upon  an  unjust  suspicion 
to  the  injury  of  an  innocent  being. 

"  Are  those  your  sister's  sentiments  ?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  brother,  "  and  she  acts  upon  them." 

"  Heaven  will  reward  her,"  said  Arthur,  **  but  this 
world  will  not." 

As  Arthur  said  these  words,  he  ventured  to  look  at 
Alice  Clifton  again.  She  had  not  struck  him  at  first  as 
particularly  beautiful,  and  even  now,  when  her  heightened 
colour  died  away,  which  it  did  in  a  moment,  a  casual 
observer  would  not  have  singled  her  out  as  in  any  way 
distinguished  for  personal  charms  ;  but  the  instant  that  a 
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smile  lighted  up  her  countenance,  more  especially  when 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  she  might  have  formed 
a  model  for  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  had  the  beauty 
of  expression  been  that  which  he  wished  to  portray. 
She  was  so  simple  too  in  her  dress,  her  manners,  and  her 
general  appearance,  that  no  grace  was  borrowed  from 
adventitious  circumstances.  Every  charm  she  possessed 
had  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  natural,  and  the 
additional  advantage  of  developing  some  tone  of  feeling, 
or  quality  of  mind,  peculiar  to  herself  Mr.  Clifton  had 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  India,  and  in  that  glow- 
ing clime  his  tastes  had  all  been  formed.  He  was, 
therefore,  fond  of  seeing  his  daughter's  complexion  set 
oif  by  the  rich  colours  of  the  East.  Thus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  dressed  in  simple  white,  she  wore  a 
scarf  of  gorgeous  dye  across  her  shoulders,  which  harmo- 
nized well  with  her  bright  flowing  hair,  and  brighter  eyes, 
and  blushes  that  went  and  came  with  almost  every  chang- 
ing thought. 

Born  in  a  colder  climate,  Alice  Clifton  could  scarcely 
have  looked,  or  moved,  or  even  felt  as  she  did.  But  the 
skies  of  India  had  scorched  her  cheek  in  childhood,  and 
though  when  unexcited  she  was  more  than  usually  pale, 
a  warm  fresh  current  from  her  heart  rushed  instanta- 
neously to  her  face,  the  moment  any  feeling  was  awakened 
at  its  source. 

"  Father,"  said  Alice,  reverently  looking  up  to  the 
noble  yet  somewhat  enfeebled  figure  which  stood  beneath 
the  trellis-work  at  the  door,  "  have  you  been  introduced 
to  this  gentleman  from  the  country  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Clifton,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Arthur,  "  how  should  I,  when  you  take  care  to 
keep  all  the  gentlemen  to  yourself?  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
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all,  however :  walk  in  gentlemen  if  you  please.  Dinner, 
I  believe,  is  announced,  and  you  know  we  old  men  from 
India  are  not  the  most  remarkable  for  patience." 

It  was,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  perceive  from  the  lines 
and  the  movements  of  Mr.  Clifton's  face,  that  silent  endur- 
ance was  not  his  forte,  though  there  were  expressions 
there  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  far  surpassed 
every  other.  With  many  traces  of  manly  beauty,  he 
still  retained  a  noble  carriage  and  dignified  demeanour, 
though  the  slow  wasting  of  disease  was  but  too  evident 
in  his  deep  eye,  and  hollow  cheek,  in  his  sallow-parched 
complexion,  and  in  the  feverish  look  of  his  thin,  and  some- 
times burning  hand.  With  all  these  symptoms  of  bodily 
disorder,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Clifton  should  have  remained  unharmed,  and  here  was 
the  constant  trial  against  which  his  daughter  had  to 
struggle — an  irritability  which  destroyed  his  own  peace, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  frankly  confessed, 
and  often  so  generously  atoned  for,  that  Alice  almost 
loved  her  father  better  than  if  he  had  not  had  a  fault  to 
forgive. 

The  table  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  spread  with  great  plenty, 
and  with  an  equal  degree  of  elegance  and  order.  Many 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there,  but  still  there 
was  no  wine,  and  the  family  themselves  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  omission,  that  they  seldom  made  any 
apology  for  not  supplying  their  guests  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  so  happened,  however,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  Mr.  Clifton  did  recollect  some  apology  might 
be  due  to  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  therefore,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Arthur,  by  observing  that  he  looked  ill — 
"  almost  as  ill,"  he  added, "  as  if  he  had  lived  ten  years  in 
India." 
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"  I  fear,  my  good  sir,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  been 
studying  too  hard.  Remember  the  mind  can  no  more 
bear  to  be  overworked  than  the  body,  and  it  is  much  the 
most  valuable  of  the  two.  You  see,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
no  wine  upon  my  table ;  it  is  not  the  rule  of  my  house  to 
take  it ;  but  if  you  are  under  medical  care,  and  your 
doctor  prescribes  it  for  your  health,  do  not  scruple  to  say 
so,  and  my  servants  will  bring  it." 

Arthur  frankly  disclaimed  all  medical  restriction  ;  he 
even  declared  he  was  not  ill ;  but  confessed  that  he  often 
took  wine,  and  believed  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
through  much  fatigue  without  it. 

"  Have  you  ever  made  the  trial?"   asked  Mr.  Clifton. 

"  No,  certainly  not ;"  replied  Arthur. 

"  Then  you  are  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as 
regards  your  own  case.  My  doctors,  for  instance,  one 
and  all,  have  told  me  that  I  was  killing  myself  by  the 
mode  of  life  I  was  pursuing.  I  have  asked  them  whether 
old  gentlemen  from  India,  who  drink  wine,  do  not  die  ; 
and,  though  I  feel  it  is  but  by  a  frail  tenure  that  I  hold, 
on  this  side  the  grave,  I  have  made  the  experiment  often 
enough  to  know  that  my  present  abstinence  is  the  best 
medicine  for  me." 

"  And  yet  you  appear  far  from  well,"  observed  Arthur. 

"  I  am,"  resumed  Mr.  Clifton,  "  and  you  must  not 
mistake  me  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  I  speak  as  if  any 
mode  of  living,  even  the  most  strict,  would  repair  a  shat- 
tered constitution  like  mine.  Besides  which,  we  know  it 
is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die,  and  that  the  diseases 
which  lead  to  the  grave  are  almost  as  certain  as  death 
itself.  I  merely  assert,  that  having  made  the  experiment 
fairly,  and  repeated  it  often,  I  am  convinced,  in  my  own 
case,  that  I  am  better  without  any  stimulus  of  the  kind 
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already  alluded  to,  that  I  am  not  only  in  a  condition, 
humanly  speaking,  to  live  longer,  but  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  I  am  more  the  master  of  myself,  and  more 
capable  of  rational  enjoyment.  I  know  not  whether  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of  India,  to  the  many 
ailments  which  still  hang  about  me,  or  to  the  natural 
infirmity  of  an  ill-governed  mind,  but  my  constitutional, 
and  almost  continual  temptation,  is  to  the  sin  of  impa- 
tience and  ill-humour.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  and  my  poor 
Alice  feels  it  too  ;  yet  with  constant  care  as  regards  my 
diet,  and  total  abstinence  from  wine,  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  I  find  myself  cooler  and  quieter,  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  little  provocations  which  perpetually 
assail  a  temperament  like  mine.  Besides  which,  there 
are  the  poor  people  around  me.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  these  things,  my  young  friend  ?" 

"  Never,"  replied  Arthur,  "  as  you  appear  to  be  think- 
ing of  them,  though  none  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the 
repulsive  nature  of  intemperance." 

"  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  asked  Mr.  Clifton, 
"  that  instead  of  being  repelled  and  driven  away  by  the 
intemperate,  we  ought  to  be  attracted  by  them,  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  seek  and  to  save  them  ?" 

"  I  know  we  ought,"  replied  Arthur,  "  if  that  were 
possible ;  but  how  can  we  reach,  by  any  argument,  a 
man  whose  mind  is  not  his  own,  whose  reason  is  gone, 
and  whose  soul  lies  prostrate  in  darkness  ?" 

"  Ah  !  there  is  the  root  of  the  matter,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Clifton.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  I  should  use 
myself  in  suj^port  of  my  own  system.  How,  indeed,  are 
we  to  reach  by  advice  or  entreaty,  the  man  whose  reason 
has  been  voluntarily  extinguished  ?  There  is  no  way  left 
for  us,  for  if  conviction  could  reach  him,  it  would  be 
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through  the  medium  of  his  own  sufferings.  And  it  does 
reach  him  sometimes — a  living  deep  conviction  of  the 
awfuhiess  of  his  situation  ;  and  yet  he  vy^ants  the  moral 
power  to  escape  from  his  mortal  enemy.  What  we  want 
then  is  a  plan,  and  a  union  in  our  plan,  for  putting  the 
intemperate  at  least  in  a  condition  to  read  his  bible  and 
to  pray.  Having  done  this,  we  can  only  commend  him 
to  higher  and  more  efficient  help  than  ours.  It  is  not 
our  fault  if  he  goes  no  farther." 

At  this  point,  the  conversation  suddenly  took  a  differ- 
ent turn,  but  Arthur  pondered  these  words  in  his  mind, 
as  he  w^as  wont  to  do  any  moral  truth  which  he  believed 
to  bear  upon  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  man  in  the  scale  of  immortal  beings.  They  made 
a  deep  impression,  but  there  is  often  a  long  stage  of  expe- 
rience between  impression  and  conviction  ;  and,  some- 
times, a  stage  still  longer  between  that  and  a  willingness 
to  act  upon  conviction.  Altogether,  the  day  spent  at 
Mr.  Clifton's  was  a  grave  and  rather  a  sad  one  to  him, 
for  he  felt  more  than  ever  in  his  life,  his  natural  timidity, 
contrasted  with  the  easy  flow  of  animal  spirits  which 
Morris  Clement  exhibited  ;  and  while  he  shrunk  back 
into  his  own  secret  store  of  brooding  thoughts,  he  saw 
his  friend,  and  Henry  Clifton,  and  Alice,  conversing  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  animation,  on  subjects  which 
had  never  appeared  to  him  as  worthy  of  a  single  thought. 

At  length  the  hour  approached  for  the  two  guests  to 
take  their  leave ;  and  though  Arthur  felt,  that  had  he 
himself  been  different,  the  home  of  the  Cliftons  might 
have  been  like  an  earthly  paradise  to  him,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  relieve  them,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  burden 
of  his  society. 

A  few  days  after  this,  though  engagements  pressed 
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upon  Arthur  Middletou,  he  consented  to  dine  with  Morris 
Clement,  provided  it  might  be  at  an  early  hour,  and  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  his  escape  directly  after 
dinner,  as  he  had  to  travel  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
attend  a  public  meeting  that  evening.  It  was  an  ill-chosen 
visit  to  make  at  such  a  time,  and  Arthur  found  his 
thoughts  more  than  usually  diverted  from  the  channel 
into  which  he  wished  them  to  flow,  for  the  subject  of  con- 
versation chosen  by  his  friend,  was  the  progress  he 
believed  himself  to  be  making  in  the  affections  of  Alice 
Clifton. 

"  You  observed,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  the  pleasant 
terms  on  which  we  met  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Arthur,  very  gravely. 

"  Now  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,"  continued  Morris, 
*'  that  it  is  not  the  personal  charms  of  Miss  Clifton  alone 
which  constitute  her  attraction.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  me  to  make  what  is  called  a  good  match,  and 
the  old  father — " 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  rising  suddenly,  "  I 
will  not  hear  you.  Alice  Clifton  was  never  meant  to  be 
the  subject  of  calculations  such  as  these." 

Morris  looked  in  amazement  at  his  friend  ;  and  when 
Arthur  had  descended,  as  he  called  it,  from  his  theatricals, 
and  had  resumed  his  seat,  he  went  on — 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
fellow  ?"  said  he, "  I  mean  the  girl  no  harm.  Her  feelings 
are  evidently  interested,  and  T  consult  her  choice  as  well 
as  my  own." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  I  have  circumstantial  evidence  in  my  favour  ;  and  if 
not,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  me,  certainly,"  said  Arthur^ — "  Nothing 
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in  the  world."  But  though  he  strongly  disclaimed  all  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  most  sincerely  believed  he 
had  none,  his  spirits  sunk  in  a  manner  he  was  unable  to 
account  for,  while  his  countenance  betrayed  an  extreme 
of  depression,  upon  which  his  friend  rallied  him  without 
much  delicacy. 

Piqued  and  annoyed  beyond  expression,  Arthur  had 
one  resource  of  which  he  availed  himself — a  resource 
which  has  been  the  refuge  of  thousands  under  temporary 
irritation.  He  drank  more  wine  that  day  than  usual,  and 
thought  it  gave  him  nerve,  and  freedom,  and  power,  both 
to  endure  and  to  act.  When  he  rose  from  the  dinner- 
table,  he  was  therefore  a  greater  man  in  his  own  opinion 
than  when  he  sat  down  to  it ;  and  instead  of  feeling  ap- 
palled at  the  prospect  which  awaited  him  in  the  duties  of 
the  evening,  he  was  all  excitement,  ambition,  and  hope. 
Multitudes  of  ideas,  and  quickly-shifting  images  flitted 
before  his  mental  vision,  as  he  pursued  his  rapid  course  to 
the  place  of  appointment.  He  seemed  to  have  more  to 
say  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  uttered  in  one  night; 
and  had  he  then  been  asked  to  describe  what  were  his 
peculiar  notions  of  human  greatness,  he  might  with  truth 
have  answered,  it  consisted  in  feeling  as  he  felt  at  that 
moment. 

When  Arthur  Middleton  stood  upon  the  platform  that 
night  before  a  silent  and  crowded  audience,  his  cheek 
was  pale,  but  his  eye  was  wild  and  fiery ;  while  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  movements  indicated  all  the  vivid  sensations  of 
a  mind  as  sensitive  as  it  was  ardent.  The  cause  he  had 
been  engaged  to  advocate  was  one  of  the  noblest  which 
could  occupy  the  thoughts,  or  excite  the  energies  of  a 
benevolent  and  deep-feeling  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  went  along  with  him,  as  he  traced  out  its  bear- 
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ings  upon  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind 
An  older  speaker  had  already  been  listened  to,  while  he 
delivered  a  long  statement  of  mere  facts,  and  the  minds 
of  all  were  thus  prepared  for  the  burst  of  eloquence  which 
followed. 

Bat  who  are  those  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  young 
orator  has  fallen  for  a  moment,  just  in  the  short  interval 
he  has  allowed  himself  for  gathering  up  his  strength  to 
begin  afresh?  One  glance  was  sufficient.  There  is  a 
stimulant  deeper,  and  more  powerful  than  all  others.  The 
eyes  of  Alice  Clifton  were  upon  him,  and  she  was  looking 
as  if  her  inmost  soul  was  stirred  by  sympathy  with  his. 

The  subject  in  fact  was  one  in  which  the  Cliftons  took 
the  liveliest  interest.  The  cause  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  father's  most  earnest  attention,  and  to  pro- 
mote which  he  had  bestowed  largely  from  his  ample 
means.  He  was  therefore  very  properly  given  place  to, 
on  all  such  occasions,  as  a  leading  and  influential  man  ; 
and  though  no  public  speaker  himself,  he  generally  held 
a  23rominent  situation  amongst  those  who  sustained  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  such  meetings.  Had  Arthur 
Middleton  been  in  a  more  observant  humour  that  evening, 
he  would  have  seen  and  recognized  Mr.  Clifton  amongst 
the  gentlemen  seated  on  the  platform.  But  it  was  enough 
for  him,  now  that  Alice  was  before  him  ;  and  if  the  rapt 
attention  of  the  many,  and  the  admiration  of  the  few 
were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  before  he  made  this  discovery, 
their  subsequent  astonishment  was  not  to  be  expressed 
but  by  such  a  burst  of  thrilling  acclamation  when  he 
resumed  his  seat,  as  made  the  lights  appear  to  dance, 
and  the  building  to  shake  before  his  dazzled  and  bewil- 
dered sight. 

Alice  Clifton   had     looked  upon    the     orator  when 
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he  first  stood  up  with  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  ever 
liavine:  seen  him  before.  She  knew  his  name  was  Middle- 
ton,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  be  a  very  popular  young- 
man  ;  but  it  never  once  entered  into  her  mind  to  identify 
him  with  the  dull,  spiritless-looking  person  who  had 
dined  at  her  father's  table  a  few  days  before.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  idea  flashed  upon  her.  She  snatched  the 
paper  from  her  brother's  hand,  on  which  w^ere  the  names 
of  the  speakers,  and  looking  up  again,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  It  is  the  very  same !  It  is  the  Mr.  Middleton  who  dined 
with  us  the  other  day." 

"  And  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  her  brother,  almost  equally 
astonished.  "Why  did  not  Clement  tell  us  who,  and 
what  he  was  1 " 

"  Most  probably  he  did  not  know  himself,"  said  Alice 
rather  contemptuously.  "How  should  he  understand 
such  a  character  ?  " 

At  this  very  moment  Morris  Clement  appeared,  for  he 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  Cliftons  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  though  by  no  means  one  that  was  congenial  to  his 
taste,  he  knew  too  well  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
family,  not  to  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  adapt,  or 
rather  to  appear  to  adapt,  his  own  to  theirs. 

Morris  knew  perfectly  well,  too,  that  bis  friend  was 
engaged  to  speak  at  this  meeting  ;  but  it  was  a  fact  which 
in  no  way  interested  him,  as  he  considered  all  Arthur's 
gifts,  propensities,  and  occupations,  as  equally  beneath 
the  regard  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  from  all  he  had 
ever  observed  of  his  capabilities,  he  augured  little  from 
their  public  display.  What  then  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  the  attention  of  the  Cliftons  so  riveted,  that  they 
scarcely  perceived  his  presence;  while  the  general  still- 
ness of  the  meeting  evinced  that  an  impression  of  no 
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common  nature  was  fixing  the  minds  of  the  many  con- 
gregated there.  Morris,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
endeavoured  to  attract  the  ear  of  Alice  by  a  few  playful 
whispers,  but  in  vain.  She  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
any  one  but  the  eloquent  being  before  her,  whose  very 
looks,  from  the  animation  of  a  deep-feeling  soul,  now 
glowed  into  the  most  radiant  beauty,  such  as  she  could 
not  but  feel  grieved  and  astonished  that  she  had  not 
observed  before. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  meeting  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  a  party  of  friends,  consisting  of  those  who 
were  considered  the  most  able  supporters  of  the  cause, 
repaired  to  the  house  of  an  opulent  and  influential  gen- 
tleman residing  in  the  place.  With  his  family  the  Cliftons 
were  on  intimate  terms ;  and  as  their  residence  was  too 
distant  for  them  to  return  that  night,  their  whole  party 
had  been  pressed  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  their 
friends. 

Morris  Clement,  though  feeling  a  little  out  of  his 
place,  was  included  in  the  number  ;  and  he  gladly  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  Alice  Clifton  at  the  plentiful  board 
around  which  the  company  were  seated,  not  for  refresh- 
ment only,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering  more  fully 
and  more  freely  into  facts  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  previous  meeting.  Arthur  Middleton,  of  course, 
was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  for  he  was  now 
a  distinguished  guest ;  and  his  opinion  was  appealed  to, 
as  to  that  of  an  experienced  and  deep-thinking  man. 
With  him,  however,  the  energy  of  the  moment  was  gone. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  had  spoken,  had  been 
more  than  nature  of  herself  could  have  supplied ;  and 
the  consequent  depression  was  in  the  same  proportion. 

"  How  dreadfully  ill  he  looks !"  said  Alice,-  with  an 
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expression  of  the  deepest  concern.  And  while  Arthur 
Slink  back  in  his  cliair,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  foro 
head,  raising  up  from  his  pale  brow  the  tresses  of  raven 
liair  whicli  shadowed  it  like  a  clond,  she  asked  her  brotlier 
"  who  at  that  moment  would  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
being  he  had  appeared  but  a  few  moments  before  ?  " 

"There  is  a  secret  in  the  change,"  said  Morris, "whicli 
the  eloquence  of  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  miglit 
explain." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Alice. 

"  i  mean,"  resumed  Morris,  "  that  some  of  our  finest 
orators  never  spoke  so  well  as  when  they  had  taken  their 
wine  freely." 

Alice  Clifton  coloured  deeply,  and  her  eye  flashed  upon 
the  speaker,  as  she  asked  again,  if  he  meant  to  insinuate 
that  Mr.  Middleton  had  taken  too  much  wine. 

"  Not  too  7nuch"  certainly,  was  the  laughing  reply. 
"  It  cannot  have  been  too  much,  when  it  has  produced 
such  an  effect." 

"  Take  care  what  vou  sav,"  said  Alice.  "  Be  sure  that 
you  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth." 

"  Have  I  not  the  best  chance  to  know  what  is  truth 
in  this  case  ?  "  Arthur  Middleton  dined  wdtli  me,  and  he 
left  my  table  only  one  hour  before  he  stood  upon  that  plat- 
form, from  whence  the  potent  thunder  of  his  elocpience 
seems  to  be  still  rolling." 

**  And  he  came  to  the  meeting  intoxicated?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  say  that ; — excited — stimulated — 
anything  you  please  short  of  that.  But  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  past.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Watch 
him  now,  and  see  if  he  does  not  trim  his  lamp  again  at 
the  same  source,  and  shine  as  brightly  as  ever." 

Alice  looked  towards  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
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Arthur  was  seated.  At  that  very  moment  his  glass  was 
filled  by  the  kmd  hand  of  their  hospitable  host ;  and 
Morris  took  good  care  that  her  attention  should  be 
directed  the  same  way  whenever  it  was  replenished. 

Arthur  Middleton  meanwhile  knew  what  was  expected 
of  him.  He  knew  that  his  duties  were  but  half  com- 
pleted when  the  public  meeting  closed  ;  and  gladly  as  he 
would  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  hid  his  head  in  the 
meanest  apartment  of  that  spacious  mansion ;  he  knew 
that  he  must  make  an  effort  to  rouse  himself  with  fresh 
energy  to  redoubled  exertion,  or  that  the  interest  already 
excited  would  die  away  with  the  transient  emotions.  Ills 
eloquence  had  awakened. 

The  effort  was  consequently  made,  and  not  without 
effect.  He  soon  became  the  only  speaker.  Men,  older 
and  wiser  than  himself,  listened  iu  silent  astonishment ; 
and  the  evening  closed  with  this  conviction  on  the  minds 
of  all — that  so  good  a  cause,  with  such  an  advocate,  could 
never  fail. 

The  2^11  blic  meeting,  at  which  Arthur  Middleton  had 
produced  so  great  a  sensation,  was  the  first  of  a  series. 
Others  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  strength 
was  severely  taxed  to  svpport  them  all.  On  the  next 
occasion  which  called  him  to  this  duty,  the  Cliftons  weie 
again  present.  Again  Alice  and  her  brother  were 
seated  in  front  of  the  platfurm,  and  Arthur  felt  his  cheek 
glow  as  he  looked  down,  and  saw  that  they  were  there. 
When  he  stood  up  to  speak,  however,  there  was  no 
glance  of  recognition  from  Alice.  So  far  from  it,  she 
never  raised  her  eyes  during  the  whole  time  he  addressed 
the  meeting  ;  but,  stooping  rather  lower  than  was  neces- 
sary, she  appeared  wholly  occupied  in  examining  and 
arranging  some  papers  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
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'  "I  will  compel  her  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Arthur  to 
himself;  and  he  uttered  that  night  one  of  his  most 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  woman  ; 
and  many  a  raised  handkerchief  gave  evidence  that  his 
appeal  was  not  in  vain,  at  least  so  far  as  tears  bore 
witness  to  the  force  of  nature,  and  of  truth.  Alice  had 
wept  amongst  the  rest  ;  and  although  those  beautiful 
eyes,  whose  familiar  expression  he  had  already  learned 
by  heart,  were  still  bent  down,  the  young  orator  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced  :  he 
knew  not  that  pity  for  himself  was  mingling  with  the 
emotions  he  felt  so  proud  to  have  awakened.  That 
evening  they  met  again.  It  so  happened  they  were 
seated  together  at  table,  for  Miss  Clifton  was  generally 
a  distinguished  guest,  and  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  father's  wealth  and  influence,  were  happy  to 
pay  the  daughter  such  attentions  as  they  were  sometimes 
at  a  loss  how  to  render  acceptable  to  him.  Not  that 
Alice  was  particularly  easy  to  flatter,  or  even  to 
please,  by  any  direct  attempt  to  do  so ;  but  she  had  a 
good-natured  way  of  stepping  forward  to  relieve  her 
father  from  those  inappropriate  attentions  which  she 
knew  would  be  likely  to  tax  his  patience,  and  awaken 
an  irritability  of  feeling,  for  which  others  might  not 
forgive  him  so  readily  as  she  did  herself. 

"  I  tliink  we  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged,"  said 
Arthur,  addressing  his  companion.  "  What  is  your 
opinion.  Miss  Clifton,  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ?" 

"  We  have  certainly  no  need  to  be  discouraged," 
replied  Alice,  rather  coldly,  "  if  the  numbers  who  flockto 
hear  an  eloquent  speech  are  any  evidence  of  success." 

"  And  how  else,"  said  Arthur,  "  would  you  estimate  the 
probabilities  of  support,  except  by  the  interest  excited  ? " 
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"  By  the  number  of  good  men  who  are  willing;  to 
act,"  replied  Alice,  "  rather  than  the  number  of  gifted 
men  who  are  willing  to  speak,  or  the  number  of  igno- 
rant ones  who  are  willing  to  listen — by  the  purity  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed,  rather  than  by  the 
degree  of  excitement  which  any  means  can  awaken.  I 
build  my  hopes  not  upon  the  effects  which  we  see,  but 
upon  the  causes  which  we  know  to  be  in  operation  ;  and 
I  trust  little  even  to  the  thrilling  interest  which  you  have 
this  night  awakened." 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  but  I  confess  I  do 
calculate  with  hope  and  satisfaction  upon  that  unanimous 
response  of  feeling  which  every  public  speaker  must 
gratefully  acknowledge,  in  testimony  of  his  having 
chosen  a  subject  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  go 
along:  with  his  own." 

"  These  public  testimonials  are  very  deceptive,"  ob- 
served Alice.  "  The  ear  is  gratified  by  eloquence,  as  well 
as  by  music  ;  and  there  are  orators  who  can  draw  multi- 
tudes around  them,  even  when  they  speak  of  subjects  on 
which  their  audience  never  thought  before,  and  will  in 
all  probability  never  think  again." 

"  Then  on  what  foundation  would  you  build  ?"  asked 
Arthur. 

"  On  principle,"  replied  Alice,  firmly. 

"  And  you  would  use  no  means  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that ;  far  from  it.  I  should  delight  to 
see  good,  and  wise,  and  sterling  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, both  interested  and  active  in  doing  good  ;  but  I 
should  wish  to  see  their  efforts  natural,  uniform,  and 
consistent  with  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  mind  ;  not 
mere  ebullitions  of  transient  enthusiasm,  to  be  followed 
by  weakness  and  depression." 
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"  Have  your  remarks  any  personal  application  ? " 
inquired  Arthur,  most  ingenuously,  and  looking-  at  the 
same  time  with  great  earnestness  into  the  countenance  of 
Alice  Clifton.  .^r,^  4;^^.^ 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right,"  replied  Alice,  "  eitlier 
to  make  these  remarks,  or  to  apply  them ;  but  I  am  so 
anxious — so  distressed — so  afraid  that  you  are  wasting 
your  strength  and  your  energies."  ,, 

"  Is  that  all?"  asked  Arthur,  with  a  look  which  too 
clearly  revealed  the  triumph  he  felt  in  the  consciousness 
that  Alice  Clifton  was  anxious  and  distressed  on  his 
behalf.  Have  you  no  other  suspicion  of  me,  than  that 
I  am  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  overtaxing 
a  constitution  that  was  never  very  strong  ?  Believe  me, 
I  would  rather  live  but  a  single  year  to  some  purpose, 
than  linger  out  an  age,  without  having  made  one  effort 
for  the  good  of  mankind." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Alice  very  gravely  ;  "  I 
have    other  and  more    painful    suspicions  of  you  than 

"  What  are  they  ?"  asked  Arthur  with  impatience. 

"  They  are  such  as  ought  to  be  told  you  by  a  mother, 
or  a  sister — not  by  a  stranger,  like  me." 

"You  must — indeed  you  must  tell  me!"  exclaimed 
Arthur.  "  I  am  young,  like  you,  and  altogether  unprac- 
tised in  the  ways  of  that  great  world  which  we  call 
society.  Hitherto  my  life  has  been  one  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Now  that  I  am  called  upon  to  act,  how  shall  I 
act  aright,  if  those  who  see  my  errors,  want  the  candour 
to  point  them  out  ?  " 

"It  is  not  candour  that  I  want,"  said  Alice,  "but 
courage.  But  we  have  already  conversed  too  long.  I 
ought  not  to  forget  that  your  time  is  public  propertv/'    . 
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Arthur  fixed  his  deep  searching  eyes  upon  those  of 
Alice.  "  I  cannot  thank  you,  Miss  Clifton,"  said  he, 
"  neither  would  I  wish  to  charge  one  amongst  my  many 
faults  upon  you  ;  but  whether  it  is  my  lot  in  after  life  to 
sink  or  rise,  you  must  never,  as  a  Christian  lady,  forget 
that  you  neglected  the  opportunity,  and  refused  to  use 
the  power,  of  making  me  better  than  I  was." 

Before  Arthur  Middleton  had  concluded  these  words, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  conversation  soon  becoming  general,  it 
turned  upon  other  themes. 


CHAP.  Ylll. 
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Morris  Clement  had  descended  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  to  liis  late  breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hand,  directed  to  him  by  his  mother. 
His  head  ached  violently,  he  was  nervous  and  dispirited, 
and  little  disposed  for  what  he  apprehended  might  be  a 
maternal  lecture  ;  he  therefore  tried  to  ascertain,  by  feel- 
ino-  the  exact  thickness  of  the  letter,  whether  it  contained 
the  bank-notes,  of  which  he  was  so  alarmingly  in  need. 
The  letter  was  thick,  though  closely  fplded,  and  a  pleasant 
tingling  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers  seemed  to  convey  to 
his  mind  the  assurance  that  his  wants  were  about  to  be 
supplied.  The  seal  was  consequently  soon  broken — a  well- 
filled  sheet  was  as  soon  opened,  and  then  another — and 
that  was  all.  Morris  rang  violently  for  his  coffee,  and 
then,  sinking  down  in  his  chair,  began  to  eat  his  break- 
fast with  what  appetite  he  could  command. 

"  This  is  worse  than  all !"  said  he,  muttering  to  him- 
self; "  if  she  had  but  sent  me  five  pounds,  I  could  have 
paid  my  landlady,  and  set  off  to  Fearnfield,  where  I 
would  have  made  her  give  up  the  rest. — She  might  have 
sold  some  barley,  or  an  old  horse  or  two  ;  I  am  perfectly 
sure  she  might  have  done  something  ;  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  enduring  such  a  state  of  things  as  this.'* 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  that  beloved  son,  who  was 
daily,  nay,  almost  hourly,  the  subject  of  his  mother's 
fondest  thoughts;  of  her  proudest  calculations  ;  and  some- 
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times,  tliougli  far  too  seldom,  of  her  most  fervent  prayers. 
It  is    true,   Mrs.  Clement  had  lately   begun  to   think 
him  unreasonable  in  his  demands  upon   her  pecuniary 
resources  ;  but  she  considered  herself  not  exactly  a  judge 
of  what  a  situation  like  his  might  require,  or  what  might 
be  requisite  to  maintain  the  respect  that  was  due  to  a 
young  man  of  talents  and  acquirements  so  brilliant  as  her 
son's.   It  was  therefore  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  these 
demands  which  constituted  the  sole  ground  of  their  denial, 
and  she  had  written  on  the  present  occasion  a  confidential 
and  detailed  account  of  the  actual  state  of  her  pecuniary 
affairs,  not  doubting,  when  her  son  should  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  her  difficulties,  that  he  would  prove  him- 
self both  sympathizing  and  considerate.    She  knew  what 
she  would  have  felt  for  him  under  such  circumstances ; 
she  knew  also  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  son 
so  partially  and  tenderly  beloved,  and  therefore  it  entered 
Moi  into  her  calculations  that  she  could  be  disappointed, 
nii  The  letter  here  alluded  to  contained,  then,  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  heavy  losses   and    scanty  gains 
attendant  upon  the  last  few  years'  farming  at  Fearnfield, 
which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  family  there  a 
matter  of  very  questionable  prudence  ;  and  the  anxious 
widow,  who  natui-ally  looked  to  her  only  son  as  her  truest 
friend   and  best  adviser,  now  appealed  to  his  judgment 
and  to  his  kindly  feeling,  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting 
present  difficulties,  and  providing  against  those  of  the 
future. 

INTor  would  the  fond  mother  have  deemed  that  her 

appeal  had  been  made  in  vain,  had  she  seen  the  anxious 

brow,  and  attitude  constrained,  with  which  Morris  read, 

or  rather  glanced  over,  the  contents  of  her  letter ;  though 

:4jt  is  possible  her  yearning  heart  niiglit  have  fainted,  had 
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she  afterwards  beheld  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  was 
tossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  before  the 
expressions  of  affection  with  which  it  concluded,  had  been 
read.  siad  baiabianoo  sda  Ufd  ,  eeo'iooe'^'j 

iii;9f'  Something  must  be  done,"  said  Morris,  after  he  had 
sent  away  his  breakfast,  almost  untasted ;  and  the 
thought  of  Alice  Clifton  at  that  moment  flashed  across  his 
mind  with  more  vividness  than  ever.  "  Fool  that  I  am," 
he  continued,  "  not  to  have  been  more  in  earnest — not  to 
have  gone  with  them  to  their  meetings  more  frequently, 
and  left  off  wine,  and  played  my  part  with  the  brother  to 
more  effect !  Simple  as  he  is,  I  am  afraid  he  half  suspects 
me.  He  has  been  distant  of  late,  and  indeed  they  have 
all  been  rather  sparing  of  their  invitations  ;  still,  I  believe 
the  girl  is  attached,  very  seriously  attached,  and  that 
being  the  case,  what  can  I  have  to  fear?"  >&Ab  waaA  dii-^ 

Although  Morris  Clement  uttered  this  consoling 
belief  aloud,  and  repeated  it  to  himself  more  than  once, 
there  was  a  secret  misgiving  still  lurking  about  his  heart, 
which  made  him  feel  anything  but  comfortable  under  the 
idea  of  a  private  interview  with  Alice  Clifton,  in  which 
his  fate  should  be  decided,  so  far  as  she  was  connected 
with  it,  at  once  and  for  ever. 

^t  We  have  said  that  Miss  Clifton  was  a  young  lady 
with  whom  no  man  could  advance  beyond  a  certain  line 
of  intimacy  ;  and  Morris,  with  all  his  confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  had  often  been  made  to  feel  this  to  a  painful  and 
humiliating  degree.  "  If  I  could  but  find  out  her  weak 
point — if  I  could  but  make  her  foolish,  or  see  her  thrown 
off  her  guard  so  far  as  herself  to  court  my  attentions,  I 
should  feel  sure  of  success  :"  but  none  of  these  symptoms 
having  yet  appeared,  Morris  wisely  concluded  there 
might  be  a  bare   j)ossibility  that  the  impression  he  had 
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made  was  neither  deep  nor  lasting.  What,  then,  was 
lie  to  do,  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs?  He 
first  formed  his  resolution,  and,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
rash  one,  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus,  to  give 
him  courage  to  act  upon  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan 
so  hastily  formed,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  mother, 
simply  stating  that  he  should  be  with  her  on  the  following 
day.  He  then  sent  a  note  to  Henry  Clifton,  by  which  he 
ingeniously  contrived  to  keep  him  at  the  office  later  than 
usual  that  evening,  and  stating  that  he  had  received 
letters  which  called  him  hastily  from  town,  so  as  to  leave 
him  scarcely  time  to  make  his  adieus  at  Clifton  Villa, 
though  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  be 
there  about  the  time  of  Henry's  return. 

After  these  arrangements,  Morris  set  out  to  call  upon 
a  new  acquaintance,  by  whom  he  was,  as  he  had  anti- 
cipated, invited  to  dine  ;  and  by  the  time  that  social  hour 
arrived,  he  had  so  far  recovered  his  self-possession,  that 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  upon  his  brow. 

Precisely  at  that  time  of  day — when  Mr.  Clifton  was 
known  to  take  the  rest  which  was  always  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  remain  with  his  family  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  Morris  Clement  was  heard  to  knock 
rather  gently  at  the  door  of  the  Villa.  His  inquiry,  of 
course,  was  whether  Mr.  Henry  Clifton  was  at  home ; 
and  on  being  told  that  he  had  not  yet  returned,  he 
seemed  so  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  that  the  servant, 
knowing  his  intimacy  with  the  family,  could  not,  in 
common  civility,  avoid  asking  him  in,  assuring  him  that 
his  young  master  would  not  be  long. 

This  was  exactly  what  Morris  wanted ;  and  taking 
his  seat  with  great  complacency  in  the  usual  sitting-room, 
he  doubted    not   but    the  object,    at    that   moment   of 
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the  deepest  interest  to  liiiii,  would  soon  make  her 
appearance.  The  servant  had  closed  the  door  very 
gently  after  him,  and  a  deep  silence  seemed  to  reign 
throughout  the  house.  Morris  very  naturally  walked 
up  to  the  time-piece.  The  hand  stood  at  seven.  By  his 
own  contrivance,  young  Clifton  could  not  be  liberated 
before  nine,  and  consequently  Morris  esteemed  himself  a 
happy  man.  Happiness,  however,  is  sometimes  so  capri- 
cious as  to  dally  with  our  hopes  when  we  think  our  pos- 
session of  it  most  secure  ;  and  whether,  as  Morris  fancied, 
Miss  Clifton  was  giving  the  finishing  and  most  effective 
arrangement  to  her  dress,  or  whether  she  had  not  yet 
adjusted  her  father's  pillows  so  as  to  leave  him  entirely  to 
repose,  certain  it  was  that  she  was  rather  longer  than  he 
had  expected  in  giving  him  a  welcome.  It  is  difficult 
to  fill  up  such  intervals  of  life  as  these.  Books,  which 
sometimes  look  so  interesting,  are  on  such  occasions 
rather  dry  ;  and  time,  which  on  the  one  hand  appears 
immeasurably  long,  because  it  keeps  from  us  what  we 
wish ;  on  the  other — from  the  certain  approach  of  that 
which  will  effectually  destroy  a  precious  and  long-sought- 
for  opportunity — seems  to  be  compressed  into  a  limit  too 
short  for  endurance. 

Half  an  hour  was  already  gone,  and  Morris  was  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  bear  anything  beyond  that  with  patience. 
He  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  stopping  some- 
times beside  the  bell,  and  then  walking  round  again,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  some  sound,  or,  at  least,  of  using  up 
another  irksome  minute.  At  last  he  ventured  to  ring, 
and  a  servant  appeared. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  Miss  Clifton  ?"  said  he ;  "  I  have  a 
message  for  her  brother,  which  perhaps  may  do  as  well 
as  seeing  him  himself." 
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l,ff  "  Miss  Clifton  is  from  home,  sir,"  said  the  servants  uff;f 

"  From  home  !"  exclaimed  Morris,  somewhat  thrown 
off  his  guard ;  "  then  I  will  leave  a  note,  if  you  will 
bring  me  pen  and  ink — or,  stay,  I  have  a  card."     .hr'Tlirr 

"  Here  is  ink,  sir,  on  this  table,"  said  the  servant ; 
"  I  will  take  care  to  give  your  note  to  Mr.  Henry  ;  but 
my  master,  sir,  wishes  particularly  to  see  you,  if  conve- 
nient to  you  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer." 

"  Your  master  ?"  asked  Morris ;  "  I  should  really  be 
most  happy,  but  I  hardly  know  how,  I  am  so  pressed  for 
time ;"  and,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  added  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  leave  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  yet 
many  persons  to  see  to-night.  Present  my  compli- 
ments to  your  master,  and  say 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Morris,  for  Mr.  Clifton 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  "  I  really  was  not 
anticipating  this  pleasure,  and  was  just  leaving  with  your 
servant  a  message  for  Mr.  Henry,  whom  I  begin  to  fear 
I  shall  not  see  again  before  I  go  into  the  country." 
j,|.  "  When  will  that  be,  Mr.  Clement?"  asked  the  elder 
gentleman,  rather  coldly. 

*'  To-morrow  morning,  sir,"  replied  the  guest ;  and  he 
almost  wished  it  had  been  that  night — so  little  did  he 
like  the  expression  of  the  old  gentleman's  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry,  you  leave  town  so  soon,"  observed 
^Xj''  Clifton,  rather  drily. 

ho>t"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Morris,  with  a  ready  smile, 
and  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  appropriating 
a  compliment :  "  I  am  sorry  too ;  but  it  is  inevitable. 
My  mother  is  a  widow,  and  affairs  of  considerable  impor- 
tance devolve  upon  her,  in  which  it  is  highly  important 
that  I  should  render  her  all  the  assistance  in  my  power/^^. 
i\ii  '^ij^ill^'^^'  resumed  Mr.  Clifton;  "  but  how  is  this, 
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that  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  mother  before,  and 
she  a  widow?"  .^LL  l^jlillu/,^    :  ..lii^ii  .uj.; 

"  Delicacy  forbade,"  said^  C!leAi6'iit,  "  that  I  should 
intrude  the  affairs  of  my  family  upon  you." 
«J"«*Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  "I  never  think  the 
worse  of  a  young  man  for  talking  about  his  motlier ;  and 
I  would  rather — a  thousand  times  rather — lie  should  say 
too  much,  than  too  little,  about  his  home,  his  kindred,  and 
his  friends.  You  seem  flattered  wlien  I  tell  you  I  am 
sorry  you  leave  town  so  soon  :  perhaps  you  will  think 
less  of  the  compliment  when  I  add,  that  your  sudden 
departure  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  rather 
abruptly  on  a  subject  which  I  should  have  preferred 
introducing  with  delicacy  and  kindness.  My  daugh- 
ter  " 

"  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Morris,  "  that  you  can 
thus  be  anticipating  my  wishes  ?"  uw*>v^ii/iJii*x 

"How — what?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  in  Ms  turn 
equally  astonished  ;  "  are  you  going  to  explain  it  all 
away  ?  My  daughter,  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  would 
have  permitted  me  to  proceed,  has  heard  some  very 
unfavourable  reports  about  you,  and,  whether  true  or  not, 
they  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  your  visits  to  my 
house  should  be  discontinued  ;  for  the  friend  of  my  son, 
Mr.  Clement, '  must  be  above  suspicion.'  Henry  is  young  ; 
he  may  be  easily  led  astray.  For  the  sake  of  his  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  I  have  risked 
his  safety  with  a  master  whom  I  do  not  intimately  know, 
but  I  should  never  have  done  this,  if  all  his  leisure  hours 
had  not  been  spent  at  home,  and  it  is  for  his  sake  only 
that  we  now  reside  near  town.  The  choice  of  his  com- 
panions is  the  next  object  of  importance  to  me.  He  will, 
of  course,  select  them  for  himself;  but  I  should  be  an 
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unhappy  father,  indeed,  if,  when  convinced  of  their 
unworthiness,  I  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
him  to  give  them  up." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  asked  Morris,  grown 
almost  desperate  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  "  that 
this  influence  is  now  about  to  be  exercised  against  me?" 

"  Not  against  ?/oi<,  most  assuredly,"  replied  Mr.CIifton, 
"  but  against  your  intimacy  with  my  son." 

"  And  all  because  it  has  amused  the  ear  of  a  young 
lady  to  listen  to  some  gossip's  story  about  me." 

"  No,  sir,  not  only  in  consequence  of  what  my  daughter 
has  told  me  :  I  have  other,  and  stronger  evidence — I  have 
questioned  my  son,  and,  though  reluctantly,  he  has  told 
me  the  truth,  which  is,  that  you  are  not  so  temperate  as 
a  wise  man  should,  or  as  a  good  man  must  be." 

"  Judging  me  by  your  own  rule,  I  certainly  am  not ; 
for  it  troubles  not  my  conscience  that  I  drink  wine  like 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Clifton  very  gravely,  '•  you 
have  never  heard  any  one  in  my  house  judged  of  by  what 
you  call  our  own  rule.  I  know  it  is  peculiar,  and  I  wish 
not  to  enforce  it  beyond  ray  own  family,  simply  as  a  rule, 
and  without  any  conviction  of  its  being  a  duty.  You 
compel  me  to  go  further  into  this  matter  than  I  had 
intended,  and  to  say,  that  I  neither  trust  to  your  princi- 
ples, nor  approve  your  conduct.     Good  night,  sir. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Morris,  his  check  flushed  with 
the  deepest  crimson;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  pacing 
with  quick  and  haughty  strides  along  the  road  to  London. 

The  following  day  was  one  on  which  a  small  number 
of  chosen  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's,  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  influence  and  distinction 
in  that  portion  of  the  community  with  which  the  minis- 
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ter's  family  were  most  familiar.  The  Widow  Clement  and 
her  daughter  Ruth  were  of  this  party  ;  and  if  the  mother's 
brow  wore  less  of  anxiety  on  this  day  than  usual,  it  was 
not  because  her  worldly  cares  were  in  any  way  diminished ; 
but  because  she  had  of  late  become  increasingly  attached 
to  religious  society,  had  associated  herself  more  with  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  persons  of  this  description,  and 
had  consequently  experienced,  from  their  sympathy  and 
kindness,  that  support,  of  which,  in  her  isolated  and 
unprotected  situation,  she  now  often  felt  in  need. 

Fond  of  importance,  as  Mrs.  Clement  naturally  was, 
perhaps  she  deceived  herself,  as  many  others  have  done, 
by  simply  making  a  transition  of  her  interests  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and,  in  proportion  as  her  worldly  cir- 
cumstances failed  to  afford  her  satisfaction,  looking 
through  the  same  medium  upon  the  more  serious  re- 
quirements of  religious  duty.  Thus,  to  be  placed,  if  not 
to  place  herself,  in  a,  conspicuous  position  in  religious 
society — to  be  consulted  on  points  of  religious  interest, 
and  to  meet  as  one  of  a  select  party  with  persons  eminent 
in  the  religious  world — were  amongst  the  temporal 
rewards  from  which  the  Widow  Clement  drew  an  abun- 
dant remuneration  for  all  the  self-denial  she  now  prac- 
tised ;  and  when,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  was  adorned 
in  her  best  attire,  and  led  into  Mr.  Middleton's  dining- 
room  by  one  of  his  most  honoured  guests,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  in  what  consisted  the  humiliation  of 
the  path  she  had  felt  herself  called  to  pursue. 

It  was  not  the  pleasant  party,  however,  the  conge- 
nial friends,  nor  even  the  respect  paid  to  herself,  whicli 
alone  imparted  a  glow  of  joy  and  pride  to  the  widow's 
heart  that  day.  She  had  received  the  letter  from  her 
son,  short,  but  to  her  most  sweet ;  for  it  conveyed  tlie 
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assurance  that  he  was  hastening  to  lier  ;  and  not  tlw 
most  lengthened  or  elaborate  expression  of  his  sympathy 
could  have  been  so  welcome,  as  this  promptitude  in 
acting  exactly  as  she  wished.  Ruth  shared  deeply  in 
her  mother's  delight ;  and  having  left  word  at  the  inn 
that  the  traveller  should  join  them  on  his  arrival,  at 
Mr.  Middleton's,  she  too  sat  down  to  table,  her  counte- 
nance beaming  with  happiness,  from  the  thought,  that 
the  beloved  one  would  so  soon  be  dwelling  amongst  them 
again. 

It  seemed  that  day  as  if  the  Widow  Clement's  cup  of 
joy  was  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  gentleman 
beside  whom  she  was  placed  at  table,  knew  her  son ;  at 
least,  he  knew  him  in  the  way  of  business,  and  he  pleased 
the  company,  all  of  whom  were  kindly  interested  in  a 
mother's  feelings,  by  describing  how,  in  a  difficult  case  in 
which  Messrs.  Bakewell  and  Co.  were  engaged,  they 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  talents  of  young 
Clement.  He  had  had  to  give  his  evidence  on  their 
behalf  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  judge  himself  had 
complimented  the  young  man  upon  the  clearness  of  his 
answers.  "  Besides  which,"  added  the  gentleman,  "  I 
have  it  from  Mr.  Bakewell  himself,  that  he  considers 
him  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  Ma'am — I  really  congratulate  you,  upon 
the  comfort  and  support  you  may  reasonably  expect  from 
such  a  son." 

Mrs.  Clement's  handkerchief  was  raised  to  her  eyes  at 
these  words ;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  which  told  how  necessary,  and  how  natu- 
ral, were  those  tears,  to  express  the  fulness  of  enjoyment 
such  as  hers.  Ruth  wondered  why  her  mother  wept, 
when  her  own  feelings  were  all  exultation  at  this  un- 
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qualified  testimony  in  her  brother's  favour.  She  knew 
not  that  a  mother's  heart  is  subject  to  touches  of  ten- 
derness beyond  what  the  most  affectionate  sister  can. 
feel.  ifT'^'r 

This  then,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  one  of  the 
Widow  Clement's  happy  days.  "  And  he  will  come  to 
us  here,"  said  she  to  herself  many  times  before  the  day 
was  over,  "  and  they  will  all  behold  him  in  his  beauty  ; 
and  they  shall  see  how  kind  a  son  he  is ;  and  we  will  walk 
home  together  over  the  fields,  and  Ruth  shall  go  first 
and  make  everything  look  ready  for  his  return." 

One  slight  interruption  to  her  felicity,  and  only  one, 
Mrs.  Clement  experienced.  It  was  when  Mr.  Middleton 
addressed  her  in  an  under  tone  on  the  subject  of  her 
son's  religious  character ;  asking,  with  as  much  delicacy 
as  he  could,  whether  she  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  under  serious  impressions,    /^justt  .eieasM   iioidw 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  painful  embar- 
rassment, "  I  have  thought  of  late  —  at  least  I  have 
hoped — '*  r  biiA  .d£»ii8D|  \o  iwoo  &  ai  lUdsd 

"  Or  rather  you  have  wished,"  observed  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  slightly  smiling.  "  Well,  my  dear  madam,  we  must 
not  despair.  London  is  a  place  of  great  temptation. 
You  must  get  him  home,  Mrs.  Clement ;  and  when  we 
have  him  amongst  us  again,  we  will  try  what  can  be 
done." 

Mr.  Middleton  at  this  moment  turned  away  to  speak 
to  another  guest;  and  while  he  did  so,  an  unusually  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  jrrjtij 

"It  is  my  brother!"  exclaimed  Ruth;  and,  starting 
from  her  seat,  she  rushed  out  into  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Clement,  though  her  heart  was  beating  violently,  thouglit 
it  more  decorous  to  remain ;  besides  which,'  she  rather 
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wished  the  company  to  see  the  meeting  between  herself 
and  her  son.  But  why  was  the  youth  so  long  in  com- 
ing ?  Perhaps  his  sister  had  been  mistaken  in  his  knock. 
No,  there  was  the  sound  of  his  manly  voice,  and  his  step, 
hesitating,  no  doubt,  to  join  a  party,  after  so  long  a  jour- 
ney. The  company  grew  expectant.  A  general  silence 
prevailed.  A  pleading  kind  of  voice  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  no  doubt  persuading  him  to  come  in.  At  last 
he  came ! 

Was  it  the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun — the  dust  of  the 
public  road  ?  Had  he  been  ill  ?  Was  a  fever  distract- 
ing his  brain  ?  All  these  ideas,  like  so  many  flashes  of 
lightning,  shot  athwart  the  mother's  soul ;  and  gladly 
would  she  at  that  moment  have  clung  to  any  one  of 
them,  even  had  its  touch  been  death.  But  the  truth — 
the  horrible  truth — it  would  reveal  itself.  There  was  no 
shutting  it  out ;  and  there  stood  her  son,  in  the  midst  of 
that  goodly  company,  unblushing,  and  most  hideous  to 
behold. 

Morris  Clement  had  for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and 
probably  for  a  longer  period  than  that,  been  gradually 
falling  into  habits  of  intemperance,  of  which  he  saw  not 
the  danger,  and  of  which  also  he  believed  that  none  knew 
the  extent.  It  was  strange,  that  one  so  quick-sighted  as 
he  had  always  been  to  the  folly  of  others,  should  be 
willing  on  any  occasion  to  surrender  his  power  of  self- 
mastery  for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  animal  appetite. 
It  was  strange,  that  one  who  could  laugh  in  his  turn  at 
the  absurdities  which  other  men  committed  under  such 
circumstances,  should  voluntarily  commit  the  same.  Yet 
so  it  was ;  and  he  whose  pride  was  in  his  intellect,  and 
in  the  influence  which  intellect  is  calculated  to  obtain, 
was  often  seen  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  buflbon,  and  to 
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make   himself    the    laughing-stock  of    the    company  in 
which  he  mixed. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  fully  aware  of  his  propensity,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  had  ceased  to  trust  to  Morris  Cle- 
ment any  affairs  of  importance  ;  for  though  his  skill  and 
management  had  on  many  occasions  been  most  service- 
able to  his  employers,  there  were  others  when  his  assist- 
ance had  more  than  failed  them,  entirely  from  this  humi- 
liating cause.  Thus  he  had  obtained  amongst  men  of 
business,  and  even  amongst  those  who  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  on  points  of  morality,  a  kind  of  questionable 
character — as  a  person,  not  to  be  depended  upon — as  one 
who  was  clever  enough,  if  he  would  use  his  abilities  ; 
but  in  short,  as  a  young  man  not  eligible  to  any  place  of 
trust. 

Morris  himself  was  irritated  beyond  measure  when- 
ever he  heard  any  of  these  insinuations.  He  was  aware 
of  the  nature  of  his  habits,  but  he  never  doubted  their 
being  such  as  he  could  change  at  any  hour  of  his  life. 
The  simple  question  why  he  did  not  change  them,  since 
it  was  so  easy,  might  perhaps  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  have  convinced  him  that  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to  make 
this  important  change  ;  that  he  was  becoming  in  reality 
the  slave  of  a  momentary  inclination  ;  and  that  the  chains 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  were  entwining  themselves  with  his 
very  being. 

To  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  what  they  consi- 
der a  slight  measure  of  intemperance,  the  days  of  trouble 
and  perplexity  are  those  of  temptation  too.  Had  un- 
clouded prosperity  been  the  portion  of  Morris  Clement, 
had  no  disappointment  imbittered  his  thoughts,  and  no 
unexpected  failure  of  am.bitious  hopes  thrown  him  b^dk 
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upon  his  own  mental  resources,  it  is  possible  lie  would 
rieveS^  have  overstepped,  to  any  great  extent,  the  bounds 
of  propriety  in  this  respect.  But  the  state  of  his 
mother's  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own, 
for  his  debts  were  becoming  very  considerable,  presented 
to  his  imagination  a  picture  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
contemplate  ;  and,  naturally  fond  of  a  novel  scheme,  a 
bold  enterprise,  or  an  arduous  undertaking,  his  temper 
and  disposition  were  but  ill  calculated  to  brook  disap- 
pointment or  defeat.  Young  as  he  was,  however,  he  had 
lately  been  compelled  to  experience  both  ;  and  never 
more  painfully  than  in  the  failure  of  his  hopes  with 
regard  to  the  Clifton  family  ;  for  though  self-love  still 
whispered  that  the  lady  herself  was  not  indifferent,  he 
knew  too  well  the  strong  principles  of  the  family,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  their  narrow  prejudices,  to  venture  any 
advances  towards  their  favour,  the  success  of  which  would 
depend  upon  the  purity  of  his  morals,  or  the  general 
correctness  of  his  character.  Thus,  then,  he  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  how  to  calculate  upon  the  future  ;  and, 
wounded  and  irritated,  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
great  metropolis,  as  upon  a  place  in  which  he  had  found 
enemies,  rather  than  friends.  Still,  with  a  mind  unused 
to  sadness,  he  could  not — he  would  not — sink  under  this 
blow ;  and  the  cheerful  spirits  which  he  was  unable  to 
command  by  any  natural  means,  he  forced  again  into 
exercise  by  that  fatal  stimulus  which  had  of  late  become 
his  too  frequent  resource. 

It  had  never  once  occurred  to  Morris  Clement,  on  his 
journey  from  towm,  that  he  should  have  to  make  his 
appearance  that  day  in  any  other  house  than  his  mother's  ; 
and,  believing  that  he  should  find  a  welcome  there  under 
any  circumstances,  he  had  regaled  himself  by  the  way,  to 
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liis  heart's  content.  On  arriving  at  the  inn  where  he  was 
to  leave  the  London  coach,  he  had  just  sense  enough  to 
understand  the  message  that  had  been  left  for  him,  though 
he  was  far  from  having  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  to  prevent  his  exposing  himself 
before  his  mother's  friends,  as  above  described.  The  fact 
was,  he  felt,  as  most  persons  do  under  such  circumstances, 
fit  for  any  society,  and  capable  of  being  an  ornament  to 
all ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  hesitated  not  to  walk 
directly  into  the  drawing  room,  amongst  the  guests  of  the 
Middletons. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  woman  not 
easily  thrown  off  her  guard.  Perhaps  her  self-possession 
was  never  more  put  to  the  test  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  might  be  that  the  greatness  of  the  demand 
called  forth  a  proportionate  effort,  for  even  now  it  did 
not  fail  her ;  and  rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  she  laid 
hold  of  the  arm  of  her  son  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  he 
flinched  under  it,  and  thus  she  half  guided,  and  half 
forced  him  to  quit  the  room  along  with  her. 

What  followed  their  departure,  neither  Mrs.  Clement 
nor  Ruth  looked  back  to  see  ;  for  they  were  soon  walking 
along  the  street  of  tliat  busy  little  town,  where  many  eyes 
were  upon  them,  in  the  broad  light  of  a  summer's  evening, 
with  that  degraded  but  obtrusive  object  leaning  upon  an 
arm  of  each.  And  it  was  there,  too,  in  that  little  town, 
past  all  those  public  windows,  where  the  proud  mother 
had  so  often  walked  to  the  minister's  door,  looking  this 
way,  and  that,  to  meet  the  recognition  of  those,  who  she 
thought  must  envy  her  that  noble  son.  It  was  there  she 
now  walked  beholding  nothing,  and  heeding  nothing 
except  the  one  absorbing  agony  that  filled  her  soul. 

"  Had  we  not  better  go  by  the  fields  ?"  asked  Ruth, 
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very  meekly,  and  half  afraid ;  for  she  had  seen  a  group 
of  rude  men  amusing  themselves  at  their  expense. 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother  firmly,  "we  must  go  by  the 
public  road  :  we  shall  never  be  able  to  guide  him  over 
the  bridge." 

So  they  went  by  the  broad  way,  encountering  some  of 
Mrs.  Clement's  own  labourers  returning  from  their 
work,  and  other  passengers,  many  of  whom  looked  more 
amused  than  grieved,  at  what  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
most  sorrowful  spectacles  which  human  life  presents — an 
immortal  being  who  has  voluntarily  destroyed  that  por- 
tion of  his  nature  which  alone  distinguished  him  from 
the  brute. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Clement,  and  her  almost  helpless 
charge  had  reached  their  home  at  Fearnfield,  Morris  had 
in  some  measure  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses;  and 
throwing  himself  down  into  the  arm-chair  which  had  been 
his  father's,  and  which  always  stood  in  the  old  parlour  of 
the  farm-house,  he  looked  up  into  his  mother's  face  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  half  serious  and  half  comic,  as 
if  some  dim  visions  of  the  actual  folly  he  had  committed 
was  mingling  in  his  mind,  with  the  last  dregs  of  that  ani- 
mal excitement  which  still  induced  him  to  laugh  at  what 
were  a  far  fitter  subject  for  tears.  It  is  possible  it  was 
this  very  laughter,  so  wild,  and  strange,  and  inappropriate, 
so  utterly  unlike  the  sweet  echo  of  his  boyish  mirth,  to 
which  a  mother's  ear  so  often  had  been  turned,  which  at 
last  overcame  the  fortitude  of  Mrs.  Clement ;  for  she 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  son,  and,  leaning 
her  cheek  upon  his  forehead,  wept  like  a  child. 

What  was  it  to  her  at  that  moment  that  he  was  an 
object  of  loathing  and  disgust  to  others !  what  was  it  to 
her  that  his  manly  beauty  was  gone  !    what  was  it  to  her 
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that  a  shadow  like  blackness  was  upon  his  eyes,  that  his 
lips  were  distorted,  and  that  his  voice  had  lost  every  thrill 
of  music  from  its  tone  ?  It  was  only  so  much,  that  it  drew 
her  closer  to  his  side,  in  order  that  she  might  shield  him, 
as  it  were,  with  the  brooding  wings  of  love,  and  prove  by 
the  warmth,  with  which  she  held  him  to  her  bosom,  that 
there  was  one  heart — and  perhaps  only  one  in  the  whole 
world — to  which  he  was,  if  possible,  more  dear  than  ever. 
Yes,  there  was  something  like  a  proud  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  true  affection,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  trial  it  had  withstood,  mingled  together  in  that  mute 
embrace ;  and,  while  the  mother's  arms  still  hung  around 
her  treasure,  there  was  no  language  but  that  of  secret 
prayer,  commensurate  either  with  the  agony,  or  the  ten- 
derness, of  her  overburdened  soul. 

Morris  Clement,  though  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the 
depth  or  the  acuteness  of  his  mother's  feelings,  appeared  at 
least  to  be  softened  by  her  tears  ;  and  when  Ruth  brought 
in,  and  placed  before  him,  the  refreshment  she  had  pre- 
pared, he  spoke  kindly  to  them  both,  and  even  assured 
them,  in  a  broken  and  incoherent  manner,  that  he  felt 
some  compunction  at  having  acted  with  such  egregious 
folly. 

Soothed  by  this  confession,  for  the  sorrowful  heart  is 
too  poor  in  consolation  to  reject  the  meanest  trifle,  Mrs. 
Clement  sat  down  beside  her  son  ;  and  while  the  shadows 
of  evening  spread  around  them,  happily  obscuring  his 
altered  look,  and  uncertain  manner ;  while  the  moonbeams 
stole  through  the  lattice  of  the  ancient  window ;  and 
especially  while  the  world  was  shut  out,  so  that  no  one 
could  look  in  with  mockery  or  contempt ;  a  sort  of  sad 
cheerfulness — just  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first 
slight   amelioration    of  excessive    sorrow,  diffused  itself 
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around  that  hospitable  board,  and  made  the  evening  close 
in  with  less  of  bitterness  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, 

Morris  Clement  vras  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
vi^hose  hearts  seem  opened,  and  whose  tempers  are  soft- 
ened, by  a  slight  degree  of  intemperance.  Thus  his  gay 
friends  never  liked  his  society  so  well,  as  when  he  was  in 
this  situation  ;  and  thus  his  poor  mother  was  led  to  enter- 
tain a  fond  hope  that  even  the  very  act  of  gross  extrava- 
gance, which  had  plunged  her  into  such  overwhelming 
sorrow,  might  be  the  means  of  establishing  between  her- 
self and  her  son  a  greater  degree  of  confidence,  and  free- 
dom of  communication,  than  she  had  lately  experienced. 
What  then  was  her  disappointment  and  chagrin,  on 
meeting  him  the  following  morning,  to  find  that  he  was 
more  than  usually  reserved,  and  that  of  all  the  subjects 
on  which  he  forced  himself  to  converse,  the  transactions  of 
the  previous  day  were  most  scrupulously  avoided.  To  be 
alone,  either  with  his  mother  or  his  sister,  seemed  now 
the  last  thing  he  desired  ;  and  gladly  laying  hold  of  any 
excuse  that  might  aff'ord  him  a  plea  for  being  absent  from 
the  house,  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  high- 
spirited  pony  then  in  the  hands  of  the  trainer,  and  to  this 
object  he  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time,  simply 
because  he  had  no  other,  and  because  it  served,  in  some 
measure,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  subjects  on  which 
he  could  not  dwell  without  humiliation  and  pain. 

Of  all  the  minister's  family,  Rose  Middleton  was  the 
only  one  who  visited  at  Fearnfield  during  the  following 
week,  and  that  was  only  once  for  a  morning  call,  and  with- 
out saying  to  any  one  at  home  where  she  intended  to  go. 
Ruth,  who  had  seen  her  friend  approaching,  ran  out  to 
meet  her  with  the  accustomed  welcome ;  but  when  the 
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first  words  of  cordial  greeting  were  over,  they  were 
followed  by  a  silence  most  unusual  between  two  young 
persons  of  their  age  and  sex. 

pxtif^We  bad  better  speak  out,"  said  Rose  at  last,  "  for  I 
suppose  we  are  both  thinking  of  the  same  thing — this  un- 
fortunate affair  of  your  brother's."  "Do  you  know  Ruth," 
she  continued,  looking  with  her  usual  vivacity  into  the 
face  of  her  friend — "do  you  know,  that,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  sometimes,  to  think  it 
should  have  happened  just  at'such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
scene.  And  your  poor  dear  mother,  Ruth,  she  had  been 
so  good  all  day — so  mightily  correct — and  so  proud  of 
her  son ! " 

"Laughing!"  exclaimed  Ruth,  standing  still  with 
astonishment,  "  laughing  !"  she  repeated.  "  Oh  !  Rose, 
if  you  knew  the  misery  of  last  evening  to  my  poor 
mother  and  me !" 

"  I  dare  say,"  resumed  her  friend,  "  it  was  very 
uncomfortable,  but  it  was  ridiculous  notwithstanding ; 
and,  after  all,  I  don't  see  it  quite  in  so  bad  a  light  as 
some  others  do." 

** What  can  you  mean?  dear  Rose,"  said  Ruth,  still 
more  astonished  than  before  ;  "  I  am  ignorant  what  is 
bad,  if  this  is  not." 

"  Oh,  yes !  bad  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  one  sense,"  replied 
Rose,  "  but  really,  between  ourselves,  Ruth,  I  do  not  see 
that  what  he  has  done  is  so  very  much  worse  than  what 
others  do  every  day.  I  will  tell  you  what  struck  me 
very  much  on  that  sad  night,  for  sad  it  was,  unquestion- 
ably ;  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  for  you  all,  from  my  heart. 
No  sooner  were  you  gone,  than  a  general  lamentation 
burst  forth  from  the  company ;  and  very  sorry,  I  dare  say, 
they  all  were ;  and  many  of  tlicm  spoke  very  kindly  of 
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you  and  your  mother,  though  I  thought  some  remarks 
were  a  little  too  severe  upon  Morris.  Well,  as  I  said, 
they  lamented,  and  condoled,  and  said  such  proper  things, 
you  have  no  idea,  about  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
about  the  habit  being  corrected  in  time ;  and  then,  when 
the  hour  of  separation  approached,  they  all  took  a  little 
of  what  your  brother  had  been  taking  too  much  of;  and 
some  took  a  little  more  for  consolation,  because  they  were 
so  shocked  and  so  sorry,  they  could  not  bear  themselves. 
And  my  father,  when  he  had  taken  his  brandy  and  water, 
began  to  talk  still  more,  though  it  was  all  in  a  very  good 
strain  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  all  this — something  inconsistent  at  least 
— something  that  fell  hardly  upon  those  who  are  exposed 
to  greater  temptations." 

Ruth  answered  not,  bat  walked  straight  onward  with 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  idea  had  struck  her  mind,  that  there  was  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  sanctioning  that  indulgence  to  the  strong, 
which  may  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  weak.  She  was 
not  one  to  hesitate,  from  any  selfish  consideration,  when 
the  path  of  duty  was  made  clear ;  and  stopping  sud- 
denly beside  the  gate  of  her  mother's  garden,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  her  friend,  saying  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner :  "  Dear  Rose,  let  you  and  I  lay  down  a 
fresh  rule  for  our  own  lives,  and  act  upon  it  from  this 
hour.  For  the  sake  of  my  poor  brother,  and  of  others,  who 
may  be  labouring  under  his  temptations,  let  neither  of  us 
touch  henceforth  what  to  us  may  perhaps  be  innocent, 
but  what  is  not  so  to  them." 

Rose  Middleton  laughed  out.  ''  So  you  think,"  said 
she,  "  our  influence  with  the  young  men  is  so  great,  that 
we,  of  our  two  selves,  can  turn  them  from  the  error  of  their 
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ways,  when  all  the  world,  and  almost  all  good  men  into 
the  bargain,  would  still  be  on  their  side.  Ah !  Kuth,  I 
never  detected  your  vanity  before  ;  now  I  see  what  an 
ambitious  and  presuming  girl  you  are." 

Ruth  blushed  deeply ;  but  it  was  less  with  shame  at 
the  idle  bantering  of  her  friend,  than  at  the  sudden  revul- 
sion her  feelings  had  experienced  from  her  cold-hearted 
sarcasm,  so  inappropriate  at  such  a  time. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Ruth,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  "  for  thinking  to  draw  you  into  my  scheme  ;  I  forgot 
that  you  had  not  the  same  cause  with  myself  to  make  this 
matter  a  personal — a  religious  duty." 

"  I  forgive  you  most  freely,"  replied  Rose,  "  and  the 
more  so  because  you  have  not  succeeded  ;  for  I  assure 
you  1  have  no  wish  to  be  better  than  my  neighbours  ;  and 
the  rule  which  my  father  and  mother  think  right,  and 
which  I  have  been  brought  up  to  from  my  cradle,  must 
be  strict  enough  for  me." 

The  fair  speaker  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  dashing  figure  of  Morris  Clement  was  seen 
riding  up  on  his  new  and  beautiful  pony.  Perfectly 
conscious  that  he  looked  well  on  horseback,  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  alight ;  and  charmed  with  the  easy  and  cordial 
manner  of  Rose  Middleton,  by  which  no  symptoms  of 
estrangement  were  evinced,  he  readily  fell  in  with  her 
lively  kind  of  chat,  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  far 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  serious  conversation  of  Alice 
Clifton  had  ever  been.  Rose  was,  in  his  estimation  too, 
far  prettier ;  and  he  only  wished  her  charms  could  have 
been  enhanced  by  a  fortune  like  that  which  it  was 
reported  Mr.  Clifton  was  able  to  bestow  u})on  his 
daughter. 
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This  pleasant  and  social  interview  between  Rose  MiJ- 
dleton  and  her  friend's  brother,  proved  not  to  be  the  last 
of  the  kind.  It  so  happened  that  they  often  met  in  the 
fields,  or  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conviction  that  such  meetings  would 
not  be  approved  by  her  family,  gave  them  a  sort  of 
romantic  and  interestnig  character  to  Rose;  the  fact  that 
she  was  willing,  nay,  more  than  willing,  to  meet  him  on 
such  terms,  afforded  a  very  natural  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  Morris. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  in  the  month  of 
July,  that  Rose  Middleton  had  one  day  wandered  alone 
to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  round  which  wound  the  public 
road,  commanding,  from  rather  a  perilous  eminence,  a 
rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Tired  with  the  lengthened  ascent,  and  at  the  same  time 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  the  far-stretching  hills 
and  valleys  spread  before  her.  Rose  had  seated  herself 
upon  a  point  of  jutting  rock,  and  was  idly  forming 
a  bouquet  of  the  wild-flowers  which  grew  around  her, 
when,  suddenly  turning  the  point  of  the  hill,  Morris  Cle- 
ment appeared — not,  as  she  had  expected,  on  his  high- 
spirited  pony,  but  quietly  seated  in  a  carriage,  which 
it  seemed  to  be  drawing  with  ease  and  safety  up  the 
hill. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  in  that  sober 
style  ?"  exclaimed  Rose. 

"  Sober,  indeed,"  replied  Morris  ?  "  you  must  never 
again  dispute  my  power  of  bringing  others  into  subjec- 
tion. Look  at  this  pony  ;  it  was  but  a  week  ago  that  I 
tried  it  for  the  first  time  in  harness,  and  now  you  may  lead 
it  like  a  lamb." 
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*^'"  Many  things  may  be  led  which  cannot  be  driven," 
said  Rose,  laughing ;  "  I  would  rather  go  before,  than  be 
compelled  to  follow,  even  this  lamb  of  yours." 

"  But  you  will  ride  with  me  this  morning,  will  you 
not  ? — I  have  brought  the  carriage  on  purpose." 

"  May  I  ask  whose  carriage  it  is,  before  I  trust  myself 
in  it?" 

"  That  can  make  little  difference  with  a  weight  like 
yours  ;  but,  if  you  must  know,  it  is  borrowed  of  a  neigh- 
bour of  my  mother's,  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man.  Make 
haste,  if  you  please ;  the  animal  goes  well  enough,  but  has 
not  patience  to  stand." 

"  I  dare  not,"  said  Rose,  withdrawing  her  foot  from 
the  step  ;  "  and  besides,  it  will  look  so  foolish,  if  we  should 
meet  any  one. 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  your  reason,"  replied  Morris,  rather 
piqued,  "  I  perfectly  understand  you,  and  cannot  say 
another  word." 

"  No,  no,  you  don't  understand  me,"  said  Rose,  again 
advancing ;  "  it  was  not  that  I  meant. 

Her  arm  was  now  seized  by  Morris — for  he  knew, 
better  than  he  had  chosen  to  describe,  the  excitable  nature 
of  the  animal  he  had  ventured  to  drive — and  placing  her 
by  that  momentary  effort  in  the  carriage  beside  him,  they 
drove  down  the  hill  with  a  rapidity  which  made  the  co- 
lour alternately  fade  and  flush  in  the  cheeks  of  the  adven- 
turous heroine.  The  speed  at  which  they  travelled,  the 
sound  of  the  wheels,  the  rattling  of  the  harness,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  affair  altogether,  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  startling  effect  upon  the  unaccustomed 
animal ;  and,  dashing  forward  with  two  or  three  wild 
and  irregular  bounds,  it  showed  its  determination  to  burst 
from  all  further  restraint,  by  plunging  and  kicking  most 
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violently.  In  this  state  the  carriage  appeared  to  be 
almost  literally  tossed  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other,  until  poor  Rose,  insensible  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  fear,  was  at  last  thrown  out  upon  a  stony  bank, 
while  the  furious  animal — the  rein  having  been  for  a 
moment  relaxed — galloped  off  with  her  companion,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice,  had  she  indeed 
retained  the  power  to  call  for  help. 

It  was  impossible  for  Morris  now  to  stop,  and  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  folly  had  he  thrown  himself  from 
the  carriage  while  the  horse  was  going  at  full  speed. 
Heartless  as  it  seemed,  to  leave  a  delicate  female  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  Rose,  he  had  no  help  for  it ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  many  would  have 
done  under  such  circumstances.  Had  he  known  that 
their  first  interview,  and  their  subsequent  descent  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  had  been  observed  by  a  kind-hearted 
stranger,  who  was  passing  leisurely  along  the  valley 
below,  his  mind  would  have  been  relieved  from  some 
portion  of  its  uneasiness  ;  for  he  would  have  known  that 
even  a  stranger  could  not  have  witnessed  such  an  accident 
without  hastening  to  the  spot,  to  offer  his  own  services,  or 
to  seek  for  help  from  others. 

Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  case  ;  and  when  the  first 
dawn  of  consciousness  passed  over  the  brow  and  lips  of 
Rose  Middleton,  she  was  supported  by  this  stranger 
beneath  the  massive  foliage  of  spreading  boughs,  which 
stretched  out  above  a  hollow  in  the  rocks  by  the  way- 
side, and  sheltered  from  the  noonday  sun  a  little  foun- 
tain of  clear  water  that  welled  out  continually  from  the 
broken  and  many-tinted  stone. 

"  My  mother !"  were  tlie  first  words  to  which  Rose 
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gave  utterance;    and  then   she   looked   again   into   the 
unknown   countenance   that   still   leant   over    her,   and 
around  upon  that  cold  and  cheerless  place,  while  a  vague 
sense  of  wanting  some,  or  rather  all,  of  the  many  com- 
forts by  which  she  was  wont  to  be  surrounded,  forced  tlie 
tears  of  a  natural  and  almost  childish  grief  into  her  eyes. 
"  You  are  perfectly  safe,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  kind 
and  soothing  tone ;  and  then  she  saw  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  bathing  her  temples  w^ith  water  from  that 
crystal  stream  ;  but  she  knew  not  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  had  borne  her  to  that  place,  and  watched  her  closed 
and  marble   lips  until  they  moved  again,  and  he  saw 
that  life  was  still  there.      With  the  natural  quickness  of 
woman  to  apprehend  such  trifles.  Rose  felt  only  that  he 
had  parted  far  back  her  beautiful  hair;  and  raising  her 
head,  and  shaking  forward  her  rich  and  shining  tresses, 
she  experienced  a  sort  of  secret  pleasure  in  feeling  that 
she  w^as  looking  again  as  she  ought  to  look. 

But  who  could  that  strange  man  be? — for  he  was  the 
sort  of  person  upon  whom,  without  for  one  moment 
questioning  his  respectability,  one  hardly  bestows  tlie 
epithet  of  gentleman.  He  was  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  and  though  by  no  means  handsome,  there  was  that 
in  his  voice  and  in  his  countenance  which  made  the  ear 
listen,  and  the  heart  trust  to  him  at  once. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  able  to  walk,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
conduct  you  to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  then,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  name,  you  shall  have  your  own 
friends  around  you." 

Rose  was  even  now  able  to  speak  of  her  name  and  her 
family,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  wished  any  of 
her  friends  to  be  sent  for.  Indeed  she  had  but  just  the 
moment  before  recollected  under  what  circumstances  she 
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must  appear  amongst  them  again  ;  and  the  idea  was  so 
truly  appalling  in  her  present  weak  and  helpless  state, 
that  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  gave  way 
to  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Unable  to  understand  the  mystery  of  her  case,  or  to 
cope  with  the  many  difficulties  it  presented,  the  stranger 
now  retreated  a  few  paces  back  ;  when  Rose  involunta- 
rily looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  most  ingenuously 
entreated  him  not  to  leave  her. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  said  she,  "  only  been 
rather  foolish ;  but  yet  I  dare  not  go  home  by  myself; 
my  father — my  mother — they  will  all  be  so  angry. 

"  Have  you  no  female  friend,"  asked  the  stranger, 
"  whom  I  could  bring  to  you  ? 

"  Oh,  yes !  exclaimed  Rose,  clapping  her  hands 
together,  "  there  is  Ruth  Clement,  at  the  farm  of  Fearn- 
field  ;  I  am  sure  she  would  come  to  me  in  a  moment,  and 
wherever  I  might  be." 

"  I  know  something  of  the  Clements,"  replied  the 
stranger  ;  "  I  will  conduct  you,  then,  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  bring  your  friend  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rose  Middleton  was  already  able  to  walk  with  a  little 
assistance  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  she  was  no  sooner 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  than 
the  stranger  set  off  on  the  kindest  errand  he  could  now 
undertake  for  her,  taking  with  him  a  few  lines  from  Rose 
herself,  written  with  a  trembling  hand,  as  a  warrant  for 
the  truth  of  his  story. 

It  is  possible  he  might  have  repented  by  the  way,  of 
having  engaged  himself  so  deeply  in  an  affair  of  so 
romantic  a  character  with  two  young  ladies,  or  he  miglit 
have  thought,  that  as  all  danger  was  over,  there  was  no 
longer  occasion  for  his  services  or  his  interference.  How- 
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ever  tliis  might  be,  an  empty  chaise  was  sent  to  Feariii' 
field,  with  a  request  that  the  note  which  the  driver 
conveyed  might  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Mrs.  Clement  was  not  at  home  when  the  message 
arrived,  or  she  would  in  all  probability  have  objected  to 
her  daughter's  acting  upon  so  strange  a  request ;  but 
Ruth,  who  well  knew  the  handwriting  of  her  friend, 
hesitated  not  a  moment,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  she  had  placed  that  friend  beside  her  in  the  car- 
riage, and  was  hearing,  on  their  way  home,  all  the  strange 
incidents  of  her  fearful  story. 

"And  did  no  strange  man  come  with  the  carriage?" 
asked  Rose. 

"  No,  it  was  sent  from  the  town  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
the  driver,  I  think,  said  he  did  not  know." 

"  IS" ay,  you  are  wrong  there,  Ruth ;  for  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  come  for  me  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  a  man  then,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him  ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  think  he  has  acted  a  kinder  part,  or 
at  least  a  more  delicate  one,  by  disappearing  from  the 
scene  of  action  altogether.  I  only  wish  I  could  claim 
his  services  a  little  further,  to  look  after  poor  Morris." 

"  Has  your  brother  not  arrived  yet  ? "  asked  Rose — 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  little  strange  that  she  had  not  asked 
this  question  before. 

"  No,"  replied  Ruth,  very  sorrowfully  ;  "  and  glad  as 
I  am  to  have  you  again  in  safety  beside  me,  I  cannot 
rest,  or  think  of  anything  else,  until  I  have  my  brother 
too."  .'{ 

"  But  that  strange  man,"  said  Rose  again.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  who  he  was.  Sometimes  he  seemed  so  kind, 
and  then  so  distant.      I  never  felt  so  much  afraid  of  a 
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man  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  being  left 
alone." 

"  A  bandit  chief,  I  suppose,"  observed  Ruth. 

"A  bandit  chief!"  exclaimed  Rose,  laughing.  "1 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  You  would  have  been 
divided  between  a  cattle-dealer,  and  au  itinerant  preacher. 
Perhaps  he  was  both." 

"  See !  see  !  "  exclaimed  Ruth,  starting  up,  and  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  exultation,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
Fearnfield  ;  "  there  is  Morris  standing  at  the  door.  Now 
I  am  happy  indeed  !" 

"  Even  without  finding  out  my  cattle-dealer  ?  "  said 
Rose.  "  But  stay  ;  I  will  make  one  more  trial ;  "  and, 
stretching  her  head  from  the  window  of  the  chaise,  she 
asked  the  driver  who  the  gentleman  w^as  by  whom  the 
carriage  had  been  ordered. 

"  I  cannot  at  this  time  call  to  mind  his  name,"  said 
the  man,  looking  as  if  h^  knew  every  thing  else  about 
him. 

"  Where  does  he  live  then  ?  "  asked  Rose* 

"  Why,  that  I  can't  tell  you  either,"  said  he.     ''  All  I 

know  is,  that  he  attends  the  market  at ,  puts  up 

at  the  Black  Bull,  and  buys  a  quantity  of  cattle." 

"  Then  he  is  a  cattle-dealer,  after  all,"  said  Rose, 
sinking  back  in  the  carriage,  with  a  look  of  profound 
disappointment. 

"  Is  the  man  any  worse  for  that  ? "  asked  her 
friend. 

The  next  moment  the  horses  stopped  at  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment's garden-gate,  and  Ruth,  whose  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude,  rushed  in  to  tell  her  mother  all  that  happened  ; 
while  Morris  assisted  Rose  into  the  house ;  for  though 
not  seriously  hurt,  she  was  a  little  too  much  shaken  both 
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in  mind  and  body,  to  be  able  to  move  in  her  accustomed 
light  and  easy  manner. 

"  Look !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clement,  pointing  to  the 
door,  "  the  man  is  driving  off,  and  we  have  not  paid  him. 
Run,  Morris,  and  call  to  him  to  stop." 

Morris  hastened  out,  and  having  succeeded  in  making 
the  man  hear,  a  short  parley  ensued  ;  after  which,  he 
returned  to  the  house  to  tell  the  strange  tidings,  that  tlie 
chaise  had  been  paid  for. 

"  Paid  for  !  '*  exclaimed  all  at  once. 

"  Yes  ;  paid  for  by  the  person  whose  name  the  man 
cannot  recollect." 

"  Then  he  is  a  gentleman,  after  all ! "  exclaimed  Rose, 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

Q  2 
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There  is  a  class  of  persons  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  who 
seem  to  carry  a  train  of  troubles  along  with  them  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Not  that  they  are  themselves 
peculiarly  liable  to  affliction ;  did  they  feel  more,  they 
would  perhaps  endeavour  to  make  others  feel  less.  The 
description  given  of  such  persons  in  common  parlance  is, 
that  they  are  born  beneath  an  unlucky  star ;  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  a  peculiar  fate  was  upon  them  ;  for 
without  anything  bordering  upon  malignity  in  their  own 
nature,  and  certainly  without  any  definite  determination 
to  do  evil  rather  than  good,  they  are  perpetually  involv- 
ing even  their  nearest  and  dearest  connections  in  per- 
plexity on  their  behalf,  and  often  in  difficulty,  and  loss. 
If  persons  of  this  class  borrow  a  horse,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  throw  it  down  ;  if  they  hire  a  carriage,  a  shaft  is 
broken,  or  a  wheel  thrown  off;  if  they  transact  business 
for  others,  their  employers  fail ;  if  for  themselves,  the 
consequences  are  still  more  calamitous. 

Though  far  from  insinuating  —  in  the  case  of  Morris 
Clement -that  he  was  an  agent  in  such  disasters  as  these, 
without  any  culpability  attaching  to  himself;  yet,  in  the 
aggregate  of  calamity  which  his  conduct  brought  upon  a 
partial  and  injudicious  mother,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
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he  head  no  dehberate  intention  at  all  adequate  to  the  con- 
sequences of  each  individual  act,  amongst  the  many  which 
formed  subjects  of  reproach  or  regret  amongst  his  friends, 
according  to  their  degree  of  attachment  to  himself,  and 
the  lenient  manner  in  which  they  regarded  the  conduct 
of  young  men  in  general. 

The  affair  of  the  borrowed  carriage  already  recorded, 
though  not  the  cause  of  any  personal  injury,  and  so  far 
less  calamitous  than  might  have  been  expected,  was  still, 
to  the  Widow,  with  her  failing  resources,  a  disaster  of  no 
trifling  importance.  The  carriage  had  been  entirely 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  and  though  Morris  amused  himself  by 
pointing  out  the  frailty  of  the  different  fragments,  and 
arguing  that  the  whole,  even  before  its  dismemberment, 
was  utterly  worthless,  his  mother  shook  her  head,  for  she 
well  knew  that  a  carriage  is  a  carriage,  so  long  as  it  holds 
together ;  and  that  nothing  can  more  effectually  enhance 
its  former  value,  than  the  fact  of  its  being  totally  destroyed 
in  another  person's  hands.  Mrs.  Clement,  too,  was  one 
who  made  a  strict  point  of  standing  well  with  her  neigh- 
bours. She  herself  was  never  known  either  to  lend  or 
borrow,  and  she  could  as  little  afford  to  purchase  a 
new  carriage  to  su2:)ply  the  loss  occasioned  by  her  son's 
imprudence,  as  she  could  bring  her  spirit  to  settle 
quietly  down  under  an  obligation  so  irksome  as  that  of 
having  first  used,  and  then  destroyed,  the  property  of 
another. 

It  would  appear  strange,  were  it  not  a  part  of  our 
heterogeneous  nature,  that  the  Widow  Clement  still  con- 
tinued to  love,  with  the  tenderest  affection,  a  son  whose 
feelings  and  habits  wei'e  so  entirely  opposed  to  her  own, 
and  to  love  him,  as  it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  difference.      But  so  it  was ;  and  slic  was 
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not  the  first  woman  whose  heart  has  turned  away  from 
what  was  genial,  comforting,  and  secure,  to  wreck  its 
peace  upon  that  which  seemed  formed  to  be  its  torment. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Clement  watched  the  eye  of  her 
son,  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  while  she  unbur- 
dened the  whole  weight  of  her  sorrows.  Day  after  day 
she  followed  him  a  little  way  out  into  the  fields,  until  his 
active  step  had  gained  too  great  a  distance  for  her  voice 
to  reach  his  ear.  At  last  she  spoke  directly  to  him, 
when  he  could  not  well  escape,  and  the  consequence  was, 
a  long  deliberation  upon  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  respectability  of  the  family  was  to  be  supported. 

Ruth  had  been  a  silent  listener  while  this  consultation 
was  carried  on,  and  all  seemed  equally  at  a  loss  for  an 
expedient,  for  the  farming  affairs  at  Fearnfield  were  just 
then  in  so  low  a  state,  that  it  appeared  little  less  than 
madness  to  talk  of  continuing  them  without  any  material 
alteration  ;  and  to  every  entreaty  of  the  mother's  that 
her  son  would  come  and  settle  down  in  the  country,  and 
take  upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  her  busi- 
ness, he  replied  with  impatience  and  disgust,  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  farming  than  his  dog,  and  that  he  was  not 
going  to  bury  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  a  pretty  place  ?"  asked  Ruth  with 
great  simplicity.      Miw  .m^t&igf? 

"  Pretty  enough,  for  what  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  London  prettier  ?"  asked  Ruth  again  ;  but  her 
brother  did  not  condescend  to  answer  so  childlike  an 
inquiry  ;  and  the  consultation  went  on,  though  with  little 
more  success  than  before,  and  a  long  silence  ensued, 
during  which  Morris  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  he  whistled  and  adjusted  his  hair  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  figure   upon  the  panel  of  the  old  window- 
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shutter    in    the  deep   recess,   into    which    the    sun    was 
shining.  ♦9'if/098  bfiB  ^-^rnnotnioo  ,iHi(te-g^  eaw  jjjfi// 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  mother,"  said  Ruth  at  last, 
and  this  time  she  was  not  interrupted,  for  no  one  else  had 
anything  to  say — "  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might 
assist  you." 

"  In  what  way  V  inquired  Mrs.  Clement,  with  a  tone  of 
voice  which  implied  little  confidence  in  any  plan  proposed 
by  her  daughter. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  I  might  learn  a  business,"  con- 
tinued Ruth. 

"  A  business  !"  exclaimed  the  mother  and  the  son  with 
one  voice,  and  then  the  latter  whistled  out  his  tune. 

"  You  know  I  am  no  scholar,"  resumed  the  simple- 
hearted  speaker. 

"  Certainly  not,"  observed  Morris,  and  whistled  again. 
"  And  so  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Ruth,  "  that  I 
might  learn  the  business  of  a  dressmaker." 

"  And  practise  it  here  amongst  haymakers  and  harvest 
people  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Clement. 

"  No,  no,  you  don't  understand  me,"  said  Ruth  again, 
"  I  only  mean  to  spare  you  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
maintaining  me.  You  know  I  was  always  quick  with  my 
hands,  and  if  I  became  clever  in  the  business,  surely  I 
could  get  a  situation  as  assistant  with  somebody  in  Lon- 
don, or  elsewhere." 

At  this  observation,  Morris  Clement  condescended  to 
look  round.  "  I  don't  think  that  suggestion  of  Ruth's 
at  all  bad,"  he  said  ;  "  and  she  could  make  me  my  shirts, 
by  working  over-hours." 

"  Yes,  and  my  mother's  caps,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  who 
began  to  be  really  pleased  at  the  respect  with  which  her 
j)roposal  was  treated  ])y  her  brother. 
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It  SO  happened,  however,  that  this  proposal  gained 
ground  with  those  to  whose  interests  it  offered  a  powerful 
appeal ;  and  Ruth  Clement,  who  in  her  girlish  heroism 
knew  not  the  real  nature  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  about 
to  make,  found  herself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  pre- 
paring, with  her  mother's  consent,  and  her  brother's 
approbation,  for  that  most  dubious  of  all  grades  of  human 
life,  and  that  least  enviable  of  any  —  a  dressmaker's 
apprentice  in  London. 

It  is  probable  this  scheme  would  scarcely  have  ap- 
peared feasible,  had  there  not  been  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Clement's  carrying  on  a  very  flourishing  business  in  this 
line  in  the  metropolis ;  or  rather,  one  whose  account  of 
her  own  transactions  in  the  fashionable  world,  occasionally 
startled  the  inhabitants  of  Fearnfield,  when  she  came 
down  for  a  day  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  dresses  were 
worn  in  town,  to  smell  the  new-mown  hay,  and  to  take 
back  to  the  city  her  hands  full  of  garden-flowers,  des- 
tined to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  existence  in  the 
window  of  her  front  parlour  at  No.  2. 

ISTor  was  the  novel  destination  to  which  poor  Ruth 
was  consigned,  the  only  change  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary  at  Fearnfield.  In  consequence  of  the 
determination  of  Morris  not  to  bury  himself  in  the  coun- 
try, Mrs.  Clement  at  last  decided  upon  a  step  which  had 
been  proposed  to  her,  of  disposing  of  her  farm  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  respectability  in  tlie  neighbourhood ;  and 
he  being  an  unmarried  man,  without  mother  or  sister  to 
superintend  his  domestic  affairs,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  widow  should  remain  as  nomi- 
nal mistress  of  the  home  she  had  so  long  called  her 
own. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  are   affected  by  those 
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changes  which  leave  us  still  occupants  of  our  accustomed 
places,  surrounded  by  the  same  familiar  objects,  and  in 
all  outward  circumstances  the  same. 

Morris  Clement  rode  gaily  away  from  the  door  of  his 
paternal  home,  never  again  to  find  it  a  home  to  him ; 
and  his  mother  turned  into  the  old  parlour  with  a  tear  in 
her  eye ;  but  yet  with  a  look  of  as  much  dignity,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  almost  as  complete,  as  when 
the  whole  premises  were  called  her  own.  Ruth  was  the 
only  one  who  really  felt  the  change,  and  she  felt  it  the 
more,  because  the  person  who  had  come  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  farm,  was  a  man  of  grave  and  distant  habits, 
who,  though  exceedingly  respectful  to  her  mother,  neither 
said  nor  did  anything  to  make  her  understand  that  he 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  there. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  new  master  of  Fearn- 
field  ?"  said  Rose  Middleton  to  her  friend,  one  day  as 
they  walked  over  the  fields  to  the  farm. 

"  Austin  Elliot,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  The  next  thing  I  must  ask,  is,  how  you  like  him  ?" 
continued  Rose,  "  for  you  seem  determined  to  tell  me 
nothing  unless  I  do  ask." 

"  We  like  him,  of  course,"  replied  Ruth.  "  He  is  a 
good  man,  I  believe,  and  reads  his  Bible  very  diligently." 

"  And  it  follows,  of  course,  that  you  like  him?"  asked 
Rose,  laughing. 

"  It  ought  to  follow,"  said  Ruth,  "  but—" 

"  But  what  1  I  am  sure  there  is  something  about  hiui 
you  do  not  like.  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ;  for 
he  must  be  very  disagreeable,  if  you  do  not  like  him, 
when  he  is  so  good  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Ruth,  "  but  I  am  not  quite  sure — I 
think  he  is  cold-hearted  and  severe." 
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"  In  wliat  way  ?" 

"  He  is  so  very  abstemious.  He  never  allows  him- 
self the  least  indulgence  that  can  be  done  without." 

"  Does  he  never  drink  wine  ?" 

"  No ;  nor  even  beer." 

"  What  a  stingy  man  he  must  be  !  But,  after  all, 
this  is  only  being  hard-hearted  to  himself.  Does  he  give 
nothing  away  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  poor  old  woman  ill  in  the  lane,  to 
whom  he  sends  a  part  of  his  dinner  every  day." 

"  Most  likely  for  ostentation,"  observed  Rose;  and  thus 
the  two  friends  amused  themselves  with  all  the  evidence 
they  could  bring  against  the  stranger,  until  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  farm-house,  when  Rose  looked  about  her 
vv'ith  some  curiosity,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  draw 
her  own  conclusions  from  personal  observation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Elliot  appeared,  and  when 
he  did,  the  sudden  start,  and  heightened  colour  on  the 
cheek  of  Rose,  betrayed  an  emotion  for  which  her  friend 
was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account,  more  especially  as  the 
stranger  himself  appeared  unconscious  of  any  cause  for 
extraordinary  excitement. 

"  He  is  the  very  man,"  said  Rose  to  her  friend,  after 
having  made  an  excuse  for  calling  her  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  room. 

"  What  man  ?"  asked  Ruth. 

"  My  cattle-dealer,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so." 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  The  very  same,  I  assure  you.  And  yet  he  does  not 
choose  to  know  me." 

"  Perhaps  he  waits  until  you  choose  to  know  him." 

"  Then  he  shall  wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Rose,  tossing 
back  her  shining  ringlets,  and  advancing  to  the  table  with 
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an  air  of  liauglity  indifference,  for  she  was  really  piqued 
that  an  interview,  whicli  she  considered  as  bearing  so 
romantic  a  character,  should  have  been  already  forgotten, 
so  far  at  least  as  related  to  herself;  and  if  her  woman's 
heart  had  been  more  deeply  fathomed,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  found  concealed  in  some  of  its  recesses, 
a  very  natural  surprise  that  her  own  personal  charms 
should  have  made  so  slight  an  impression.  She  forgot, 
in  the  moment  of  her  wounded  vanity,  that  her  interview 
wMth  Mr.  Elliot  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  delicacy 
on  his  part  forbade  his  public  recognition  of  her  as  a 
former  acquaintance,  unless  she  herself  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  such  recognition  would  be  agreeable. 

"  Does  Mr.  Elliot  ever  walk  out  with  you  ?"  asked 
Rose,  looking  back  to  the  house  as  she  and  her  friend 
passed  out  of  the  garden,  to  pursue  their  evening  walk  to 
the  town. 

"  Never,"  said  Ruth,  and  dismissed  the  subject  with 
great  indifference,  for  she  was  thinking,  that  was  in  all 
probability  the  last  time  she  would  ever  accompany  Rose 
Middleton  back  to  her  father's  house,  over  those  fields, 
and  along  those  grassy  pathways,  so  familiar  to  her  step 
that  she  could  almost  have  gone  blindfold  all  the  way. 
And  not  to  her  step  only,  for  the  sound  of  the  green- 
sward beneath  her  foot,  the  song  of  the  blackbird  in  the 
hedge-row  tree,  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  thick  corn  as  she  passed  by,  were  all  parts  of 
that  home-feeling,  which,  to  an  isolated  being  like  herself, 
but  little  valued,  and  less  understood,  constituted  nearly 
all  her  little  portion  of  earthly  happiness. 

There  are  no  creatures  on  earth  so  indifferent,  inatten- 
tive,  and  apparently  heartless,  as  young  ladies  who  are 
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just  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  what  is  called  an 
affair  of  the  heart. 

"  I  shall  be  in  London  this  day  next  week,"  said  Ruth. 

"  That  must  be  Mr.  Elliot !"  exclaimed  Rose  :  "  Look 
yonder  ;  who  else  can  it  be  ?" 

"  I  wonder  what  makes  my  brother  like  London  so 
much  better  than  the  country,"  observed  Ruth. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Elliot  will  join  us,  if  we  go  that 
way  ?"  asked  Rose,  "  it  really  grows  very  late,  and  I  do 
not  half  like  that  shady  lane  after  the  sun  has  set." 

"  We  can  go  by  the  public  road,"  said  Ruth,  smiling  : 
for  she  thought,  if  her  friend  was  afraid  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  what  was  to  become  of  her,  who 
had  all  her  steps  to  retrace  from  the  town  to  the  farm  ? 
It  was  not  the  habit  of  Rose,  however,  to  think  much 
about  anybody  but  herself;  and  when  her  friend  bid  her 
good-night,  after  Mr.  Elliot  had  very  politely  joined  them, 
she  never  once  expressed  her  concern  that  she  should 
have  to  walk  home  alone. 

Ruth  Clement  had  not  expected,  still  less  had  she 
wished,  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  feel  the  slightest  anxiety 
about  her  safety  ;  yet  had  her  own  thoughts  been  less 
absorbing,  she  might  very  naturally  have  wondered  why 
a  gentleman  should  think  the  young  lady  who  had  but  a 
hundred  yards  to  go,  more  in  need  of  protection  than 
another  who  had  to  walk  a  mile.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  this  seeming  disproportion  in  the  attentions  of 
the  gentleman,  proved  equally  acceptable  to  both  friends; 
for  Ruth  was  fond  of  the  twilight  hour,  and  she  spent  so 
much  of  her  time  alone,  and  kept  so  many  of  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  that  solitude  and  silence  seemed  to  be  the 
clement   in  which  she  lived.      Still  there  was  on  this 
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occasion  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  sadness  ming- 
ling with  her  secret  thoughts.  It  is  so  melancholy  a  thing 
to  go  away  without  being  regretted,  that  there  is  but  one 
circumstance  in  life  which  can  weigh  against  it,  and  that 
is — to  return  without  a  welcome.  '^  ;i9b(i< 

"  I  don't  wish  them  to  be  distressed,"  said  Ruth, 
speaking  her  feelings  aloud,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  stile 
that  was  nearest  home,  "  that  would  pain  me  very  much  ; 
but  I  should  like  somebody  to  be  a  little  sorry  that  I  am 
going  away." 

Ruth  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  low  mournful  whine,  and 
looking  over  the  stile,  she  saw  in  the  pathway  her  brother's 
dog,  which,  though  considered  his  property,  and  subject 
to  his  authority,  had  always  been  dependent  upon  her 
care  and  kindness.  And  now  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
poor  animal  had  a  presentiment  of  its  loss,  for  it  looked 
up  into  her  face  most  pitifully  ;  and  when  she  spoke  again, 
its  distress  burst  forth  into  a  perfect  howl. 

"  Poor  Die,"  said  Ruth,  "  will  nobody  care  for  you 
when  I  am  gone  ?"  and  seating  herself  upon  a  bank,  the 
dog  lay  down  beside  her  with  its  head  upon  her  lap,  and 
they  neither  of  them  stirred  from  the  spot  until  the  moon 
rose  above  the  orchard  trees  which  grew  around  the 
garden  at  Fearnfield. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening — the  air  so  pure  and  still, 
the  sky  so  serene,  and  the  wild  flowers  and  thickly  grow- 
ing herbs  so  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  dew — the  cattle 
were  all  so  peacefully  at  rest,  the  village  sounds  so  hushed, 
while  the  sombre  woods  and  deep  shadows  of  scattered 
trees  which  lay  here  and  there  contrasted  with  the  white 
moonlight,  looked  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  beauty 
and  repose,  that  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  at 
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such  an  hour,  not  to  resign  the  mind  to  an  imaginary 
sense  of  the  strongly  prevailing  presence  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  safety  and 
protection. 

"  I  should  never  be  afraid  in  the  country,"  thought 
Ruth ;  yet  at  the  same  moment  she  belied  her  words  by 
starting  suddenly  from  the  ground,  at  the  sound  of  a 
brisk  footstep,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  grass  along  the 
pathway  to  the  stile. 

"  This  is  a  late  hour  for  you,  Miss  Clement,"  said 
Austin  Elliot. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Ruth,  "  but  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
country  so  soon,  that  I  feel  anxious  to  enjoy  all  I  can  of 
it  both  by  day  and  night." 

"  Your  friend  looks  delicate,  I  think,"  he  continued. 
"  Is  she  so  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least  We  think  her  the  picture  of 
health." 

"  Constitutions  like  hers  are  often  misunderstood," 
observed  the  gentleman,  "  she  appeared  excessively 
fiatigued  on  reaching  home." 

"  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  about 
that,"  replied  Ruth,  "  she  would  have  walked  back  again 
with  the  greatest  ease,  had  there  been  any  inducement 
for  doing  so." 

"  Another  proof,"  said  the  gentleman,  somewhat  sul- 
lenly, "  that  those  who  see  us  the  most  frequently,  are 
the  least  watchful  of  our  little  ailments." 

"  I  do  assure  you  again,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  more 
earnestly,  "  that  Rose  Middleton  has  no  ailments  wliat- 
ever,  except  such  as  a  little  self-discipline  might  cor- 
rect." 

"  I  would  ask  you  what  those  are,"  said  Austin  Elliot, 
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**  but  that  I  should  be  the  last  pcrsou  in  the  world  to 
make  a  friend  become  evidence  against  a  friend." 

*'  You  ought,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ruth,  "  to  ask  me  for 
a  catalogue  of  her  virtues  first." 

"  And  if  I  should  not  feel  more  pleasure  in  discover- 
ing them  myself,  I  would." 

"But  are  you  sure  that  you  are  a  proper  judge?  Is 
there  not  a  remote  possibility,  that  your  perceptions, 
though  clear  on  other  subjects,  may  be  a  little  at  fault 
here  ?" 

Whether  Austin  blushed  at  this  suggestion  or  not,  was 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  one  thing  was  evident,  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  felt  both  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken,  and  he  looked 
upon  Ruth  ever  afterwards  with  more  complacency  than 
he  had  done  before.  It  was  a  complacency,  however,  which 
arose  entirely  out  of  her  intimacy  with  Rose ;  and  when, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  her  residence  in  the  country, 
those  precious  days  in  which  she  lingered  over  each 
familiar  object  as  if  regarding  it  for  the  last  time,  if  ever 
he  joined  her  in  her  walks,  or  was  in  any  way  brouglit 
into  contact  with  her,  his  conversation  invariably  turned 
upon  her  friend,  or  upon  the  minister's  family  in  some 
way  or  other. 

At  last  the  eventful  morning  came,  on  which  Ruth 
Clement  was  to  take  leave  of  her  native  home,  and  to 
consign  herself  to  a  new  world  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
trials,  and  interests,  of  which  as  yet  she  knew  nothing. 
A  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Clement's  who  was  going  to  town 
had  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  daughter,  and  Austin 
Elliot  accompanied  her  to  the  Middletons,  to  take  leave 
of  the  friends,  the  loss  of  whose  society  occasioned  her 
perhaps  more  real  regret  than  any  other  consideration. 
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"  And  Rose  too,"  said  Ruth  to  herself,  "  I  think  she 
will  be  sorry  at  last,  though  she  has  such  excellent  spirits, 
for  I  don't  know  who  she  will  find  to  tell  her  secrets  to, 
when  I  am  gone." 

Rose  Middleton,  however,  appeared  no  more  affected  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  her  friend,  than  she  would  have  done, 
had  her  mother's  last  new  servant  been  about  to  go  away. 
Not  that  she  did  not  feel  the  value  of  so  docile  and  faith- 
ful an  associate  in  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her  occupa- 
tions, but,  from  the  cause  already  alluded  to,  her  mind 
was  pre-occupied  by  a  more  agreeable  subject,  and  she 
was  not  sure  that  her  face  would  look  quite  so  pretty  if 
she  allowed  herself  to  cry.  One  effort,  however,  she 
did  make — the  last  which  even  pretended  friendship 
would  withhold — she  offered  to  accompany  her  friend  to 
the  coach,  and  her  bonnet  was  soon  put  on,  and  a  loose 
shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  was  walking  with  Ruth  and  Austin  Elliot  along 
the  street  towards  the  inn,  asking  a  number  of  common- 
place questions,  without  once  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  from  whence  the  coach  was  to 
start,  the  party  discovered  that  they  should  still  have 
some  minutes  to  wait,  and  on  being  shown  into  a  little 
square  parlour  appropriated  to  the  admission  of  persons 
so  circumstanced.  Rose  declared  her  incapability  to  endure 
such  an  atmosphere  as  the  tobacco-smoke  and  the  spirits, 
of  the  night  before,  had  left  there. 

"  It  reminds  me,"  said  she,  "  that  I  want  a  bottle  of 
lavender  water ;  I  will  just  step  over  to  Mr.  Jewin's,  and 
be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

It  was  impossible  for  Austin  to  allow  so  delicate  a  lady 
to  go  alone,  and  having  first  ascertained  that  all  the  boxes 
pertaining  to  Ruth  were  safe,  he  too  set  off  for  the  laven- 
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(ler  water,  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
heen  engaged  on  such  an  errand. 

"  It  would  have  heen  but  a  little  while  to  have  staid 
with  me,"  said  Ruth  to  herself,  as  she  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window,  where  the  horses  were  to  he  seen  already 
harnessed,  "  and  if  I,  who  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  such  pure  country  air,  could  bear  the  atmosphere  of 
this  room,  surely  Rose  might  have  done  so  too." 

"Is  this  your  luggage,  Miss?"  asked  the  porter, 
throwing  open  the  door  as  wide  as  it  would  go  ;  and  the 
kind  old  man  who  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  Ruth  to 
London,  just  then  coming  in,  she  was  soon  safely  seated 
beside  him  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  without  any  inter- 
ference from  other  friends.  As  the  vehicle,  with  all  the 
rush  and  rattle  which  usually  attend  the  commencement 
of  a  journey,  rolled  past  the  door  of  Mr.  Jewin's  shop. 
Rose  expressed  her  astonishment  and  grief  that  such  an 
accident  should  have  happened,  as  its  actually  starting 
before  she  had  chosen  her  favourite  scent,  and  running  to 
the  door,  she  waved  in  the  air  the  white  handkerchief, 
already  perfumed  with  half  the  odours  in  Mr.  Jewin's 
shop ;  while  Austin,  who  was  really  grieved  at  his  own 
neglect,  stood  back,  and  did  not  appear  even  to  know 
that  the  coach  was  passing. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  never  pre- 
tended to  see  me  off,"  was  the  mental  observation  made 
by  Ruth,  who  soon  lost  some  portion  of  the  poignancy  of 
her  grief  in  the  sensations  which  her  novel  situation 
excited.  Her  companion,  too,  though  a  homely  man, 
was  extremely  kind,  and  every  little  act  of  consideration 
shown  to  herself,  was  received  by  Ruth  with  a  degree  of 
gratitude  which  actually  made  her  happy  for  the  time. 

"  Is  this  London  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  simplicity  which 
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made  tlie  old  man  smile,  whenever  the  houses  began  to 
thicken  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  especially  when 
villas  and  ornamental  grounds  seemed  to  realize,  in  some 
degree,  the  high  ideas  she  had  formed  of  that  beauty  and 
splendour  which  she  had  heard  of  as  belonging  to  the 
great  metropolis,  and  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
why  her  brother  so  unhesitatingly  preferred  a  town  resi- 
dence to  the  farm-house  at  Fearnfield. 

"  Now  this  is  London,'*  said  the  old  man  at  last,  when 
the  road  became  narrower,  the  houses  smaller,  and  more 
closely  hemmed  in  with  each  other,  and  the  population 
more  dense  and  dirty  ;  while  old  clothes  were  hung  about 
the  doors ;  and  greengrocers'  shops,  displaying  old  faded 
vegetables,  were  thrown  open  in  the  cellars  below. 

"  This  London '."  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  and  does  my 
brother  Morris  live  here  ?" 

"  Not  here,  exactly,"  replied  her  companion,  "  but  he 
breathes  the  same  air,  and  walks  past  such  places  as  these, 
every  day." 

"  Lnpossible!"  exclaimed  Ruth  again,  "why,  I  don't 
think  I  can  breathe  here  at  all.  The  air  is  like  that  of 
a  room  just  swept,  before  the  dust  has  settled  ;  and  the 
people  look  as  if  neither  they  nor  their  clothes  had  been 
washed  for  six  months." 

**  If  everybody  and  everything  in  London  was  washed 
to-night,"  observed  the  countryman,  "it  would  look  pretty 
much  the  same  to-morrow." 

"And  does  my  brother  Morris  live  here  ?"  exclaimed 
Ruth  again,  less  concerned  about  her  own  destination, 
than  astonished  at  the  choice  of  one  whom  she  had 
always  associated  in  her  youthful  fancy  with  what  was 
most  refined,  and  most  elevated  above  the  gross  and 
vulgar  requirements  and  occupations  of  human  life.   Nor 
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was  her  wouder  at  all  abated  by  the  increase  of  noise, 
and  bustle,  and  tumult  into  which  tliey  entered,  as  the 
well-accustomed  horses  threaded  their  way,  and  drew  the 
rattling  vehicle  along  streets  so  densely  filled,  that  from 
the  bird's-eye  view  which  the  situation  of  Ruth  com- 
manded, to  pass  along  them  at  all  seemed  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle. 

"  Is  any  one  to  meet  you  ?"  asked  the  old  man  on  their 
alighting  from  the  coach. 

"  No,"  replied  Ruth.  "  My  mother  thought  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  see  me  into  a  coach,  and  tell 
the  driver  where  to  go.  But  I  will  settle  with  you  first, 
if  you  please,  for  I  think  you  have  paid  for  me  all  the 
way." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  said  the  countryman.  "  This 
hair  trunk,  you  say,  is  yours — and  this  ?" 

"  All  these,"  said  Ruth,  and  she  stood  beside  them  as 
directed,  until  her  companion  brought  a  coach  from  an 
adjoining  street,  into  which  he  saw  them  safely  stowed, 
after  which  he  took  the  hand  of  Ruth,  who  looked  at  him 
inquiringly,  as  if  to  ask  whether  they  were  not  to  part 
there.  He  understood  her  look,  and  answering,  "  I  don't 
lose  sight  of  you  until  I  see  the  door  at  No.  2 ;"  he  half 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  settlement,"  said  he,  going  direct 
to  the  point  which  Ruth  had  most  at  heart,  "  you  need 
not  mention  that  again,  for  it  is  not  my  practice  to  come 
to  London  empty-handed  ;  and  I  know  the  circumstances 
of  your  mother,  and  yours  too  ;  so  no  nonsense  about  the 
money.  I  can  afford  it  better  than  you  can,  anyhow ; 
and  you  will  find  use  enough  in  this  great  Babel  for  all 
you  have  got  in  your  purse.  I  only  wish  it  may  be 
reason,  and  not  folly,  that  calls  it  forth." 

R  2 
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Ruth,  of  course,  remonstrated  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Her  friend  only  repeated,  he  had  daughters  of  his  own, 
and  good  girls  too ;  and  he  wished,  if  ever  they  were  in 
need  of  it,  that  some  old  man,  like  himself,  might  pay 
their  way  as  willingly  as  he  did  hers  that  day. 

"  Not  to  this  great  city,  either,"  he  added,  "  for  it's  a 
dangerous  place,  my  dear,  that  you  have  chosen  to  set 
up  in." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  call  it  choosing,"  said  Euth,  for  she  felt, 
and  felt  bitterly,  the  repulsion  of  everything  she  saw. 
*'  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it,  but — " 

"  Well,  well,  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  old  man 
again.  "  Your  mother  told  me  everything  ;  and  for  all 
she  smoothed  the  matter  over,  by  saying  it  was  your 
choice,  that  you  had  a  turn  for  millinery — and  all  that, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  rather  hard  upon  you  to 
send  you  here." 

"  Whatever  you  think,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  do  not  call 
it  hard  to  me.  I  am  trying  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
not  to  think  it  so,  and  I  have  difficulty  enough  without 
any  one  making  it  worse." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  will  have  more  difficulty  still,  if  I  mis- 
take not,"  continued  her  companion,  for  he  was  no  philo- 
sopher, nor  acquainted  with  the  nice  art  of  accommodating 
the  mind  to  circumstances,  when  circumstances  cannot  be 
accommodated  to  the  mind ;  thus  the  only  means  of  con- 
solation with  which  he  was  acquahited,  besides  that  of 
his  powerful  help,  was  the  expression  of  his  no  less 
powerful  sympathy ;  and  in  giving  utterance  to  that,  he 
plunged  into  every  difficulty,  and  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
every  trial,  until  the  case  he  kindly  intended  to  amelio- 
rate, always  became  worse  instead  of  better  under  his 
treatment. 
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"  And  now,"  said  he,  as  the  hackney-coach  proceeded 
through  street  after  street,  all  apparently  interminable, 
"  you  behold  the  great  whirlpool  of  human  wickedness 
into  which  you  have  thrown  yourself,  or  rather  into  which 
your  friends  have  thrown  you.  Look  at  that  man.  Do 
you  see  those  women  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  to  beware  of 
such.  It  is  the  seemingly  respectable  of  whom  you  must 
learn  to  be  afraid — the  prettily  dressed  poor  girls — the 
young  men  who  would  take  you  out  on  Sundays,  and 
treat  you  with  their  masters'  money;" — and  thus  he  went 
on,  until  Ruth  began  to  fear  she  was  entering  a  perfect 
den  of  iniquity,  in  which  no  one  would  be  able  to  show 
her  any  good  ;  and  she  at  last  ventured  to  ask  in  whom 
she  was  to  trust? 

"  You  have  a  Bible,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  You  will  read  there  of  One  whom  you  may  trust,  and 
trust  with  safety;  and  the  oftener  you  refer  to  that  blessed 
book,  the  happier  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  you. — But 
stop,  my  good  fellow,"  he  called  out  from  the  window, 
"  don't  you  see  that  this  is  the  place  ? 

The  driver  now  pulled  up  his  horses  exactly  opposite 
the  front  parlour  window  of  Mrs.  Prickett's  house,  where, 
instead  of  alighting,  the  countryman  continued  with  his 
head  thrust  from  the  window  of  the  coach,  making  every 
observation  he  could  upon  the  outside  of  the  habitation, 
which  might  lead  to  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  within. 

"  The  young  women  work  in  the  cellar,  I  see,"  was 
the  remark  with  which  he  drew  back,  and  at  that  instant 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  bustling  servant-maid,  while 
the  lady  of  the  house  herself,  all  ribbons  and  smiles,  stood 
in  the  entrance,  to  curtsy  in,  as  she  expected,  a  newly 
arrived  customer.   It  was  with  evident  chagrin  she  learned 
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what  kind  of  arrival  she  had  been  so  much  on  the  alert 
to  meet.  And  the  servant-maid,  too,  grew  tardy  in  her 
movements,  as  one  package  after  another  was  handed  to 
her  by  the  coachman ;  and  altogether  there  was  as  little 
appearance  of  welcome  to  poor  Ruth,  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  those  packages  herself. 

"  Good-by  to  you,  child,"  said  the  old  man,  brushing 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his  eyes.  "  I  don't  like  all 
this  ;  but  I  must  not  make  a  child  of  myself.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine.'* 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone ;  and  Ruth,  wholly 
at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  so  as  to  fit  into  her  new 
situation,  was  conducted  up  stairs  to  a  little  room  con- 
taining no  other  furniture  than  a  bed  and  a  few  boxes,  on 
the  highest  of  which  was  placed  a  crazy  looking-glass, 
which  made  one  side  of  every  unlucky  countenance 
reflected  in  it  appear  longer  than  the  other. 

Poor  Ruth!  how  she  did  loathe  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing around  her.  And  then  the  tea  that  was  brought 
out — no  milk,  for  the  family  had  had  their  tea,  and  the 
three  drops  of  milk  which  remained  over  and  above,  had 
been  given  to  the  cat.  How  different  was  this  tea  to  the 
plentiful  table  Ruth  had  often  felt  so  proud  and  so  happy 
to  set  out  at  Fearnfield  !  It  was  not  for  herself,  however, 
that  she  cared  for  these  things,  and  therefore  this  trial, 
as  well  as  many  others,  was  rendered  endurable  by  the 
reflection  that  her  mother  and  Morris  were  not  sharing 
it  with  her — that  she  had  the  pain  of  it  all  to  herself,  and 
that  whatever  she  might  suffer,  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  suffering  for  them. 

And  Ruth  had  need  of  this  satisfaction,  for  there  is 
perhaps  no  creature  upon  earth  more  pitiable  than  the 
dressmaker's  a])prentlce  in  a  great  city,  especially  where 
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they  arc  far  from  their  own  friends,  and  are  expected,  as 
the  frequent  rule  is,  to  turn  out  on  Sundays,  and  to  leave 
the  best  dinner,  and  the  best  room,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  employers  and  their  friends.  There  is  a  vulgarity, 
too,  to  which  Ruth  Clement  found  herself  but  too  sensi- 
tive in  this  kind  of  life  in  London,  of  which  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  know  nothing.  Amongst  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  the  town  residence,  and  the  country  seat,  pre- 
sent very  little  difference  of  occupation,  association,  or 
interest ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
and  the  very  same  grade  ^vhose  leading  characteristic  is 
vulgarity  in  the  one,  is  rusticity  or  homeliness  in  the 
other.  It  is  even  so  with  childhood.  The  very  same 
boy  who,  in  the  outskirts  of  his  native  village,  would 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  youthful  appetite  with  black- 
berries from  the  hedgerow  in  the  green  lanes,  would 
stand  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  watching  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  eat  buns  and  bon-bons,  through 
the  window  of  a  confectioner's  shop ;  and  the  little  girl 
who,  in  her  father's  orchard  would  prick  daisies  upon  a 
sprig  of  hawthorn  to  make  a  mimic  tree  in  full  blossom, 
would  place  the  cast-off  flowers  of  her  mother's  mistress 
in  her  own  bonnet,  and  strut  the  juvenile  coquette  along 
the  streets  of  London.  The  case  runs  parallel  through- 
out. He  who  descants  upon  the  state  of  the  times,  seated 
in  a  "  fancy  tin  arbour,"  inhaling  the  smoke  of  London, 
talks  about  the  size  of  his  quartern  loaf,  and  the  price  of 
his  pint  of  beer ;  while  the  man  of  the  same  grade  dis- 
cussing these  subjects  in  the  country,  stretches  his  eye 
over  the  rich  meadows  and  the  wide  fields  of  waving 
corn  which  bound  his  horizon,  and,  glorying  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country  which  he  calls  his  own,  declares  that  he 
must  have  a  daring  mind  indeed,  who  would  presume  to 
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trample  on  the  rights,  or  restrain  the  liberties  of  a  people 
so  privileged,  so  fearless,  and  so  noble,  as  those  who  bear 
the  honoured  name  of  Englishmen. 

Ruth  Clement,  though  possessing  all  the  simplicity  of 
a  country  girl,  and  in  her  own  character  humble  in  the 
extreme,  was  perfectly  alive  to  this  peculiar  change  in 
her  circumstances ;  and  much  as  she  felt  the  loss  of  all 
she  had  ever  loved,  she  felt  perhaps  more  keenly  the 
humiliation  of  being  so  entirely  associated  with  a  class  of 
persons  whose  minds  and  feelings  were  as  far  below  the 
general  tone  of  hers,  as  the  outward  aspect  of  the  pea- 
sant's life  is  below  that  of  the  sovereign  on  his  throne. 
Still  there  was  one  source  of  consolation  left  for  Ruth,  of 
which  she  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself;  for  she  was  not  a 
person  to  sink  under  a  trouble  of  mere  feeling,  when  the 
comfort  of  acting,  and  acting  generously,  was  left  to  her  ; 
and  on  the  first  moment  of  liberty  being  granted  her, 
she  hastened  to  her  brother's  lodgings,  determined  to 
relieve  some  of  those  pressing  necessities  about  which  she 
had  heard  him  speak  so  often  and  so  earnestly  to  her 
mother,  by  placing  in  his  hands  the  money,  which,  but 
for  the  kindness  of  her  companion  from  the  country, 
would  have  been  expended  in  her  journey  to  London. 
She  was  anxious,  too,  to  see  again  that  familiar  face  which 
had  filled  her  youthful  fancy  with  the  highest  ideas  she  had 
ever  formed  of  manly  beauty.  She  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  voice  associated  with  all  her  dearest  house- 
hold recollections ;  she  was  anxious  to  speak  even  the 
pleasant  names  of  long  known,  and  beloved  things — 
though  never  loved  so  fondly  as  now,  when  a  barrier  of 
such  entire  separation  seemed  to  be  built  up  between  her 
and  them,  that  she  must  be  content  to  speak  in  a  new 
language  in  order  to  be  understood. 
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"But  Morris  will  understand  me,"  she  said  many  times 
to  herself,  as  she  threaded  her  new,  and,  to  her,  difficult 
way  along  the  streets  of  London.  "  Perhaps  he  may 
have  heard  from  my  mother,  and  then  I  shall  hear  all 
shout  them ;"  for  Ruth  had  accustomed  herself  to  that 
homely  expression,  which  includes  all  familiar  domestic 
and  household  associations  under  this  simple  word.  Thus 
if  they  were  well  and  happy,  it  was  enough  for  her  ;  or, 
if  she  herself  was  fortunate  enough  to  give  satisfaction 
to  them,  it  was  the  highest  point  of  her  earthly  ambition ; 
and  yet  if  she  had  been  asked  to  sum  up  the  various  items 
included  by  her  mental  calculations  in  this  comprehensive 
monosyllable,  it  is  possible  she  would  not  have  ceased 
without  enumerating  all  the  dumb  animals,  and  many  of 
the  plants,  w^hich  had  been  alike  the  objects  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  the  subjects  of  her  care. 

Arrived  at  her  brother's  lodgings,  Ruth  Clement  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  them  in  a  handsome,  and  what 
she  supposed  must  be  a  very  expensive,  street.  The 
door,  too,  was  one  of  which  she  scarcely  dared  to  lift  the 
knocker,  from  a  nervous  apprehension  of  who  or  what 
her  summons  might  bring.  A  little  boy  who  filled  the 
office  of  porter,  and  whose  appearance  she  thought  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  a  good  wholesome  wash, 
relieved  her  mind  from  all  further  apprehension,  by 
answering  that  Mr.  Clement  was  at  home,  and  by  walk- 
ing before  her  up  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  handsomely  furnished  sitting-room,  where  a 
young  gentleman  in  an  elegant  morning  dress  was  read- 
ing the  paper,  while  a  late  breakfast  stood  untasted  beside 
him.  Ruth  thought  at  first  that  it  could  not  really  be 
her  brother,  because,  though  she  had  sent  in  her  name, 
he  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  until  the  boy  had  again 
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retreated,  and  closed  the  door.  Morris  then  knit  his 
brows,  and,  looking  very  angrily  at  his  sister,  said — 
"  What  upon  earth  has  brought  you  here  V* 

"  I  came,"  replied  Ruth,  not  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  repelled 
by  it  as  some  others  might  have  been — "  I  came  to  bring 
you  a  little  money  which  I  have  to  spare." 

Morris  laughed  a  short  laugh,  as  people  do  who  are  not 
altogether  displeased,  and  who  yet  feel  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  smallness  and  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  satisfac- 
tion afforded  or  proposed. 

h^y*'  Your  money  is  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  you  must  not  be  coming  here  at  any  time  when 
it  suits  you  ;  that  will  never  do." 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Ruth,  with  her  accustomed  sim- 
plicity. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  her  brother,  "  I  must  not 
have  it  known  that  you  are  my  sister  ;  and  in  the  next,  I 
have  no  wish  that  you  should  be  exposed  to  the  remarks 
which  would  naturally  fall  upon  a  young  woman  in  your 
situation  going  in  and  out  of  a  boarding-house  for  young 
gentlemen." 

"  In  my  situation  ?"  asked  Ruth,  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  peculiar  considerations  that  situation 
involved. 

"  Yes,  in  your  situation,  as  a  dressmaker's  apprentice," 
was  the  unhesitating  reply. 

The  tone  and  manner  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  unravelled  the  whole  secret  to  the  comprehension 
of  Ruth.  She  not  only  understood,  but  felt  it  all ;  and 
falling  back  to  a  wider  distance  from  her  brother,  she 
cast  a  suspicious  glance  around  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain 
that  their  interview  was  without  a  witness. 
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"  I  know  what  you  mean  now,"  said  she,  looking  a 
little  paler  than  before  ;  "  I  perfectly  understand  that  I 
have  fallen  into  a  lower  grade,  and  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  I  was  your  sister." 

Huth  Clement  could  command  her  feelings  no  longer. 
In  that  great  world  of  strangers  to  which  she  had  con- 
signed herself,  where  all  had  been  so  repulsive,  so  deso- 
late, and  so  uncompanionable  to  her,  her  brother  had 
been  her  all ;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  though  but 
for  a  transient  interview  now  and  then,  had  appeared  like 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  an  atmosphere  of  clouds,  in 
the  prospect  which  her  miserable  life  in  London  presented 
to  her  view. 

"  I  would  not  come  often,"  said  she,  weeping  bitterly, 
"  I  would  not  come  when  you  had  company,  nor  call  you 
my  brother  at  all." 

'*  Nonsense !"  said  Morris,  as  much  vexed  with  the 
reasonableness  of  her  sorrow,  as  with  the  sorrow  itself; 
"  Don't  speak  so  loud;  that  boy  knows  everybody's  busi- 
ness but  his  own." 

*'  But  you  cannot  mean  it,"  said  Ruth,  for  hers  was 
the  effort  of  despair,  "  you  cannot  mean  that  I  am  to  live 
always  with  those  people,  and  work  from  morning  till 
night  in  that  dark  room  of  theirs,  and  never  see  you — 
never." 

"  I  do  mean  it,  though,**  said  her  brother,  "  for  it  would 
never  do  to  have  you  here,  and  behaving  in  this  way." 

"  Oh  Morris  !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  "  I  have  so  loved  you." 

Morris  opened  the  newspaper,  and  began  a  fresh  page ; 
but  though  the  debates  in  parliament  at  that  time  ran 
high,  he  glanced  over  the  columns  without  knowing  who 
had  spoken,   or  to  what  effect.      And  there  stood  that 
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mute  girl,  with  her  eyes  riveted  upon  his  countenance,  for 
she  believed  herself  to  be  gazing  on  his  beauty  for  the 
last  time  ;  and  vrhile  perfectly  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
of  what  was  to  be  her  doom,  she  waited,  like  a  criminal 
at  the  bar,  for  the  passing  of  her  final  sentence. 

Quicker  a  thousand  times  than  any  language  can 
describe,  strange  thoughts,  and  stranger  feelings,  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  the  man  who  could  thus 
drive  from  liim  the  only  being  who  really  loved  him,  in 
that  great  theatre  of  action  in  which  he  found  his  only 
enjoyment.  There  was  something  desolate  in  the  sensa- 
tion with  which  this  act  was  accompanied,  even  to  him, 
and  he  was  unnerved  and  unhappy  in  every  way.  Unfitted 
in  his  own  character  to  bear  either  disappointment  or 
defeat,  he  had  lately  had  to  struggle  against  both,  and 
every  night,  but  especially  the  night  preceding  his  inter- 
view with  his  sister,  found  him  lost  to  every  recollection 
that  could  either  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  every  morning  he  was  overcome  with 
increasing  weakness  and  irritability  :  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  struggled  with  impatience  against  every 
encroachment  upon  his  own  time,  or  opposition  to  his  own 
will ;  on  the  other,  he  was  sometimes  startled  into  a  sudden 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  from  causes  which  his  prouder 
nature  would  have  regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration.  Thus  he  would  gladly  have 
dismissed  his  sister  without  another  word,  but  strove  in 
vain  for  nerve  to  do  so;  for  in  connection  with  the  humble 
pleading  tones  of  her  familiar  voice,  came  back  such 
recollections  of  their  infancy,  such  glimpses  of  what  hope 
then  promised  him,  and  such  a  cold  dark  picture  of  what 
experience  had  actually  realized,  that  even  his  heart  was 
melted,  and,  turning  towards  his  sister,  he  gave  her  one 
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kind  look,  which  brought  her  in  an  instant,  with  all  her 
tears  and  all  her  tenderness,  within  his  arms. 

"  You  must  not  take  it  hardly,  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
still  persist  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  not  of  inclination.'' 

"  Oh  think  not  of  it !"  exclaimed  Ruth.  "  I  was  selfish 
and  unreasonable  to  say  what  I  did.  I  perfectly  under- 
stand and  agree  to  what  you  propose.  I  will  neither 
trouble  you,  nor  think  hardly  of  you,  for  telling  me  to 
keep  away." 

**  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  Morris,  who 
still  kept  his  arm  round  his  sister's  waist ;  and  so  precious 
to  her  was  that  embrace,  that  she  kissed  his  high  forehead, 
and  pressed  her  cheek  upon  his  head,  as  if  she  had  indeed 
been  about  to  part  with  him  for  ever." 

"  Dear  Morris,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  but  clasp- 
ing her  arms  more  closely  round  his  neck,  "  there  is  just 
one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  go." 

"  Well,  child,  what  is  it  ?" 

*'  Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible  now  V* 

"  Not  very  often." 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  And  don't  you  think  it  is  a  fearful  thing  in  this  great 
city  to  live  amongst  so  much  wickedness,  and  so  mucli 
temptation,  without  ever  asking  our  heavenly  Father  to 
keep  you  safe  ?" 

*'  It  is  ;  but  I  feel  more  afraid  to  pray,  than  I  am  to 
live  without  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  some  darling  sm  you  do  not  wish 
to  give  up,  and  therefore  you  cannot  ask  a  blessing  on 
what  you  wisli,  or  what  you  do." 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  am  all  sin,  and  folly,  and  wretched- 
ness." 

"  Are  you  really  unhappy,  Morris  ?"  said  his  sister, 
and  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  pressed  gently 
upon  his  head,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  her  voice,  and 
poured  forth  such  a  prayer  as  well  might  have  awakened 
a  response  from  a  heart  more  hardened  than  his  own. 
After  this  her  spirit  appeared  more  calm,  more  subdued 
to  the  trials  of  her  lot,  and,  pressing  upon  his  brow  a  fare- 
well kiss,  as  gently  as  if  it  had  been  upon  the  cheek  of  a 
sleeping  infant,  she  passed  almost  silently  away  from  his 
apartment,  and  traced  back  her  melancholy  steps  along 
the  public  street. 
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Of  all  the  days  in  the  week  which  Ruth  Clement  had 
looked  forward  to,  as  holding  out  the  most  precious  pro- 
mise of  intercourse  with  her  brother,  the  Sabbath  was 
that  upon  which  she  most  fondly  calculated.  It  was  also 
that  in  which  she  felt  most  in  need  of  friendly  companion- 
ship, for  on  that  day  of  the  week  alone,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  expected,  to  absent  herself  from  the  family 
in  whose  social  hours  she  was  a  welcome  participator, 
only  so  long  as  she  contributed  by  her  industry  to  mako 
those  hours  more  easy  and  comfortable  to  the  present 
proprietors  of  her  time  and  talents. 

On  the  Sabbath  day,  then,  Ruth  generally  made  as 
long  a  journey  as  she  could  to  some  place  of  worship, 
distant  from  the  city,  in  order  to  use  up  her  spare  time, 
and  also  to  walk  off  a  little  of  the  weariness  which  her 
sedentary  occupations  occasioned.  It  was,  however,  a 
lonely  sort  of  heartless  task,  to  pass  unattended  along  so 
many  streets,  amongst  so  many  strangers  unconcerned 
in  all  which  belonged  to  her,  and  unacquainted  with  her 
very  existence,  except  as  an  atom  of  the  moving  mass 
before  them. 

It  was  many  weeks  after  the  interview  described 
between  Ruth  and  her  brother,  when  she  sallied  forth 
one  morning  to  spend  this  kind  of  solitary  day,  though 
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she  had  been  on  this  occasion  invited  to  dine  with  a 
friendly  woman,  whose  grade  in  society  was  just  such  as 
to  render  her  not  above  showing  hospitality  to  a  dress- 
maker's apprentice.  Though  a  good  woman,  Ruth  had 
few  thoughts  in  common  with  her ;  and  though  kind  to 
one  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  poor  friendless  young 
woman,  Ruth  felt  no  great  alacrity  in  joining  her  family 
circle.  She,  therefore,  loitered  on  her  way,  and  stopping 
upon  one  of  the  bridges,  amused  herself  with  watching 
a  party  of  pleasure  set  sail  in  a  gaily  painted  boat,  while 
she  repeated  almost  audibly  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
beautiful*  Scotch  ballad — 

"  There's  nae  place  like  our  ain  bame  ; 

Oh  !  I  wish  that  I  was  there!  — 
There's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame, 

To  be  met  wi'  ony  where  ! — 
And  oh  !  that  I  were  back  again, 

To  our  farm  and  fields  so  green  ; 
And  heard  the  tongues  o'  my  ain  folk, 

And  was  what  I  hae  been  !" 

The  whole  of  these  verses,  though  describing  the 
situation  of  an  imaginary  character,  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary charm  to  the  mind  of  Ruth  ;  for  there  is  a  mys- 
terious consolation  in  thinking  that  other  individuals 
have  even  pictured  to  themselves  the  sorrows  from 
which  we  are  suffering;  and  as  Ruth  bent  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  hide  her  face  from  the  passers- 
by,  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  into  the  heedless  stream 
which  hurried  on  its  way  below. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  pleasure-boat,  which 
had  at  first  attracted  her  attention,  now  disturbed  the 
reverie  of  Ruth  ;  and,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing on,  she  still  turned  her  head  towards  the  merry  party, 
willing  to  have  it  supposed   by  any   who   might  have 
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observed  her  loitering  and  strange  attitude,  that  she  was 
only  amusing  herself  with  the  amusement  of  others.  The 
look,  which  had,  at  first,  been  one  of  pretended  interest, 
became,  however,  as  real  as  it  seemed ;  for  the  eye  of 
Ruth,  ever  quick  and  true  to  early  impressions,  suddenly 
caught  the  tall  figure  of  her  brother  in  the  boat,  while 
she  could  discover  from  his  countenance  that  he  was 
laughing,  and  looking  as  happy  as  the  rest. 

"  Poor  Morris  !"  said  Ruth,  more  sorry  for  her  bro- 
ther's present  mirth,  than  she  had  been  for  his  sadness 
on  tJie  preceding  day  ;  "  poor  Morris!  is  this,  then,  the 
way  in  which  you  can  laugh  off  all  your  anxiety,  and  all 
your  compunction  V 

Ruth  thought,  too,  if  her  brother's  debts  w^ere  so  very 
pressing,  it  was  a  pity  he  should  be  spending  his  money 
on  amusements  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  liour,  which  then 
struck  from  the  surrounding  churches,  reminded  her 
that  she  had  lingered  already  too  long ;  and  she  endea- 
voured, through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  atone  for 
her  momentary  neglect,  by  concentrating  her  thoughts 
in  a  more  than  usual  manner,  and  fixing  them  upon  the 
solemn  services  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  w^as  at  rather  a  late  hour  that  evening  when  Ruth 
Clement  retraced  her  steps  to  the  city ;  nor  had  slie 
thought  so  much  of  her  brother's  present  situation,  as 
of  his  character  and  conduct  in  general ;  when,  on 
reaching  the  bridge  again,  from  whence  she  had  seen 
the  gay  party  setting  out  on  their  excursion,  the  whole 
scene  rushed  back  upon  her  mind,  and  she  invo- 
luntarily stopped,  if  not  actually  to  see,  to  think  and 
conjecture  what  might  be  the  circumstances  attending 
his  return.  Ruth  had  scarcely  paused,  however,  before 
the  gathering  of  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  along  the  side 
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of  the  river,  attracted  her  attention  ;  and,  far  in  the  dis-? 
tance,  she  discovered  two  boats,  evidently  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  speed  with  which  they  cut  through  the 
water. 

It  requires  very  little  to  call  together  a  crowd  in 
London — very  little  to  awaken,  anywhere,  in  the  minds 
of  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless,  that  vulgar  emulation 
which  aims  at  pre-eminence  in  folly  or  vice ;  and  thus 
the  throng  of  spectators  increased,  and  the  two  boats 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  dash  of  their  oars  would 
have  been  heard  by  Ruth,  but  for  the  roll  of  carriages 
immediately  beside  her,  and  the  general  hum  of  the 
great  multitude,  of  which  she  formed  an  undistinguished 
item. 

At  last,  a  shout  was  heard,  and  there  was  a  splash — a 
struggle — while  the  nearest  boat  rocked  on  one  side, 
and  the  rowers  stooped  over ;  and  then,  while  they  ceased 
from  their  labours,  they  seemed  to  be  looking  after 
something  that  was  left  behind.  Another  shout  suc- 
ceeded to  the  first,  and  both  the  boats  put  back,  and 
rested  on  their  oars,  while  some  of  the  men  could  be  seen 
making  up  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  standing,  as  if  in  readi- 
ness to  throw  it  to  any  spot  that  might  be  indicated  by 
others. 

Ruth  did  not  at  first  feel  any  apprehension  about  what 
had  happened.  She  thought  it  might  have  been  a  hat, 
a  coat,  or  even  a  dog,  which  had  fallen  overboard ;  but, 
suddenly,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  a  kind  of  irre- 
sistible necessity  to  hasten  to  the  spot ;  and,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  such  deadly  paleness,  that  those  who  looked 
into  her  face,  drew  back  astonished,  and  made  way  for 
Jier  to  pass,  she  threaded  her  way  along  the  river-side, 
not  once  looking  to  the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  but  keep- 
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ing  her  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  one  particular  point,  slio 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  and  in  standing  directly  opposite  to  where  one 
of  the  boats  was  about  to  approach  the  land.  Nor  was 
it  difficult  for  Ruth  to  discover,  by  the  exclamations  of 
the  crowd,  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  had  occurred. 
"  We  could  have  saved  him,  too,"  said  many  voices  at 
once,  "  but" — and  Ruth  knew  perfectly  well,  without 
any  of  their  coarse  unfeeling  descriptions,  what  was  the 
reason  why  the  sufferer  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
saved.  She  knew,  for  by  this  time  the  lifeless  form  of 
her  brother  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  boat ;  and  while 
many  crowded  round  to  see  the  tall  and  manly  youth 
who  had  met  with  this  untimely  fate,  Ruth  was  the  only 
one  who  claimed,  or  who  wished  to  claim,  kindred  or 
association  with  the  deceased. 

"  Take  him,"  said  Ruth,  in  a  tone  and  attitude  of 
command  unusual  to  her  ;  when,  suddenly  recollecting 
that  she  had  neither  home  nor  shelter  in  that  vast  city, 
nor  means  of  procuring  either,  she  wrung  her  hands  with 
an  exclamation  of  wildness  and  distraction,  which  made 
the  police  press  near  her,  and  question  her  about  her 
residence,  and  her  name.  Thus,  though  prepared  in 
some  measure  for  her  great  calamity,  Ruth  was  entirely 
overcome  by  the  lesser.  Besides  which,  her  mighty 
grief  was  sacred  in  itself.  It  was  also  one  in  which  that 
gazing  crowd  had  nothing  in  common  ;  and,  therefore,  she 
had  locked  it  in  her  heart,  scarcely  conscious  of  its  real 
magnitude,  and  waiting  only  for  the  time  when  she  might 
be  alone,  to  ascertain  its  full  extent ;  but  the  sudden  sense 
of  poverty  and  loneliness  which  came  upon  her,  with  the 
conviction  that  she  had  not  where  to  bury  her  dead,  was 
what  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for;  and  such  was  her 
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distress,  and  sncli  her  inability  to  devise  any  means  to 
relieve  her  melancholy  dilemma,  that  suspicions  ran 
amongst  the  crowd  of  her  not  being  quite  herself;  and 
strange  stories  were  soon  set  afloat  about  her  connection 
with  the  young  man  who  had  been  drowned,  j^^odi  'h- 

All  these,  however,  even  had  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Ruth,  would  have  affected  her  but  little,  so  deeply  was 
her  attention  absorbed  in  the  means  which  public  bene- 
volence employed  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother's 
life;  but  in  vain  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  senseless 
breast — upon  the  brow,  the  temples,  and  the  cheek.  In 
vain  she  bent  over  that  once  beautiful  countenance,  and 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  some  movement  was  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  a  warmth,  like  that  of  life, 
still  lingered  about  the  heart.  The  truth  was  too  evident 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  any  mind  but  hers,  that  the  high 
and  buoyant  spirit  which  once  animated  that  manly  form, 
had  left  its  earthly  tenement  for  ever. 

There  are  certain  individuals  with  whom  we  habitually 
connect  ideas  of  sickness,  and  decay,  and  death.  If 
the  wind  blows  coldly,  we  single  them  out  as  objects 
of  especial  anxiety;  and  after  we  have  been  separated 
from  them  for  a  while,  we  scarcely  dare  inquire  of  their 
relatives  about  their  health,  lest  they  should  be  dead. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  whom  w^e  are 
equally  disposed  to  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of  bodily 
danger.  We  see  Ihat  they  may,  and  do,  run  a  thousand 
risks  with  regard  to  prudence,  economy,  and  general 
esteem,  but  of  their  health  we  never  think ;  and  their 
death,  though,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  must  come  at 
last,  appears  to  be  an  event  so  far  beyond  the  date  of  our 
own,  that  it  scarcely  occupies  a  place  in  our  calculations. 
Of  this  class  of  beino-s  had  been  Morris  Clement ;  and 
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even  those  who  Jovecl  him  best,  had  seldom  hud  to  strug- 
gle with  a  single  fear  relating  to  his  precious  life. 

"  He  was  so  full  of  health,  so  blooming,  so  beautiful !" 
said  Ruth  to  herself  one  day,  as  she  was  hastening  on 
one  of  those  long  walks,  in  connection  with  her  occupa- 
tion, which,  in  this  instance,  she  had  been  permitted  to 
take,  in  order  that  the  change  of  air  from  the  centre  to 
the  suburbs  of  London  might  do  her  good,  and  beguile 
her  of  some  portion  of  that  sorrow  which  the  lady  to 
whose  employment  she  had  bound  herself,  often  told  her, 
was  well  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  but  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  crying  for  a  week.  "  Grief,"  this  sage  com- 
forter would  often  say,  "  is  of  no  use.  It  cannot  bring 
back  the  dead  ;  and  besides,"  what  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  her,  "  it  injures  the  sight."  She  had  had 
two  or  three  young  women,  she  told  Ruth,  who  had 
quite  spoiled  their  eyes  by  fretting,  so  that  they  were  of 
no  use  to  her  at  all ;  and,  no  matter  where  they  set  up, 
would  never  succeed  in  their  profession. 

And  yet  Ruth  used  to  be  perpetually  saying  to  herself, 
"  he  was  so  beautiful !"  And  when  she  traced  the  peo- 
pled ways  of  the  great  city,  she  looked  from  face  to  face 
with  a  sick  heart,  and  almost  wondered  why  death  had 
not  rather  seized  upon  some  of  the  worn  and  weary  tra- 
vellers along  the  same  track  wdth  her,  and  spared  the 
treasure  of  her  soul. 

With  her  spirits  oppressed  by  such  thoughts  as  these, 
which,  if  they  did  not  actually  rise  in  rebellion  against 
the  will  of  Heaven,  were  bordering  upon  a  dangerous 
questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  its  decrees,  Ruth  Clement 
arrived  at  last  at  the  door,  which  had  been  described 
to  her  as  opening  through  a  high  wall,  extending 
between  the  public  road  and  the  residence  and  grounds 
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of  the  family  in  whose  employment  she  was  then  en- 
gaged. 

ut  "  Is  Miss  Clifton  at  home  ?"  she  asked  of  the  ser- 
vant who  came  to  the  door,  and  she  was  soon  after 
ushered  into  a  dressing-room  adjoining  the  young  lady's 
sleeping  apartment,  where  she  waited  for  her  appearance 
with  great  patience,  thinking  of  her  brother  all  the 
while;  perhaps  the  more  intently,  because  the  beauty 
of  the  place  had  struck  her  very  forcibly,  and  because 
she  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  him  with 
everything  elegant  and  superior,  and  such  as  she  thought 
him  peculiarly  calculated  to  enjoy. 

Miss  Clifton  was  long  in  appearing,  and  when  she 
did  so,  it  was  with  a  countenance  so  pallid,  and  a  step  so 
feeble,  that  Ruth  drew  back,  afraid  lest  she  was  tres- 
passing upon  the  privacy  of  an  invalid. 
M)  "  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  presently,  said  Alice 
Clifton,  seating  herself,  and  breathing  very  laboriously, 
*'  only  the  effort  of  dressing  is  a  little  too  much  for 
me ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  better,  if  you  have  patience 
to  wait." 

"  Oh  1  don't  mind  me,"  said  Euth.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  get  you  ? — anything  I  can  do  for  you  V* 

"  I  want  you,"  said  Alice  Clifton,  "  to  fit  me  out  for 
a  long  journey;"  and  she  smiled  in  a  solemn  and  peculiar 
manner,  as  if  there  was  another  journey  which  she  was 
contemplating  besides  that  of  which  she  spoke. 

"  A  journey  !"  exclaimed  Ruth  ;  for  the  thing  seemed 
impossible. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  to  please  my  poor  father  that  I  make  the 
attempt ;  and  you  know,  one  is  no  farther  from  heaven 
in  another  country  than  in  this." 

*'  But  you  have  kind  friends  to  go  with  you  ?"  asked 
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Ruth,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
unusual,  from  one  in  her  situation. 

"  There  is  my  trial,"  said  the  lady ;  and  now  she  looked 
really  sad.  "  I  have  no  mother,  no  aunt — nor  friend,  to 
take  the  place  of  either ;  and  it  is  heartless  work  going 
from  home,  to  take  care  of  one's  self,  especially  without 
the  least  hope  that  the  effort  will  produce  the  desired 
effect." 

Ruth  Clement  was  about  to  give  further  expression 
to  the  interest  she  really  felt  in  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  her  situation,  she 
checked  herself  before  the  words  had  passed  her  lips. 
There  was,  however,  an  expression  in  her  countenance 
which  none  could  have  mistaken,  and  especially  a  child 
of  nature  like  Alice  Clifton,  who  valued  real  feeling, 
and  the  refinement  and  simplicity  of  an  unsophisticated 
heart,  far  above  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  riches.  She 
was  alone,  too,  and  ill,  and  a  woman  ;  and  that  natural 
yearning  which  her  sex  must  ever  feel,  to  lean,  in  the 
hour  of  weakness,  upon  the  comfort  and  imagined  sup- 
port of  human  sympathy,  rendered  her  peculiarly  alive 
to  those  tones  of  tenderness  in  the  voice  of  Ruth,  which 
had  often  made  her  welcome  to  the  sorrowful,  without 
their  being  aware  of  any  particular  reason  why  she 
should  be  so. 

"  You  have,  at  least,  a  faithful  and  kind  attendant  V* 
said  Ruth,  with  great  diffidence  and  hesitation. 

"  There,  again,  I  am  in  a  difficulty,"  replied  Miss 
Clifton.  "  Indeed,  I  am  in  difficulty  every  way.  The 
only  person  to  whom  I  could  look  in  this  capacity,  has 
been  long  my  father's  devoted  nurse,  and  he  needs  her 
care  and  experience  so  much  more  than  I  do,  that  I  would 
not  for   the  world  deprive  him  of   her   services.     But, 
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come,  we  must  begin  our  business,  for  I  want  a  general 
outfit ;  and  see,  1  bave  grown  so  slender,  I  shall  want  all 
my  things  re-making." 

Ruth  Clement  now  began  her  operations,  and  made 
herself  very  busy,  with  measuring,  shaping,  and  con- 
triving ;  but,  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  there  had 
been  a  chord  of  feeling  touched  in  her  heart,  which 
awakened  so  many  thoughts  and  recollections,  that  her 
tears  fell  fast  upon  her  work,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  conceal  them,  they  were  discovered  by  the  quick 
eye  of  Alice  Clifton. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  she  at  last,  "  you  are  in  trouble. 
Your  dress  indicates  that  you  have  had  a  recent  loss. 
Perhaps  the  remedies  prescribed  were  too  late  in  the  case 
of  your  relative,  as  well  as  in  mine." 

Ruth  Clement  now  almost  sobbed  aloud.  Ashamed 
though  she  was,  to  be  so  obtrusive  in  her  grief,  she  felt 
what  many  have  felt  beside  herself,  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist  an  expression  of  unexpected  kindness,  than 
to  bear  the  bitterest  reproach,  or  the  coldest  neglect. 
Her  sorrowful  story  was  soon  told,  and  told  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  real,  and  recent  grief. 

"  What  was  your  brother's  name  ?"  asked  Alice.  "  I 
think  I  saw  something  of  this  accident  in  the  papers." 

"  Morris  Clement,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  Clement — Clement  V  said  Alice.  "  I  remember  that 
name.  Oh,  it  was  a  friend  of  my  brother's — a  young  man 
who  was  employed  in  the  same  office." 

"  I  dare  say  it  might  be  the  same,"  observed  Ruth. 
*'  My  brother  was  in  an  office  in  London," 

"  Oh,  no  1"  replied  Alice,  "  the  young  man  whom  I 
mean,  was  a  person  of  considerable  expectations" — a 
gentleman,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  suddenly  recollecting 
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what  this  would  imply,  in  connection  with  the  individual 
before  her,  she  checked  herself,  and  went  on  to  make 
further  inquiries  into  the  melanclioly  case. 
j)  To  find  a  willing  and  patient  listener  to  the  praises 
her  fond  heart  was  perpetually  bestowing  upon  her  bro- 
ther, afforded  poor  Ruth  perhaps  the  only  happiness  she 
had  left  in  this  world ;  and  now  that  death  had  sealed  his 
merits  with  its  unchanging  stamp — now  that  no  act  of 
his  future  life  could  gainsay  her  high  encomiums,  she 
felt  a  sad  satisfaction  in  telling  of  his  brilliant  talents,  his 
liveliness,  his  wit,  his  beauty — 

"  And  his  religion  1"  asked  Alice  Clifton,  rather 
abruptly. 

Ruth  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed,  for  her 
feeling  was  that  of  deep  and  bitter  shame ;  and  knowing, 
as  she  did,  that  in  the  one  thing  needful,  her  brother  was 
so  lamentably  deficient,  she  had  cause  for  blushing  and 
confusion  of  face,  that  she  could  have  attached  so  much 
merit  to  the  mere  embellishments  of  a  worldly  and  selfish 
character. 

Alice  Clifton,  feeling  that  she  had  touched  upon  a 
painful  subject,  said  no  more,  except  to  inquire  into  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  Ruth,  for  the  idea  had  struck 
her,  that  as  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a  young  person  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  she  might  be  willing,  should 
her  habits  and  character  be  found  suitable,  to  become  the 
companion  of  her  intended  journey.  She  therefore  asked 
many  particulars  relating  to  her  home-connections,  and 
especially  inquired  for  references  to  any  respectable 
friends,  of  wliom  the  necessary  inquiries  could  be  made. 

'Mr.  Middleton,  of ,  was  the  person  in  whose 

recommendation  Ruth  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
she  gladly  went  on,  naming  all  those  familiar  places  and 
persons  whose  connection  with  her  own  simple  history 
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gave  her  a  feeling  of  honest  pride,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  what  she  could  derive  from  her  London  asso- 
ciations. 

"  Clement — Fearnfield — and  the  Middletons  !"  said 
Alice  Clifton.  "  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  these  names 
before.  Your  brother  could  not  be  the  young  man  who 
was  thought  so  clever  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bakewell?" 

"  He  was  the  very  same,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  And  he  is  dead !"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  a  look 
almost  of  horror — "  dead  so  suddenly — and  in  so  awful 
a  manner ! — and  I,  who  knew  him  well,  spent  many  an 
idle  hour  in  his  company,  merely  chatting  over  the 
trifles  of  the  moment,  and  never  once,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, attempted  to  lead  his  mind  to  any  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  solemn  realities  of  this  life,  in  connection  with 
the  next.  Oh,  what  a  thought  is  this,  when  we  ourselves 
are  approaching  the  confines  of  eternity,  and  when  time 
is  mercifully  granted  us  to  prepare — that  we  have  trifled 
away  the  precious  moments  of  our  past  lives,  and  per- 
haps condemned  the  light  and  thoughtless  beings  with 
whom  we  associated,  as  less  worthy  than  ourselves,  while 
we  never  so  much  as  lifted  a  finger  to  point  them  to  a 
better,  and  a  safer  path. 

"  Of  your  brother's  sins,  whatever  they  might  be," 
continued  Alice,  rising  and  advancing,  towards  Ruth, 
"  I  cannot  feel  myself  wholly  guiltless.  Tell  me,"  said 
she,  holding  out  her  hand  with  all  the  familiarity  of  friend- 
ship, *'  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can 
be  serviceable  to  you,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  but  little  time 
remaining  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  I  would  fain  turn 
that  little  to  some  account." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Ruth,  "  in  what  your 
kindness  could  be  available  to  me." 

"And  I  am  quite  awiiro,"  observed  Alice,  "that  it  is 
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scarcely  delicate  to  speak  directly  of  my  wish  to  assist 
you,  in  the  way  I  have  done ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  time 
presses.  Can  I  then  be  of  any  service  in  placing  you  in 
a  situation  more  congenial  to  your  feelings  ?" 

Euth  blushed  deeply,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
looked  like  one  who  suddenly  beholds  a  prospect  too 
blessed  to  be  realized. 

"  Speak  plainly,  and  without  fear,"  said  Alice.  "  You 
have  a  plain-dealing  person  to  do  with." 

"  Then  if  you  would  permit  me  to  be  the  companion 
of  your  journey,"  said  Ruth,  with  a  trembling  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  unworthiness  of  such  a  trust,  "  it  would 
make  me  as  happy  as  anything  in  this  world  could  make 
me,  now." 

This  proposal,  agreeable  as  it  appeared  to  both  parties, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  was  soon  agreed 
upon ;  and  though  Mr.  Clifton  argued,  not  without 
reason,  that  a  much  more  experienced  person  ought  to 
be  engaged  as  companion  to  his  daughter,  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  simplicity  and 
genuine  feeling  of  Ruth,  that  with  the  pertinacity  of  an 
invalid,  though  shown  in  a  more  than  usually  good- 
natured  manner,  she  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  her 
father's  consent  to  her  plan;  and,  as  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  Ruth  was  requested  to  hasten  the  preparations 
for  their  journey,  amongst  which  a  farewell  visit  to 
Fearnfield  was  of  necessity  included. 

To  this  visit,  Ruth  naturally  looked  with  a  degree  of 
painful  apprehension,  knowing  of  how  very  little  import- 
ance she  herself  was  to  her  mother's  happiness,  in  com- 
parison with  him  who  was  gone ;  and  she  dreaded  to 
behold  the  void  his  death  had  left,  without  being  able,  in 
any  degree,  to  supply  his  place. 
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•»«'  The  welcome  she  received  from  her  mother,  howeverj 
did  much  to  create  an  impression, confirmed  by  subsequent 
conversations,  that  her  mother  was  an  altered  woman 
since  they  had  last  met.  By  the  removal  of  her  earthly 
idol,  a  mist  appeared  to  have  been  cleared  away  from  her 
mental  vision,  while  her  spiritual  discernment  was  at  the 
same  time  rendered  more  clear  ;  and  nothing  could  have 
afforded  a  more  affecting  proof  that  the  stroke  had  not 
been  sent  in  vain,  than  the  patience  and  humility  with 
whicb  she  submitted  to  her  irreparable  loss.  Thus,  though 
Ruth  Clement  had  believed  at  one  time,  that  nothing  in 
this  world  ever  could  look  cheering  or  attractive  to  her 
again,  there  arose  out  of  the  contemplation  of  her  mo- 
ther's altered  character,  such  a  constant  source  of  satis- 
faction, that  she  sometimes  found  herself  silently  rejoicing 
in  a  manner,  which  made  her  almost  check  the  feeling  as 
if  it  had  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  sorrow  she  still 
felt  for  her  brother's  untimely  death. 

There  were  stirring  scenes  too,  about  to  transpire 
amongst  her  old  friends  and  associates,  and  Ruth  had 
ever  a  heart  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  she  loved, 
both  in  their  joy  and  their  sorrow.  Amongst  these  events, 
the  most  important  was,  that  Rose  Middleton  was  about 
to  be  married  to  Austin  Elliot. 

"  You  will  be  very  much  surprised,  no  doubt,"  said 
Rose,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject  to  her  friend. 
"  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  myself,  he  is  so  very  different 
fi-om — from — your  brother  Morris.  But  no  matter.  I 
always  thought  there  was  a  fate  in  it,  from  the  day  we 
first  met.  It  was  so  strange,  that  I  should  awake  to  con- 
sciousness from  that  frightful  shock,  and  see  him,  of  all 
persons,  watching  over  me." 

"There  could  be  no  fate  in  it,"  observed  Ruth,  "  but 
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wliat  you  chose  to  impose  upon  yourself;  and  as  for  tlie 
strangeness  of  your  first  interview,  I  suppose  if  one  of 
my  mother's  labourers  had  happened  to  find  you  senseless 
on  the  road,  you  would  not  have  felt  bound  to  marry 
him." 

"  How  very  disagreeable  you  can  be,"  said  Rose. 
"  But  see  here  !"  and  she  drew  forth  some  of  her  wedding 
dresses,  which,  from  their  elegance  and  variety,  Ruth 
could  not  help  thinking  would  but  ill  accord  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  Austin  Elliot.  He  was,  however, 
still  a  stranger  to  her  —  a  man  of  unfathomed  and 
unknown  feelings,  with  whom  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  live  for  years,  without  approaching 
nearer  to  intimacy  or  freedom  of  conversation.  To  her, 
there  had  always  appeared  something  austere  and  stern 
in  his  look  and  manners;  though  when  he  did  smile, 
which  was  very  seldom,  a  kind  and  cordial  expression 
diffused  itself  over  his  countenance.  He  was  most  rigid, 
too,  in  the  observance  of  his  religious  duties,  though, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  chosen  Rose  Middleton  as  the 
companion  of  his  future  life,  there  was  strong  cause  for 
suspicion,  that  a  certain  degree  of  laxity,  on  some  points, 
might,  with  great  justice,  be  laid  to  his  charge.  At  all 
events,  he  was  guiltless  of  everything  bordering  upon 
hypocrisy,  foi",  while  backward  and  reserved  in  conversing 
on  religious  subjects,  his  deep  feelings,  and  strong  scru- 
ples, were  less  discoverable  in  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
others,  than  in  the  strictness  of  life,  and  self-denial,  which 
he  imposed  upon  himself. 

"  He  is  a  strange  anomaly,"  said  Ruth,  when  she  saw 
him  one  day  laying  aside  his  natural  dignity  of  character, 
and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  playful 
caprices  of   Rose.     Ruth  was  not  acquainted   with  the 
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important  fact,  that  the  wisest  of  men  have  their  weak 
points ;  and  that  the  more  they  fortify  themselves  against 
folly  in  things  in  general,  the  more  blindly  and  pertina- 
ciously they  follow  out  those  absurdities,  of  which,  from 
the  strong  mastery  of  inclination,  they  do  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guilty.  It  is  as  if,  perfectly  conscious  they 
will  lose  credit  with  the  world  for  what  they  are  doing, 
they  determine  to  turn  that  loss  to  account,  by  giving 
themselves  wholly  up  to  the  satisfaction  for  which  it  has 
been  incurred 

Had  Austin  Elliot  been  a  man  of  less  feeling,  he  might 
not  only  have  escaped  the  folly  of  choosing  an  unsuitable 
wife,  but  he  might  have  been  a  more  consistent  character 
in  every  respect.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  man  of  no  feeling,  and  a  man  who  hides  his  feelings 
from  the  world.  The  latter  will  ever  be  a  paradox — a 
mystery  to  himself  and  others ;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  capable  of  inspiring  both  interest  and  affection, 
which  the  other  will  not. 

Ruth  Clement  could  not  help  fancying,  sometimes, 
that  Austin  Elliot,  deeply  as  he  had  fallen  into  that  state 
which  is  called  being  in  love,  had  secret  suspicions  that 
his  affections  were  not  wisely  placed.  She  thought,  too, 
that  he  sometimes  looked  at  her,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
speaking  more  confidentially  than  he  had  ever  yet  done  ; 
and  that  he  sought  her  society,  though,  from  the  silent 
walks  they  took  together,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  for  his  doing  so. 

It  happened,  however,  that  they  were  left  alone 
together  for  the  whole  of  one  rainy  evening,  in  the 
old  parlour  at  Fearnfield.  "  Ruth  Clement,"  said  he,  at 
last,  after  clearing  his  voice  many  times,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  addressed  Ruth  by  her  name — "  It  is  a 
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very  important  step,"  he  continued,  "  which  I  am  about 
to  take." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Ruth,  endeavouring  to  encourage 
him  by  her  sympathy ;  "  yet  it  is  one  upon  which  many 
venture  without  having  occasion  to  repent  of  it." 

"  But,  if  they  do  repent?"  said  he  ;  and  he  spoke  with 
a  voice  at  once  so  deep,  and  so  full  of  emotion,  that  Ruth 
looked  up  involuntarily,  to  see  whether  he  was  the  same 
individual  with  whom  she  had  been  conversing  on  indif- 
ferent subjects  a  moment  before. 

Startled  as  she  was  at  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  at  the  tones  of  his  voice,  Ruth  still 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  common-place  obser- 
vations ;  for,  in  fact,  she  knew  not  what  else  to  say. 

"  Rose  Middleton  is  young ;  I  am  afraid  she  is 
thoughtless,"  said  Austin. 

"  Yet  she  has  been  religiously  brought  up,"  observed 
Ruth. 

"  There  is  my  confidence,"  said  her  companion. 
"  From  the  order  and  regularity  of  her  father's  house, 
she  will  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  mine." 

"  But  her  father  allows  of  many  indulgences,"  ob- 
served Ruth,  "  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed." 

"  True  ;  and  I  must  not  have  the  rules  of  my  house- 
hold in  any  way  interfered  with.  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
my  views ;  but  so  far  as  I  see  them  to  be  right,  I  am 
determined  they  shall  be  carried  out." 

"  Poor  Rose  !"  said  Ruth,  involuntarily. 

"  Why  poor  ?     asked  the  man,  very  naturally,  who 
thought  he  was  about  to  make  her  rich. 
:  V   **  She  is  but  a  child,  in  experience,"  said  Ruth.    "  She 
lias  a  kind  mother.     She  has  never  been  subjected  to 
much  discipline  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  to  self-discipline. 
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You  may  break  her  light  spirit,  but  I  fear  there  must  ]je 
some  concession  on  your  part,  before  you  can  bend  it  to 
your  will.     May  I  ask  if  she  clearly  understands  your 
views,  and  is  made  fully  acquainted  with  your  habits  ?" 
"  She  is." 

"  And  she  concurs  in  all  your  plans  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  with  the  most  amiable  compliance," 
The  fact  was,  poor  Rose  was  generally  thinking  of 
something  else,  either  of  her  dresses,  or  of  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  of  some  trifle  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant change  she  was  about  to  make,  when  these  plans 
were  the  subject  of  conversation  between  her  and  her 
lover ;  and  if  she  ever  gave  them  a  moment's  consider- 
ation, it  was  to  be  dismissed  on  the  instant,  with  the 
comfortable  conviction,  that  once  installed  in  her  new 
situation  as  mistress  of  Fearnfield,  one  half  of  her  amuse- 
ment would  consist  in  bending  the  grave  man  who  was 
the  present  master  there,  to  her  more  sovereign  will. 
Thus,  she  felt  no  apprehension  whatever  about  the  strict 
rules  of  his  house ;  for,  even  with  regard  to  her  conti- 
nuing to  take  those  customary  stimulants  which  her 
mother  and  her  friends  considered  so  essential  to  her 
health,  she  firmly  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceive  how  a  man,  who 
really  loved  her,  should  object  to  her  having  the  common 
enjoyments — nay,  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  passing  the  subject  thus  lightly 
over,  that  the  two  parties  were  supposed  to  be  accom- 
modated to  each  other,  rather  than  by  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  its  nature  and  requirements,  and  thus  an 
actual  agreement  of  opinion  ;  or  by  an  entire  concession 
on  one  side  to  the  superior  judgment  of  the  other.  It 
might  be  impertinent  to  ask,  how  many  married  persons 
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have  discovered,  on  awaking-  from  a  dream  like  this,  that 
a  clearer  explanation,  and  a  more  serious  investigation  of 
the  truth,  before  the  irrevocable  knot  was  tied,  might 
have  saved  them  from  an  union  which  ever  afterwards 
produced  as  little  sympathy  as  satisfaction.  Still,  in  the 
case  of  Rose  Middleton,  as  in  many  others,  the  prepara- 
tions went  on,  and  the  eventful  time  drew  near,  without 
either  party  discovering  that  they  had  scarcely  a  thought 
or  a  feeling  in  common  with  the  other ;  for  love  in  one 
instance,  and  vanity  in  the  other,  had  been  equally  busy 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  both. 
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The  public  career  of  Arthur  Middleton  had  been  more 
successful  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
friends  who  were  associated  with  his  early  years,  and 
who  knew  the  difficulties  which  his  sensitiveness,  and 
his  habits  of  abstraction  and  reserve,  continually  pre- 
sented in  the  way  of  his  advancement  in  usefulness  as  an 
active  member  of  the  great  human  family.  There  seemed, 
however,  as  if,  by  a  sudden  out-burst  of  natural  and 
uncontrollable  feeling,  to  have  been  a  barrier  broken 
down  between  him  and  society  at  large ;  and  wherever 
the  eloquent  language  of  his  heart  had  been  poured  forth 
in  the  public  advocacy  of  a  noble  cause,  an  impression 
had  been  made  in  his  favour,  so  strong,  that  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  friends ;  and  from  being  an 
absolute  stranger,  he  was  accustomed  to  find  himself 
suddenly  translated  into  the  bosom  of  hospitable,  and 
sometimes  of  noble  families,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  circle,  his  voice  alone  was  listened  to,  while  his 
wishes  were  consulted,  and  his  plans  were  made  the  rule 
of  action  to  all  who  moved  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

That  all  this  celebrity,  and  all  this  homage,  brought 
with  it  a  heavy  and  constant  tax  upon  his  time,  his  ener- 
gies,  and  even  upon  his  bodily  strength,  was  but  too 
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evident,  from  his  pale  and  haggard  cheek,  the  restless 
fire  of  his  dark  but  sunken  eyes,  and  the  feverish  anxiety 
of  his  whole  countenance.  It  is  the  plague  of  intellec- 
tual distinction,  that  great  expectations  are  always  raised ; 
and,  in  no  case  is  this  more  painfully  felt,  than  in  that  of 
the  popular  speaker.  The  author,  who  writes  in  private, 
may  fly  from  the  public  whom  he  has  failed  to  please  ; 
but  tlie  multitude  who  flock  to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker, 
must  be  delighted,  or  disappointed,  then  and  there.  And 
Arthur  Middleton  felt  all  this,  not  only  too  painfully 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  but  also  for  his  health  ;  and  often 
it  M  as,  that,  with  feeble  knees  and  throbbing  temples,  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  that  elevated  spot,  from  whence  he 
used  to  look  down  upon  his  audience,  and  ask  liimself, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  "  How^  shall  this  multitude  be 

fed  r 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart — for 
his  was  a  character  which  still  remained  in  a  great  degree 
unsophisticated — he  w^ould  have  continued  to  look  for 
strength  in  his  weakness  to  that  source  alone  from 
whence  all  real  strength  is  derived,  but  that  kind  and 
experienced  friends,  Avho  were  careful  and  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  persuaded  him  that  extra- 
ordinary efforts  like  his,  demanded  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  stimulus,  which  they  most  urgently  forced  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  refreshment  and  support ;  while,  glad 
of  anything  which  gave  him  nerve  for  the  moment,  he 
accepted  freely  and  thankfully  the  offered  draught, 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  of  alleviathig  that 
craving  of  the  body,  and  that  sinking  of  the  soul,  to 
which  he  was  becoming  increasingly  liable.  He  found, 
too,  that  the  good  men  with  whom  he  associated,  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  their  strength,  as  they  sup- 
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posed,  by  the  same  means.  One  assured  him  that  be 
lost  his  voice,  without  the  use  of  these  means  ;  another, 
that  he  could  not  sleep  after  much  speaking,  unless  he 
had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy ;  a  third,  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  through  three  services  in  the  day  ;  and  a 
fourth,  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  keeping  off  a  pain- 
ful spasmodic  attack,  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  liable. 
It  was,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and  still  more  curious 
that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Arthur  Middleton,  that,  of 
those  four  men  who  freely  used  the  medicine  prescribed, 
the  first,  even  with  the  use  of  such  means,  had  scarcely 
any  voice  at  all ;  the  second  was  incapable  of  the  sleep 
he  sought  by  these  means  to  procure  ;  the  third  always 
suffered  severely  from  three  services  in  the  day ;  and  the 
fourth  had  about  as  many  spasms  as  his  constitution  could 
endure  ;  so  that  one  would  have  supposed  they  would 
each  and  all  have  been  rather  inclined  to  change 
their  way  of  life,  than  to  maintain  that  the  system  the}^ 
pursued  was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  for 
them. 

And  so  it  is,  almost  universally,  with  those  who  advo- 
cate the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  on  the  score  of  health. 
"  Oh  !"  says  the  man  who  can  scarcely  speak  for  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  "  my  cough  is  so  bad,  if  I  abstain." 
"  Ah !"  says  another,  "  this  system  of  starvation  may  do 
for  you,  but  for  one  whose  digestion  is  impaired  like 
mine,  there  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  the  functions 
of  the  body  ;"  while  another  assures  you,  that,  but  for  the 
bilious  headaches  which  shake  her  constitution,  she  should 
be  able  to  live  as  you  do. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Arthur  Middleton  was 
one  evening  returning  from  a  large  public  meeting,  the 
throbbing  of  his  head  and  heart  rendered  doubly  violent 
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by  the  cordials  which  had  been  administered  to  him, 
when  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand,  requesting  him  to 
visit  an  invalid  lady,  who  was  a  stranger  in  that  place  ; 
and  stating  she  wished  to  see  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
spiritual  friend. 

The  small  town  at  which  he  was  then  visiting,  was  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England ;  one  of  those  often 
resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  a  longer  journey  would  be  a  risk  too  great  to 
incur.  He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  request, 
and  hastened  on  the  following  morning  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  perhaps  with  more  alacrity,  because  tlie 
name  had  a  secret  charm  to  him,  as  connecting  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past,  though  the  possibility  of  there  being 
any  family  tie  between  the  parties,  was  what  he  scarcely 
dared  to  hope. 

The  residence  of  the  invalid  lady  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  w^as  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  where 
a  green  hill,  richly  covered  at  the  summit  by  trees  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  sloped  gradually  down  towards 
the  sea,  not  so  distant,  but  that  the  lulling  sound  of  its 
constant  weaves  could  j  ust  be  heard  as  they  fell  with  regu- 
lar motion  upon  the  rocky  shore.  The  cottage  itself,  for 
it  was  one  of  those  small  but  elegant  mansions  to  which 
no  other  name  could  be  given,  was  completely  embowered 
in  a  beautiful  shrubbery,  amongst  which  the  i-ed  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  crimson  tints  of  the  fading 
sumach,  showed  that  the  chilly  breath  of  autumn,  though 
softened  in  its  influence,  had  breathed  even  here  the 
sad  tidings  that  winter  and  decay  were  close  at  hand. 
The  monthly  rose,  however,  still  bloomed  in  all  its 
beauty  about  the  porch,  and  the  trellis- work  which 
screened  the  windows  ;  and  but  for  the  symptonis  already 
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mentioned,  of  the  "  closing  year's  sad  fall,"  you  might 
easily  have  imagined  that  perpetual  summer  smiled  in 
those  delicious  regions — so  mild  and  genial  was  the  atmos- 
phere, so  soft  and  verdant  the  aspect  and  colouring  of 
nature  all  around. 

Occupied  by  a  train  of  reflections  which  had  little  to 
do  with  the  scene  upon  which  he  gazed,  Arthur  Middle- 
ton  entered  the  house,  and  was  ushered  into  tlie  sick 
room,  without  noticing  the  female  attendant  who  met 
him  at  the  door.  He  had  even  seated  himself  by  the 
couch  of  the  invalid,  before  the  idea  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  he  must  have  seen  both  the  suff"ering  lady  and 
her  companion  before.  The  invalid,  however,  kept  her 
handkerchief  so  closely  pressed  to  her  lips,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  alone  was  visible ;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  such  as  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  they  had 
become  so  large  and  languid,  as  to  retain  but  little  of 
their  former  character. 

"  Miss  Clifton,"  said  a  voice,  which  made  him  start, 
"  is  strictly  interdicted  by  her  medical  attendant  from 
speaking  to  any  one ;  I  must,  therefore,  be  the  inter- 
preter of  her  wishes.  But  first  allow  me  to  speak  for 
myself,  and  unravel  the  mystery  in  which  I  see  you  are 
entangled,  by  simply  telling  you,  that  I  am  Ruth  Clement, 
your  old  neighbour,  at  Fearnfield." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  yet  holding  out  his 
hand,  with  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  friendly  recog- 
niiion.  "  You  are,  I  see,  my  sister's  friend.  But  how 
came  you  here  ?  for  I  feel  like  one  dreaming." 

"  Softly !"  said  Buth,  lifting  up  her  finger  in  the 
attitude  of  caution  ;  and  Arthur,  turning  to  the  invalid, 
saw  that  a  bright  rose-coloured  tint  had  spread  itself 
all  over  her  cheeks,  and  forehead.     It  was  no  time  for 
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thoualits  or  words  on  indifferent  Bubjecls  ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  sign  which  the  sutt'erer  herself  had  made, 
the  Bible,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  was  opened,  and 
a  prayer  was  breathed  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  which, 
if  less  eloquent  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
those  lips,  wanted  not  the  impress  of  deep  and  fervent 
feel  in  o\ 

o 

This  solemn  service  ended,  Arthur  felt  that  it  would 
be  most  prudent,  as  well  as  most  kind,  for  him  to  retire ; 
but  he  could  not  leave  the  house,  without  obtaining  from 
Ruth  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  visit. 

"  Ruth !"  said  he,  when  her  simple  story  was  concluded, 
and  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  impressively  upon 
her  arm,  as  he  spoke,  "  as  you  value  your  own  life,  you 
must  cherish  and  protect  that  precious  one  committed  to 
your  charge.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  its  real  value,  as 
I  do,  who  have  seen  her  in  her  father's  home." 

"  Oh !  do  not  tell  me  that,"  said  Ruth.  "  No  one  can 
admire  this  excellent  young  lady  more  than  I  do — her 
resignation,  her  kindness,  her  unselfishness — " 

"  You  must  not  let  her  die  !"  said  Arthur,  as  a  natural 
shudder  crept  over  him.  "What  does  her  physician  think 
of  her  case  ?" 

Ruth  shook  her  head,  but  answered  not ;  and  Arthur, 
suddenly  snatching  up  his  hat,  went  out,  and  walked  for 
a  long  time  alone  upon  the  sea-shore;  until,  at  a  late 
hour,  he  recollected  that  he  had  a  public  service  to  attend 
to  that  day,  and  that  a  party  of  flattering  and  expectant 
friends  would  already  be  awaiting  his  arrival. 

Oh,  what  a  task  it  is,  when  the  soul  is  racked  with 
anxiety  ; — what  a  labour  of  Hercules  it  is,  to  wear  tliose 
siinny  smiles,  and  that  look  of  cheerful  animation,  which 
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constitute  our  passport  to  society,  and  claim  a  never-failing 
welcome  from  our  friends !  It  is  not  so  much  under  the 
pressure  of  great  calamities,  as  when  called  upon  for 
continued  personal  effort,  in  a  manner  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  strong  but  secret  current  of  the  thoughts,  that 
men,  and  women  too,  are  in  danger  of  making  the  stimu- 
lus of  false  and  momentary  excitement  supply  the  place 
of  real  feeling.  Would  not  that  be  a  dark  and  fearful 
page  of  human  history,  which  should  disclose  the  secret 
of  half  the  animation,  the  pretended  interest,  the  life,  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits — the  whipping  up,  as  it  were,  the 
bubbles  of  an  empty  mind — the  playful  antics  of  the 
goaded  spirit — the  glitter  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  ice — the 
dance  of  the  captives  in  their  chains — all,  all,  in  short, 
which  those  who  labour  at  the  weary  oar  of  perj^etual 
agreeableness,  for  its  own  sake  alone,  are  accustomed  to 
practise  and  to  suffer  in  society  ?  It  matters  not  to  her 
who  mixes  in  the  brilliant  circle,  whether  her  heart  be 
torn  asunder  by  conflicting  emotions — her  brow  must  be 
smooth,  her  ear  attentive,  and  her  cheek  arrayed  in 
smiles.  It  matters  not  to  him  who  stands  forth  to  delight 
and  animate  the  public  mind,  whether  his  own  be  laid 
waste  by  the  tempest,  or  dry  and  barren  as  the  leafless 
desert ;  the  eager  eye  of  expectation  is  fixed  upon  him, 
his  lot  is  portioned  out,  and  he  must  play  his  part  upon 
the  stage,  with  as  much  appearance  of  interest,  as  if  his 
heart,  with  all  its  lively  energies,  and  all  its  warm  affec- 
tions, were  engaged  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 

One  of  the  grand  secrets  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  acting, 
we  have  already  hinted,  was  not  unknown  to  Arthur 
Middleton,  and  on  this  occasion,  it  became  more  than 
ever  his  resource.  Indeed,  it  had  lately  been  so  habitual, 
that  his  natural  reserve  was  almost  entirely  overcome ; 
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and,  from  a  popular  speaker,  he  became,  by  an  easy 
transition,  a  general  favourite  in  society.  Still,  he  was 
far,  very  far,  from  being  guilty  of  what  is  called  excess. 
He  never  took  anything  of  the  kind  simply  for  his  own 
gratification,  or  otherwise  than,  as  he  believed,  to  give  him 
strength,  and  to  do  him  good ;  nor  was  he  ever  known 
to  be  affected  by  this  potent  medicine,  in  any  way  beyond 
an  increased  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  sociability.  How 
could  he,  therefore,  be  guilty  of  excess  ? 

Constant  as  Arthur  Middleton  was  in  his  daily  inquiries 
after  the  health  of  Miss  Clifton,  it  was  not  until  after 
more  than  a  w  eek  had  elapsed,  that  he  was  again  admitted 
to  her  presence  ;  nor  would  his  visit  even  then  have  been 
deemed  advisable,  had  not  the  announcement  of  his 
expectation  of  being  called  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  increased  the  desire  which 
the  invalid  frequently  expressed,  to  see  him  once  again. 
She  was  in  some  degree  recovered,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
be  permitted  to  converse  for  a  short  time  at  once,  when 
they  met  for  the  second  time ;  though  her  pallid  and 
almost  ghastly  countenance,  and  the  attenuated  character 
of  her  blanched  and  feverish  hands,  afforded  fearful  evi- 
dence that  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  her. 

"  I  was  going  abroad,"  said  she,  in  the  course  of  her 
conversation  with  Arthur,  "  when  the  first  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  arrested  my  progress  ;  and  now  a  second 
time  I  have  been  warned,  that  what  I  have  yet  to  do  on 
earth,  must  be  done  quickly.  This  plea,  and  the  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  me  not  to  speak  much,  must  be  my  apology 
for  the  abruptness  and  freedom  of  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you.  Think  of  me,  if  you  can,  as  a  dying  sister," 
she  added,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  her  hand  to  Arthur.  "  I  have  known 
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but  little  of  you,  yet  I  have  thought  much ;  and  a  suspi- 
cion haunts  me,  that  while  labouring  with  right  intentions 
in  a  good  cause,  you  are  not  using  such  means  as  are 
likely  to  be  owned  and  blessed  of  God." 

"  Speak  plainly,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  beseech  you  to  do 
so,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  your  exact  mean- 
ing." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  plainly,"  replied  Alice,  *'  if 
you  will  promise  me  your  patience  and  forgiveness." 

"  Oh !  not  my  patience  and  forgiveness !"  exclaimed 
Arthur;  "but  my  gratitude,  my  joy,  my  blessings  on 
your  name." 

"  Then  hear  me,"  resumed  Alice,  "  for  I  have  no 
strength  to  waste.  You  must  be  aware,  it  is  on  a  sick-bed 
alone,  that  the  eternal  realities  of  life  and  death  are 
brought,  in  all  their  vividness,  and  all  their  truth,  before 
us.  Yet,  on  the  confines  of  the  grave,  how  often  is  the 
mind  clouded  by  the  weakness  of  the  body.  How  does 
the  fever  that  is  raging  in  our  veins,  quicken,  as  it  were, 
the  tide  of  thought ;  until  we  scarcely  can  distinguish  one 
idea  from  another,  and  the  whole  becomes  like  a  moving 
mass  of  evidence,  ready  to  shift  itself  to  whatever  side 
the  fancy  of  the  moment  may  direct.  Oh,  what  would  we 
not  give,  at  such  times,  to  stop  the  wonderful  machinery 
of  excitement — to  sweep  the  whole  away,  and  to  begin 
again,  like  a  little  child,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ! 
But,  the  fever-fit  goes  off,  and  then,  then  comes  the  re- 
action— then  palls  the  cherished  thought  upon  the  mind — 
then  sinks  the  weary  soul;  and  not  even  tne  contemplation 
of  heaven,  full  as  it  is  of  mercy,  nor  hosts  of  angels,  with  the 
glorified  Redeemer  at  their  head,  have  attraction, or  power, 
or  efficacy,  to  raise  the  mind  above  the  suftering  body,  so 
as  to  make  it  at  such  seasons  rejoice.    These,  then,  are  the 
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trials  of  a  sick  couch;  how  far  beyond  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  which  are  so  generally  commiserated  ;  yet, 
painful  as  the  latter  state  may  be  to  bear,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  it,  with  the  greater  degree  of  clear-sightedness 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  that  heated,  hurried  state 
of  feeling,  in  which  I  can  neither  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  nor  feel  the  preference  I  ought,  even  where  I  can 
see  the  distinction. 

"  Now  tell  me,  you  who  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
you  who  are  called  to  the  advocacy  of  a  great  and  noble 
cause,  tell  me,  whether  there  are  not  times  when  your 
own  mind  is  heated,  and  hurried,  beyond  its  powers  of 
j)erception  ;  when  the  voice  of  conscience  is  only  like  one 
amongst  a  multitude  of  sounds ;  when  the  aspect  of 
divine  truth,  bright  though  it  be,  is  of  uncertain  character  ; 
when  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  present  life,  mix  them- 
selves up  with  what  is  pure,  and  fixed,  and  eternal ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  when  even  if  the  understanding  perceives, 
the  affections  are  so  debased,  that  they  fail  to  reject  what 
is  evil,  and  to  cleave  with  inalienable  attachment  to  what 
is  good  ? 

"  Have  you  knov/n  anything  of  this  state?"  the  speaker 
went  on  to  ask,  with  a  voice  so  solemn,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  awakened  from  the  grave. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Arthur  meekly. 

"  I  will  not  ask,"  she  continued,  "  whether  the  fever 
of  the  soul,  which  you  have  felt,  is  self-imposed.  I  will 
not  ask,  whether  it  has  its  seasons  of  depression,  of  lan- 
guor, of  prostration,  without  the  energy  to  ask  for  help  ; 
but,  oh,  if  it  be  anything  like  mine,  shake  it  from  you 
while  you  liave  the  power,  and  do  not  let  one  of  the 
lieaviest  dispensations  which  a  righteous  judgment  can 
inflict — that  of  a  darkened  conscience  and  a  beclouded 
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mind — oh,  do  not  let  this  calamity  be  self-imposed,  lest  it 
should  seal  your  doom,  and  shut  you  out  from  mercy  for 
ever !" 

Scarcely  had  Alice  Clifton  uttered  these  words,  when 
she  sunk  back  on  her  pillow  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  Arthur  felt  it  would  not  only  be  unkind,  but  useless, 
to  urge  any  farther  explanation  of  a  subject  which  still 
remained  a  mystery  to  him.  "  How  could  it  be,"  he- 
asked  himself  a  thousand  times,  "  that  good  men  of  every 
class  and  grade  in  society,  not  only  allowed,  but  encou- 
raged indulgence  to  a  certain  extent,  in  what  he  had 
never  for  one  moment  of  his  whole  life  suspected  to  be 
pernicious ;  and  yet  that  the  habit,  innocent  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  should  so  impress  the  mind  of  one  standing  as  it 
were  upon  the  borders  of  eternity — that  a  voice  as  if  from 
the  grave  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  warn  him  of  a 
danger  he  had  never  until  that  moment  been  aware  of? — 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other  there  must  be  a  serious 
mistake  —  serious,  indeed,  if  he  and  his  advisers  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  wrong. 

Bewildered  by  the  consideration  of  an  inconsistency 
which  had  never  before  occupied  his  attention,  Arthur 
Middleton  entered  into  a  strict  examination  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  habitual  state  of  mind  ;  the  result  of  whicli 
was,  a  conviction  that  he  did  almost  always  labour  under 
alternate  fits  either  of  excitement  or  depression ;  that  his 
mental  vision  was  far  indeed  from  being  clear ;  and  that 
his  spiritual  life  was  uncertain  as  the  flickering  of  a  flame 
just  brought  into  occasional  existence  by  the  stirring  up 
of  expiring  embers.  He  recalled — and,  alas  !  how  much 
of  his  past  experience  had  been  of  this  nature ! — seasons 
in  whicli  his  mind  had  been  so  clouded,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  the  utmost  violence  to  his  feelings  of  lassitude 
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and  depression,  in  order  to  wring  out  the  least  portion  of 
intellectual  energy  ;  and  yet,  in  the  position  he  main- 
tained, where  every  effort  was  a  duty,  and  every  duty  an 
effort,  how  often  had  he  forced  himself  on  by  the  goading 
of  renewed  stimulus,  and  stood  up  before  the  multitude 
not  knowing  what  he  should  say  ;  yet  in  that  peculiar 
state,  when,  by  the  stunning  of  his  senses,  he  had  ceased 
to  care.  And  it  is  precisely  this  ceasing  to  care,  which  con- 
stitutes the  secret  of  the  strength  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  any  artificial  stimulants.  The  man  who  drinks  the 
intoxicating  draught  to  soothe  his  pain,  is  still  the  victim 
of  the  same  disease,  though  he  heeds  it  not ;  and  he  who 
drowns  his  mental  suffering  in  the  social  bowl,  bears  still 
the  burden  of  his  misery,  though  for  a  moment  he  may 
cease  to  feel  its  weight.  It  is  the  same  in  a  more  moderate 
degree,  even  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  excitement 
which  the  intoxicating  draught  produces.  Its  first  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  that  which  many  a  good  and  worthy 
person  has  experienced,  is  a  degree  of  ceasing  to  care ; 
and  it  is  this  most  especially  which  constitutes  the  Chris- 
tian's temptation,  and  his  bane.  Why  should  he  wish  in 
any  degree,  even  the  very  smallest,  to  cease  to  care  ?  to 
cease  to  feel  that  the  chastisements  of  a  rio-liteous  Judo^e 
are  upon  him  ?  Oh,  better  a  thousand  times — more  wel- 
come and  more  purifying  to  the  soul — are  the  severest 
visitations  of  mental,  or  even  of  bodily  suffering,  than  that 
deadening  of  the  faculties  of  perception  and  judgment, 
with  that  extraordinary  and  disproportioned  quickening 
of  the  powers  of  action,  which  are  sure  to  be  produced 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  most  popular  means  of 
restoring  exhausted  nature,  and  renovating  enfeebled 
strength. 

"  I  will  make  the  experiment,"  said  Arthur  Middlcton, 
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suddenly  starting  from  his  seat  one  day,  after  he  had 
been  meditating  for  some  time  alone.  "  She  may  yet  live^ 
and  if  I  have  no  other  claim  upon  her  favour,  I  may 
surely  speak  of  this  ;  for  to  her  voice  alone,  her  single 
voice  against  the  many,  I  owe  it  that  I  make  the  trial." 

Although  important  in  principle,  it  had  seemed  to 
Arthur  but  a  trifle  in  action  to  make  the  experiment  upon 
which  he  was  resolved  ;  but  none  can  ever  know  the  power 
of  habit,  and  of  this  habit  in  particular,  until  they  deter- 
mine upon  laying  it  aside.  To  be  mastered  by  a  mere 
bodily  propensity,  was  the  last  and  the  lowest  degradation 
of  which  Arthur  Middleton  could  have  believed  himself 
capable;  and  yet,  how  was  it?  a  want — an  aching  want 
was  upon  him  in  his  hours  of  loneliness,  in  his  seasons 
of  exertion,  when  kind  and  social  friends  were  around 
him,  and  when  he  stood  a  solitary  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  an  expecting  crowd.  He  had  chosen,  too,  to  combat 
with  his  enemy  at  a  time  when  he  laboured  under  pecu- 
liar disadvantages.  The  impression  made  upon  his  heart 
by  the  slight  intercourse  established  between  him  and 
Alice  Clifton  in  her  father's  house,  had  been  deeper  than 
he  was  willing  to  believe.  In  vain  he  had  struggled 
against  this  impression,  supposing,  as  he  did,  that  he  was 
entirely  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  indifference, 
by  one  who  filled,  not  only  all  his  vacant  thoughts,  but 
whose  image  forced  itself  upon  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  every  other.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  of  their  second  and  sad  meeting, 
unexpected  as  it  was  to  him,  with  the  grave  just  opening 
by  the  side  of  that  beloved  and  cherished  one,  for  whose 
life  he  would  willingly  have  offered  up  his  own  ? 

And  yet,  capable  as  Arthur  was  of  feeling  in  their 
utmost  acuteness,  all  these  contending  emotions,  he  was 
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compelled  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  wlicn  his  chosen 
place  would  have  been  heside  that  couch  of  suffering,  or 
even  at  the  door  of  that  silent  cottage,  guarding  it  from 
the  intrusion  of  steps  less  gentle  than  his  own.  He  was 
compelled  to  play  an  animated  part  in  society;  to  enliven, 
to  arouse,  and  to  convince  of  truths  of  which  his  own 
heart  had  almost  ceased  to  feel  the  force.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  season  of  peculiar  temptation,  yet,  for  some  days, 
he  had  maintained  his  resolution  unshaken. 

Arthur  Middleton  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  to  a  very  different  scene  of  action  from  that 
which  permitted  him  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  visit- 
ing Alice  Clifton  ;  or,  at  least,  of  hearing  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hour,  of  the  varying  state  of  her  health.  He 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle,  the  guest  of  a 
distinguished  and  noble  lady,  who  had  filled  her  house 
with  visitors  in  compliment  to  the  young  orator,  who,  she 
doubted  not,  would  enjoy  the  conspicuous  place  she  had 
thus  enabled  him  to  fill.  Absent,  restless,  and  impatient, 
Arthur  was,  however,  far  from  being  the  sort  of  person 
upon  whom  she  had  expected  to  bestow  the  favour  of  her 
smiles.  He  saw  her  disappointment,  and  that  of  her 
guests ;  and  he  knew  exactly  what  would  give  him  the 
kind  of  stimulus  he  so  much  wanted,  to  raise  his  spirits 
to  a  level  with  their  expectations.  What  could  he  do  1 
The  dulness  of  the  first  day  was  pardoned  on  the  score 
of  bodily  fatigue  after  a  long  journey.  He  resolved  to 
wait  until  the  next,  when  a  much-wished-for  letter  would 
arrive  from  Ruth,  and,  perhaps,  decide  his  fate,  so  far  as 
death  might  set  its  awful  seal  upon  the  future. 

The  following  morning  was  appointed  for  a  public 
meeting,  the  lady  whose  guest  Arthur  then  was,  being 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  advocate  ; 
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and  again  the  speaker  was  excused  on  the  score  of  antici- 
pated duty.  He  was  also  permitted  to  spend  much  of 
his  time,  undisturbed,  in  an  apartment  appropriated  to 
his  use  ;  and  here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
who  had  been  sent  for  letters  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  servant  was  long  in  coming  ;  time  glided  on  ;  Arthur 
laid  his  watch  upon  the  table,  and  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  room,  thinking  as  little  of  the  speech  he  was  about  to 
make,  as  of  the  transactions  which  might,  at  that  moment, 
be  taking  place  in  another  planet.  The  hour  was  now 
struck  by  the  groat  clock  in  the  court-yard  of  the  noble 
mansion.  Carriages  had  been  rolling  to  and  from  the 
door  for  some  time ;  loud  voices  of  greeting  and  expec- 
tation were  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  A  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  a  silvery  voice,  announced  to  him 
that  the  company  were  waiting.  At  that  moment  a  ser- 
vant brought  the  letter.  There  was  one  from  Ruth, 
sealed  with  a  black  seal.  Arthur  struck  his  brow  with  a 
violence  which  made  the  servant,  who  had  not  yet  retired, 
look  round. 

"  May  we  come  in  ?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  a  rush,  and  a  giggle,  were  heard  amongst  her  friends, 
as  some  very  young  ladies  peeped  past  her,  to  steal  a 
glimpse  of  that  enchanting  man,  who  had  delighted  the 
whole  school  at  which  their  minds  had  received  such 
wide  expansion. 

"  May  we  come  in?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house 
again,  and  Arthur  was  obliged  to  answer  "Yes;"  for 
they  had  already  forced  an  entrance,  and  the  process  of 
introduction  had  already  begun,  before  he  was  capable  of 
recollecting,  had  he  been  asked,  so  much  as  his  own  name. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Middleton  is  not  well  to-day,"  wliis- 
pered  one  of  the  guests. 
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"  How  jaded  he  looks  !"  observed  another. 

"  We  shall  hear  nothing  worth  coiiimg  for  to-day," 
said  a  third;  and  the  lady  herself,  taking  very  serious 
alarm  lest  the  whole  affair  should  prove  a  failure,  pressed 
upon  him  every  kind  of  cordial,  stimulant,  and  revival, 
which  her  house  could  supply. 

It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  temptation  to  Arthur,  but 
still  he  kept  his  resolution,  for  he  had  determined  that 
until  he  heard  of  Alice  Clifton's  death,  it  should  be  held 
inviolate.  Of  this  fact  he  was  still  unassured,  the  com- 
pany so  pressed  upon  him ;  besides  which,  the  letter  itself 
was  so  sacred,  that  he  would  not  if  he  could,  have  opened 
it  before  so  many  indifferent  eyes ;  he  therefore  walked 
forward,  more  like  a  moving  statue,  than  a  living  man  ; 
nor  was  his  mind  so  wholly  absorbed,  but  that  his  ear 
caught,  as  he  passed  by,  occasional  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment ;  while  his  eye  glanced  round  upon  the  many 
faces  whose  anxious  looks  were  fixed  upon  his  own,  all 
expressive  of  wonder,  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the 
meeting  would  be  vexation  or  delight. 

The  worst  anticipations  of  Arthur  Middleton  were 
more  than  realized  that  day.  On  ascending  the  platform, 
from  w^hence  he  looked  down  upon  a  crowd  of  expectant 
faces,  he  felt  not  only  at  that  moment  divested  of  a  single 
idea,  but  as  if  he  had  never  possessed  one  in  his  whole 
life.  The  cause  he  had  come  to  advocate,  what  was  it 
to  him?  The  great  and  distinguished  personages  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  were  they  ?  Popularity — 
applause  —  the  natural  triumph  of  having  conquered 
prejudice,  and  brought  others  to  think  and  feel  in  a 
manner  they  had  never  done  before. — What  were  all 
these  but  as  the  air  that  blew  past  him,  or  the  dust  beneath 
his  feet  ?    He  had  no  thought,  no  feeling,  but  for  that 
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one  unravelled  mystery — that  page  which  was  still  a  fear- 
ful blank,  filled  up  at  intervals,  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
dark  passages  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  Arthur  Middleton  to  speak 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence  under  such  circumstances, 
so  familiar  was  the  phraseology  of  the  cause  he  was 
engaged  to  advocate^  that  he  had  not  only  begun  his 
speech  in  a  manner  neither  incoherent  nor  in  anyway  dis- 
graceful, but  had  actually  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  half  an  hour,  before  he  clearly  discovered  the 
humiliating  fact,  that  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction was  diffusing  itself  amongst  the  numbers  there 
convened.  No  longer  was  that  breathless  and  almost 
startling  pause  perceived,  before  the  summing-up  of  the 
evidence  he  had  adduced  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions. Not  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  were  fair  faces 
discovered  suffused  with  tears.  Not  now,  were  bright  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  countenance,  whose  very  light  seemed  to 
throw  a  lustre  of  their  own  upon  all  he  said.  Instead  of 
these  strong  evidences  of  deep  and  living  iutci'ejt,  there 
was  an  increasing  unsettlement  amongst  the  fair  sex  in 
particular.  Ladies  lent  each  other  their  fans  and  scent- 
bottles,  and  some  even  encouraged  a  faintness,  which  did 
not  come  so  as  to  furnish  them  with  a  plea  for  retiring 
altogether  from  the  scene.  Watches  were  also  taken 
out,  and  referred  to  with  apparent  anxiety  ;  while  yawns 
were  detected  here  and  there,  not  only  in  their  suppressed 
and  abortive  state,  but  in  that  full  stage  of  maturity, 
which  sets  at  defiance  all  concealment. 

Alas  for  the  popular  speaker !  who,  in  the  midst  of 
his  oration,  is  made  sensible  of  all  this  !  And  Arthur  was 
one  to  feel  it  in  the  extreme.  He  knew,  too,  what  would 
have  given  him  nerve  to  dash  as  it  were  with  one  bold 
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effort  into  this  sea  of  difficulties,  and  overcome  them 
wave  by  wave  ;  yet  he  repented  not.  He  was  not  only 
firm  in  act,  but  firm  in  purpose,  and  in  thought ;  and  he 
retired  from  the  platform  that  night — to  meet  the  tender 
solicitude  of  his  friends  on  his  behalf,  and  to  hear  the 
half-suppressed  murmurs  of  disappointment,  which  seemed 
to  float  like  a  malignant  air  in  the  very  atmosphere  he 
breathed — determined,  that  come  what  might,  he  would 
be  true  in  that  one  point,  on  which  he  had  secretly 
pledged  himself  to  her,  who  for  anything  he  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  already  be  numbered  amongst  the  spirits 
of  the  blest. 

Not  until  he  reached  his  own  room  that  night,  did 
Arthur  Middleton  break  the  seal  of  his  letter.  He  could 
have  done  it  before,  but  dreaded  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  he  might  be  plunged  by  its  contents.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  intelligence  that  letter  contained,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  credit  of  his  eloquence,  had 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  it  before.  The  black 
seal  which  had  occasioned  him  such  fearful  anticipations 
was  only  the  badge  of  the  sorrow  and  the  loss  which 
the  writer  had  herself  experienced.  Alice  Clifton  was 
better — decidedly  better — so  much  so,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed she  might  with  great  care  be  able  in  a  few  weeks  to 
bear  the  change  to  a  more  distant  and  congenial  climate. 

*'  I  will  see  her  before  she  leaves  England  !"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  after  he  had  read  the  letter  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time ;  and  this  one  resolution,  added  to  the  cheering 
intelligence  he  had  received,  would  have  given  him,  at 
that  moment,  feeling,  and  strength,  and  eloquence,  and 
nerve,  to  have  addressed,  and  riveted  the  attention,  of  a 
multitude  extending  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  space 
his  clear  and  musical  voice  was  wont  to  fill. 
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Many  days  had  not  elapsed  before  Arthur  pnt  in 
practice  his  determination  of  seeing  Alice  Clifton,  but 
his  heart  failed  him  as  to  the  chief  object  of  his  visit,  when 
he  saw  how  far  she  w^as  yet  from  that  stage  of  conva- 
lescence to  which  in  his  sanguine  imagination  she  had 
already  been  restored.  Arthur  was  capable  of  rashness, 
but  to  have  acted  with  indelicacy  or  want  of  feeling  would 
have  been  foreign  to  his  nature  ;  it  was  not  possible, 
therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  for  him  to  speak 
as  he  had  intended,  of  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings. 
Yet  to  allow  Alice  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  for  years,  him- 
self so  fully  occupied  and  so  widely  separated  from  any 
path  she  was  likely  to  pursue,  without  giving  her  some 
idea  of  the  hold  she  had  upon  his  affections,  seemed 
altogether  impossible.  And  so  the  subject  grew  between 
them  unpremeditated,  as  it  does  on  such  occasions,  when, 
out  of  the  very  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  gives 
utterance  to  the  pure  and  simple  truth.  And  beautiful 
and  touching  is  the  truth  when  thus  developed,  springing 
like  a  sweet  flower  out  of  the  soil  which  might  have  long 
concealed  the  precious  germ,  but  for  the  harmonious 
combination  of  light,  and  dew,  and  genial  airs,  which 
forced  it  into  life. 

And  sad  yet  sweet  it  was  to  see  that  sensitive  and  deep- 
souled  w^oman,  refined  by  her  long  suffering  into  an 
existence  scarcely  more  or  less  than  spiritual,  her  hectic 
colour  alternating  with  marble  paleness  on  her  hollow 
cheek,  her  tears  and  her  smiles  chasing  back  each  other 
to  their  different  fountains — all  that  was  human  in  her 
nature  yielding  to  the  irresistible  conviction  that  she  was 
beloved,  and  consequently  clinging  (oh,  how  fondly  !)  to  a 
world  in  which  love  is  too  often  but  a  snare — all  that  was 
purified,  all  that  was  regenerated,  all  that  was  devoted 
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with  single  purpose  to  the  interests  of  the  world  to  come, 
bearing  her  at  one  moment  high  above  the  bondage  of 
every  earthly  tie — at  the  next  convincing  her,  that  from 
the  affectionate  and  soothing  intercourse  of  human  fellow- 
ship she  must  in  a  great  measure  be  shut  out.  And, 
strange  to  say,  that  with  the  true  weakness  of  a  woman, 
the  heart  of  Alice  Clifton  yearned  over  this  exclusion,  as 
if  earth  was  too  full  of  happiness  to  leave,  or  as  if  she 
herself  was  too  young  to  die. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  a  short  but  trou- 
bled moment,  that  these  emotions  contended  for  mastery 
in  her  mind.  AVith  a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  she 
roused  herself;  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  Arthur,  she 
implored  him  to  leave  her,  and  to  leave  her  soon. 

*•  The  more  I  am  capable  of  feeling,"  she  said,  "  the 
more  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  check  those  feelings  in 
their  earliest  stage,  which  might  involve  the  happiness  of 
another  with  my  own.  It  is  enough  for  a  poor  frail 
mortal  to  be  kept  suspended  between  life  and  death,  as 
I  have  been  of  late.  It  would  be  cruel  to  make  this 
world  more  dear  to  one  whose  thoughts  should  be  of 
leaving  it  for  ever.  The  kindest  thing  you  can  now  do, 
is  to  separate  yourself  from  me.  I  will  not  talk  in  the 
usual  way  of  friendship,  and  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
intercourse.  You  will  hear  of  me  from  our  mutual 
friend ;  and  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  will  be  no  tie  to  you. 
Farewell,  then.  When  you  think  of  me,  think  also 
of  some  things  I  said  to  you,  before  our  acquaintance 
assumed  its  present  character." 
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Arthur  Middleton  lost  much  of  the  enjoyment  he  had 
once  experienced  in  public  applause,  when  Alice  Clifton 
left  her  native  country,  which  she  did  a  few  weeks  after 
the  interview  already  described.  He  lost  also  some 
degree  of  the  interest  he  had  once  felt  in  almost  all  the 
subjects  which  had  previously  occupied  his  attention ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  with  this  his  power  of  commanding  the 
attention  of  others.  Never,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unopened  letter,  did  his  public  exertions  produce  abso- 
lute disappointment ;  for  he  soon  found  that  there  is  a 
deeper  and  more  spirit-stirring  excitement  in  the  simple 
advocacy  of  a  good  cause,  than  was  ever  yet  the  conse- 
quence of  mere  animal  stimulation.  He  was  therefore 
true  to  the  rule  of  life  his  friend  had  recommended,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  repent  of  its  strictness  or  severity ; 
for  if  on  one  occasion  he  felt  less  animation,  less  fire,  or 
less  "  tumult  in  his  veins,"  on  a  thousand  he  felt  less 
exhaustion,  and  less  depression,  than  before.  Thus  his 
spirits  were  more  equable,  his  powers  both  of  mind  and 
body  were  more  his  own,  while  his  spiritual  life  was  more 
vigorous  and  intense,  in  all  its  purposes,  and  all  its  views. 
It  was  on  a  pleasant  summer's  evening  that  Arthur 
Middleton  having  come  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  walked 
over  to  Fearnfield  to  see  his  sister  Rose,  for  the  first  time 
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after  her  marriage  and  settlement  tliere.  There  is  always 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  young  female  relative  provided 
for,  and  protected  for  life,  which  gives  cheerfulness  to 
the  anticipations  with  which  we  meet  them  for  the  first 
time  under  these  auspicious  circumstances. 

Rose  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect  her  brother  on 
that  particular  day,  and  therefore  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  hospitality  in  her  that  she  did  not  meet  him  at 
the  door ;  but  still  he  thought  her  long  in  coming,  as 
he  sat  in  the  old  parlour  alone,  picturing  to  himself  the 
bright  vision  he  should  see,  when,  smiling  a  sister's  wel- 
come, she  would  receive  him  as  a  guest  in  her  own  house. 
And  Rose  did  smile  when  she  entered;  and  she  was 
dressed  with  so  much  taste  and  elegance,  that  the  blend- 
ing of  lace  and  ribbons,  wdtli  pink  flowers,  and  light 
gauze,  made  up  altogether  such  a  picture  of  prettiness, 
that  he  scarcely  noticed  how  soon  the  smile  had  faded 
away  upon  her  lips,  or  the  bloom  upon  her  cheeks  had 
given  place  to  the  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

There  is  sometimes  a  strange  blank  between  relatives, 
and  even  friends,  who  have  not  met  for  a  long  time,  each 
wishing  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the  other  before  they 
speak,  yet  each  feeling  the  necessity  of  saying  something, 
without  knowing  what.  Rose  had  an  ease  of  manner, 
and  facility  of  expression  which  surmounted  this  difficulty, 
by  substituting  commonplace  for  the  familiar  conversation 
of  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  had  subjects  of  deep  interest 
to  discuss ;  yet,  pleasantly  as  she  might  have  made  the 
time  pass  away,  had  they  been  mere  acquaintance,  met 
for  a  morning  call,  Arthur  felt  the  coldness  of  the  blank, 
the  rigidity  by  which  he  was  thus  set  at  a  distance, 
more  than  if  her  manner  had  conveyed  an  absolute 
repulse. 
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"  I  suppose  I  shall  see  Austin,"  said  he  at  last,  rather 
weary  of  his  sister's  chat,  which  brought  them  no  nearer 
than  if  they  had  not  met. 

**  He  will  be  in  to  dinner,"  replied  Rose ;  and  her 
countenance  fell. 

"  He  is  very  much  engaged,  I  dare  say,"  observed 
Arthur. 

"  Very  much,"  said  Rose,  coldly ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  relief  to  both,  that  dinner  was  at  that  moment 
announced. 

The  master  of  the  house  now  entered.  His  welcome, 
though  formal,  had  more  heart  in  it  than  that  of  Rose  ; 
and  his  conversation,  always  sensible  and  intelligent, 
though  seldom  familiar,  had  no  forced  pretension  to 
sprightliness,  and  consequently  was  an  improvement 
upon  that  to  which  Arthur  had  been  listening.  Still 
there  was  a  blank — a  fearful  blank  beneath  their  roof, 
around  them,  and  at  their  very  board,  such  as  never  did, 
and  never  could  exist,  where  two  hearts  so  closely  united, 
beat  in  unison  together ;  and  Arthur  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  thought,  if  this  be  love,  after  its  utmost 
wishes  are  attained,  better  a  thousand  times  to  pine  to 
the  end  of  life  under  a  privation  which  inflicts  but  com- 
parative and  imaginary  pain. 

Nor  was  that  indescribable  blank  which  Arthur  expe- 
rienced, the  only  evidence  he  had  that  everything  was 
not  right  in  the  domestic  establishment  at  Fearnfield.  It 
was  not  only  that  points  of  union  were  wanting,  but  there 
were  points  of  difference  growing  up  into  form  and  sub- 
stance, like  weeds  from  bitter  roots,  shooting  forth,  and 
threatening  to  overspread  the  garden,  whose  sickly 
flowers  were  drooping,  and  giving  place  on  every  hand  to 
their  formidable  foes.      More  especially,  when  the  strict 
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rule  of  the  liouse  with  respect  to  abstinence  was  dis- 
cussed, the  fire  of  hidden  resentment  flashed  from  the 
eye  of  Rose,  as,  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  she  ventured  to  throw  at  her  husband  some 
of  those  bitter  and  irritating  taunts  which  the  unsubdued 
temper  of  woman  is  but  too  ready  to  supply ;  and  let 
her  powers  be  ever  so  weak  in  other  respects,  liere  she 
is  strong  ;  and  hence,  from  this  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows, 
she  is  able  to  wound,  and  not  unfrequently  to  triumph  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  ignoble  victory. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  sister's  sentiments  are  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  ours,"  said  Arthur,  when  Rose  had  left 
the  table ;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  new  relative  was 
not  a  man  whose  private  feelings,  or  whose  household 
arrangements,  were  to  be  interfered  with.  The  counte- 
nance of  Austin  Elliot  grew  dark,  the  expression  of  his 
face  contracted  and  absorbed ;  and  if  he  did  not  exactly 
say,  "  Whatever  your  sister  may  think  and  feel,  she  is 
my  wife,"  his  manner  implied,  that  as  such,  she  was  a 
part  of  himself,  and  therefore  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  familiar  remark. 

Altogether,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  tliat  Arthur's 
visit  at  Fearnfield  was  not  the  most  social  or  enlivening ; 
yet,  like  many  other  visits  of  the  same  khid,  so  little  of 
a  definite  character  had  actually  transpired,  that  when  he 
reached  home  that  evening,  he  could  only  speak  of  *'  poor" 
Rose,  without  being  able  to  say  why  he  made  use  of  that 
expression.  Indeed,  every  one  did  the  same — every 
one  spoke  of  "  poor"  Rose  with  an  indefinite  sense  of 
pity,  which  might  perhaps  with  equal  justice  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  partner  of  her  fate. 

Poor  Rose !  she  had  married,  as  many  young  ladies 
do,  expecting  to  be  more  her  own  mistress  than  she  could 
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be  in  her  father's  house,  expecting  to  be  of  more  conse- 
quence, to  dress  more,  to  be  more  thought  of,  and  to  have 
her  caprices  more  indulged  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she 
hoped  to  escape  many  causes  of  irritation  and  annoyance 
which  she  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  situation  of 
unmarried  women  ;  and,  above  all,  she  should  escape  all 
liability  of  incurring,  what,  in  her  green  ideas,  was  the 
foulest  stigma  to  a  respectable  female — that  of  being  an 
old  maid.  Oh  !  noble  concatenation  of  motives,  for  doing 
that  which  might  seal,  by  one  irrevocable  act,  the  happi- 
ness of  herself  and  others,  for  time,  and  for  eternity ! 

Rose  had  not  been  a  married  woman  many  days,  before 
she  began  to  discover  her  mistake.  Her  father  had  told 
her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  of  the  importance  of  the 
step  she  was  taking.  Her  mother  had  warned  her  with 
tears,  that  human  happiness  is  not  to  be  played  with  after 
marriage,  whatever  it  may  be  before ;  but  she  would 
neither  listen  nor  believe.  It  was  her  determination  to 
make  the  experiment  for  herself;  and  as  her  choice  was 
in  all  respects  unexceptionable,  it  became  the  duty  of  her 
friends  to  think  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

"  Poor  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Middleton  to  her  husband, 
after  her  first  confidential  interview  with  Rose  as  the 
mistress  of  Fearnfield,  "  I  am  afraid  she  has  bound  her- 
self to  a  hard  lot.  She  tells  me  that  Austin  has  never 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  rule  with  regard  to  absti- 
nence, and  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  come  what  may. 
Now  you  know,  my  dear,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  will 
never  do  for  Rose ;  and  I  think  as  a  father  you  should 
inquire  into  the  matter." 

<<>  "  I  did  inquire  into  it,"  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
"  before  their  marriage;  and  having  agreed  to  it  then, 
I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  I  can  interfere  now." 
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The  sense  of  justice  whicli  influenced  the  father,  had, 
liowever,  little  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  the  mother  on 
this  occasion.  And  the  bare  fact  that  her  daughter,  in 
her  seasons  of  weariness  and  exhaustion,  had  not  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  her  mother's  home-made  wine  to  comfort  her, 
brought  tears  into  the  fond  eyes  of  her  who  had  never 
been  able  to  look  unmoved  upon  her  children's  suffering 
or  privation. 

It  was  a  melancholy  consolation  too,  to  the  daughter, 
to  treasure  up  and  detail  to  her  listening  parent,  all  the 
different  items  of  her  conjugal  distress,  until  at  last,  she 
so  wrought  upon  her  mother's  tender  heart,  that  measures 
were  concerted  between  them  for  supplying  the  necessary 
support  by  private  means,  from  Mr.  Middleton  s  own 
store. 

Little  did  the  anxious  mother  know  what  she  was 
really  doing,  by  this  indiscreet  and  inconsiderate  act.  To 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  married  people  is  always  danger- 
ous, but  to  meddle  in  such  a  way,  was  like  throwing  open 
the  gates  of  a  citadel  to  an  acknowledged  enemy,  and 
leaving  it  to  his  own  choice  whether  he  would  enter  or 
not.  Yet  all  this  was  done  by  the  kindly-intentioned 
mother  with  the  most  profound  belief  that  she  was  ren- 
dering a  service  to  her  child;  and  that  if  the  husband 
could  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  deny  to  so  young  and 
lovely  a  wife  the  common  means  of  sustenance  and 
strength,  it  was  the  positive  duty  of  a  mother,  of  one  who 
could  enter  into  fellow-feeling  with  her  child,  to  render 
those  offices  of  kindness  whicli  were  denied  elsewhere. 

For  some  time  this  system  went  on  without  any  appa- 
rent evil  consequences.  The  young  wife  had  her  fits  of 
bitter  weeping  ;  but  she  had  also  her  fits  of  cheerfulness, 
in  which  she  appeared  to  care  little  for  the  trials  which 
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at  other  times  she  contemplated  as  ahnost  overwhcluiiiig* 
She  was  pleased  too  with  her  bridal  dresses,  and  with  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  her  as  a  married  woman  ;  and 
though  not  quite  so  happy  as  she  expected,  she  supposed 
she  should  get  on  very  well  after  she  and  her  husband 
had  learned  to  understand  each  other  a  little  better. 

But,  alas  !  how  should  two  such  individuals  ever 
understand  each  other?  How  should  half  those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  marriage-vow,  understand  each 
other?  The  thing  would  be  impossible  even  if  they  tried, 
and  to  try  seems  to  be  the  last  effort  they  either  of  them 
think  of  making.  No ;  they  persist  until  it  is  too  late, 
in  each  believing  the  other  to  be  what  inclination  pic- 
tures ;  and  that  union  which  of  all  others  ought  to  have 
truth  for  its  foundation,  is  too  frequently  preceded  by  a 
system  of  self-deception  as  blind  as  it  is  fatal.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  they,  whose  conduct  and  experience  form 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  ! 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  said  of 
Rose  Middleton,  that  she  was  naturally  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  every  little  grievance,  to  speak  out  with  girlish 
impetuosity,  and  to  keep  no  trouble  concealed  within  her 
own  bosom,  the  burden  of  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  transmitted  to  another.  The  cold  answers,  however, 
which  she  received  from  her  husband  on  these  occasions, 
the  indifferent  "indeed !"  and  the  averted  look,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  a  spoiled  ribbon, 
a  cut  finger,  a  perpetual  headache,  and,  above  all,  a  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  depression,  although  it  could  not 
stop  the  fresh  flow  of  these  habitual  complainings,  had 
the  effect  of  diverting  them  from  the  channel  which  a 
matrimonial  connection  is  generally  expected  to  supply. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  wretched  I  have  been  feeling 
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all  day,"  said  Rose  to  her  husband  one  evening.  I  am 
almost  sure  something  is  going  to  happen.  Such  a 
weight — such  a  sense  of  depression — such  a  sinking  ! 
Indeed  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  I  feel." 

"  You  had  better  not  attempt  to  describe  it,"  said 
Austin,  coldly,  as  he  walked  to  the  window  to  look  at 
his  sheep. 

This  and  much  more  of  the  same  blank  treatment 
which  Rose  was  accustomed  to  receive,  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  communicated  even  to  her  mother.  In  her  own 
language,  it  might  be  said,  that  she  could  not  describe  it. 
It  was  to  be  felt,  rather  than  spoken  of;  and  to  be  wept 
over  with  bitter  tears  by  a  weak  disappointed  girl,  whose 
very  heart  appeared,  for  the  first  time  since  it  began  to 
beat,  to  be  awakened  into  actual  life  by  the  very  chill 
which  seemed  more  likely  to  have  stopped  its  pulsations 
for  ever.  Yes,  Rose  began  at  last  to  know  by  her 
capability  of  suffering,  that  she  had  feelings  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  in  proportion  as  she 
imagined  herself  slighted  and  contemned,  her  young  heart 
ached  for  that  confidence  from  which  she  believed  it  was 
her  doom  to  be  shut  out.  Thus,  though  she  complained 
to  her  mother,  she  never  did  so  without  afterwards  des- 
pising herself  for  the  meanness  and  the  treachery  of 
having  spoken  against  her  husband ;  and  every  time  he 
spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  smiled  upon  her  with  that  pecu- 
liar look  of  cordial  feeling  which  his  countenance  occa- 
sionally wore,  she  inwardly  resolved,  that,  let  her  grief 
be  what  it  might,  she  never  would  give  utterance  to 
a  thought  disparaging  to  his  character  again. 

The  human  mind,  like  a  plant  beneath  the  operations 
of  the  spade,  sometimes  expands  under  its  own  suffer- 
ings ;  and  it  was  so  with  Rose,  that  while  conscious  of 
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doing  wrong,  she  was  equally  conscious  of  more  pain 
than  she  had  ever  before  experienced  from  this  convic- 
tion, and  with  the  pain  arose  more  compunction  that  it 
was  so  richly  deserved. 

Disappointed,  humbled,  and  sometimes  worse  than 
solitary,  Rose  was  occasionally  wrought  up  to  a  deter- 
mination to  throw  herself  and  her  faults  upon  the  for- 
giveness of  her  husband,  by  telling  him  all  she  had  ever 
done  in  secret,  contrary  to  his  will ;  but  then  the  thought 
that  after  such  confession,  she  must  be  prepared  to  make 
her  will  subservient  to  his,  that  she  must  never  from  that 
time  deceive  him  again,  but  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
law  against  which  her  soul  rebelled — these  were  the 
calculations  which  held  her  back,  and  which  directed  her 
again  and  again  to  those  forbidden  means,  by  which  she 
endeavoured  to  drown  her  convictions,  and  fortify  herself 
against  the  condemnation  of  her  own  heart. 

Still  she  thought  she  might  reason  with  him ;  and 
with  this  intention  she  one  day  introduced  the  subject, 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  him,  that  she  could  not  live, 
that  she  actually  could  not  exist,  without  the  support  of 
wine. 

"  Only  try  it,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband.  "  All  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  try  it  for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  own 
good  faith,  as  you  promised  me  that  you  would,  before 
you  consented  to  be  my  wife.  Only  try  it  fairly,  and  if 
your  health  really  fails  under  it,  do  you  believe  I  could 
see  you  suffer,  and  not  be  willing  to  offer  you  even  that 
remedy  myself?  I  am  aware  you  are  enduring  a  severe 
trial ;  I  am  not  so  great  a  stranger  to  your  sufferings  as 
I  seem.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  true  to  yourself  and 
me  ;  and  to  persevere  for  three  months  longer.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  will  be  proved  whether  your 
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health  has  been  injured  or  not.  I  think  you  are  as  well 
as  before  you  married  ;  are  you  not,  Rose  ?" 

"  I  think  I  should  be  as  well ;"  replied  Rose  with 
much  embarrassment ;  "  if — if,"  and  she  seemed  unable 
to  finish  the  sentence  the  would  have  uttered. 

"If  you  were  as  happy,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said 
her  husband ;  and  he  bit  his  lip,  and  walked  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

He  soon  turned  round,  however,  and  fixing  his  keen 
eyes  upon  his  humbled  and  weeping  wife  ; — "  It  is  time 
you  should  know,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  not  already 
made  the  discovery  for  yourself,  that  you  are  not  the  only 
disappointed  person  in  our  union.  Oh,  Rose !  I  had 
such  visions  of  domestic  happiness  !  But  never  mind  that 
now.  You  were  young,  and  I  was  the  most  to  blame, 
for  I  ought  to  have  been  wiser.  You  think  me  indif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  unkind  ;  but  know  this  from  one  who 
is  not  apt  to  say  more  than  he  feels  ;  that  you  have  not 
a  moment  of  grief,  in  which  I  do  not  suffer  with  you  ;  and 
if  I  thought  that  by  restoring  you  to  your  father's  family, 
I  should  restore  you  to  peace  and  happiness,  there  is  no 
reproach  the  world  could  heap  upon  me,  which  I  would 
not  cheerfully  bear  for  your  sake." 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?"  said  Rose  to  herself,  for  the 
first  time  appalled  at  the  reality  of  her  situation  ;  but 
beyond  one  appealing  look,  with  which  she  answered  the 
fixed  and  mournful  gaze  of  her  husband,  she  had  no 
reply  except  her  tears. 

"  I  am  not  versed  in  women's  varying  moods,"  he  went 
on  to  say.  "  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
truth  is  all  I  ask  of  you — truth  towards  yourself  and  me, 
and  faithfulness  in  the  trial  you  are  making  for  my  sake. 
I  dwell  much  upon  this,  because  if  I  had  pledged  myself 
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to  make  a  similar  experiment  for  you,  and  to  test  a  point 
which  in  your  opinion  was  of  great  importance,  I  should 
feel  bound  to  make  it  cheerfully,  without  reluctance,  and 
without  reserve,  or  else  I  could  not  regard  the  experiment 
as  fairly  made  ;  for  with  an  unwilling  mind,  and  lingering 
thoughts,  which  pine  after  some  imaginary  good  we  have 
relinquished,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  the  good  w^e  had 
supposed,  or  whether  the  substitute  adopted  was  equal 
to  the  indulo^ence  resi2;ned." 

"  But  I  have  no  substitute,"  murmured  Rose. 

"  Alas,  no  !  said  her  husband,  for  my  society,  my  truth, 
my  affection,  seem  to  have  lost  their  value." 

"  If  I  thought,"  said  Rose,  looking  up  with  more  con- 
fidence, "  if  I  thought  you  had  really  the  affection  for  me 
you  once  professed — " 

"  You  would  make  this  sacrifice  cheerfully,  and  en- 
tirely ?" 

The  countenance  of  the  speaker,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  was  so  full  of  earnest  expression,  as  if  his  whole 
life  depended  upon  the  answer  he  might  receive,  that 
Rose  shrunk  back  abashed,  and  covered  her  face  with 
both  her  hands,  knowing  but  too  well,  how  incompetent 
she  was  to  promise  all  that  was  desired. 

Austin  said  no  more.  He  remained  some  time  in 
silence  in  the  same  apartment ;  but  they  both  fell  back  into 
their  accustomed  reserve,  and  neither  understood  better 
than  before  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  women  suffer  more  than 
men  from  the  consequences  of  ill-assorted  marriage ;  that 
they  suffer  more  acutely,  is  evident  from  their  incapability 
of  concealing  what  is  rankling  in  their  feelings ;  but  the 
blight  which  falls  upon  the  heart  of  man  from  disappoint- 
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merit  here,  is  more  universal,  and  more  deep.  Besides  which, 
woman  retains,  through  all,  the  invaluable  faculty  of  being- 
able  to  amuse  herself  with  trifles.  She  has  a  thousand 
outlets  too,  for  feeling  on  other  subjects,  which  drain 
away  some  portion  of  this  otherwise  overwhelming  flood  ; 
but  man  stands  alone — neither  seeking  others,  nor  sought 
himself — beneath  the  branches  of  the  deadly  upas,  where 
the  dew  falls  not,  nor  flower,  nor  leaf,  nor  blade  of  grass 
give  beauty  or  verdure  to  the  scene. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  too,  that  strong  minds  demand 
less  of  our  sympathy  than  weak.  The  character  which 
is  strong  in  power,  is  strong  in  suffering  ;  and  the  shrink- 
ing sensitiveness  of  a  small  spirit,  bears  as  little  proportion 
to  the  agonizing  throes  of  a  gigantic  soul,  as  the  flutter 
of  the  dying  butterfly  to  the  fall  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
when  the  shadow  of  its  broken  pinion  darkens  the  moun- 
tain side  like  that  of  a  passing  cloud. 

Without  purpose,  and  without  effort,  save  to  accom- 
plish the  gratification  of  the  present  moment,  the  wife 
we  have  been  describing  sunk  into  that  state  of  restless 
and  petulant  despair,  in  which  the  wounded  spirit  frets 
against  opposition,  without  daring  in  its  turn  to  oppose. 
Too  self-willed  to  submit,  and  too  capricious  to  effect  what 
she  really  washed,  by  any  settled  plan.  Rose  just  managed 
to  exist  from  day  to  day,  without  even  the  amusement 
which  her  domestic  affairs  might  have  afforded  her ;  for 
it  had  been  agreed  between  her  mother  and  her  husband, 
that,  in  order  to  spare  her  any  unnecessary  trouble,  Mrs. 
Clement  should  be  invited  to  retain  her  oversight  and 
care  of  the  household  at  Fearnfield  ;  and  such  was  the 
acknowledged  skill  and  discipline  she  had  exercised  in 
that  establishment  for  many  years,  that  little  hope  could 
have  been  entertained  of  the  same  order  and  economy 
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])oIng   inainlained   by   a  younger   and   less   experieti(?ed' 
mistress. 

Thus  Rose  was  only  the  nominal  mistress  of  her  hus- 
band's house,  and,  although  treated  with  as  much  respect- 
by  all  parties  as  if  she  had  really  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
the  domestic  arrangements  there,  she  was  comparatively 
unoccupied,  and  left  to  be  the  prey  of  her  own  thoughts ; 
and  thought  being  a  faculty  she  had  never  learned  to  con- 
trol, she  was  not  rendered  the  more  happy  by  ascertaining 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  what  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  exercise,  and  the  effect  of  its  developement,  under  cir- 
cumstances least  favourable  to  enjoyment. 

If  there  be  any  individual  closely  connected  with  us, 
whom  we  intentionally  disoblige,  and  deliberately  deceive, 
that  individual  is  sure  to  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
object  of  our  dislike  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  our  earthly 
relations,  how  much  more  is  it  true  of  that  relation 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  which  is  the  foundation 
either  of  our  highest  happiness,  or  our  deepest  condem- 
nation ! 

The  misguided  and  ill-judging  wife  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  experienced  the  force  of  this  law 
of  our  nature  in  its  fullest  extent.  She  had  little  cause 
of  serious  complaint  against  her  husband,  so  scrupulous 
was  he  in  all  things  to  act  towards  her  in  sti'ict  accord- 
ance with  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  ;  yet  so  power- 
ful were  the  habits  she  was  indulging  in  their  natural 
effect  of  poisoning  the  springs  of  affection,  that  instead 
of  meeting  him  on  his  return  home  with  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  a  faithful  wife,  she  too  often  shrunk  away 
like  one  abashed,  from  his  presence ;  and  when  she  felt,  as 
she  often  did,  that  his  sad  and  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her  face,  she  would  sometimes  blush  with  a  secret  dread 
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lest  he  bhoiild  read  the  guilty  secret  of  her  soul.  For 
guilty  it  was,  and  such  she  felt  it  to  be,  to  suffer  him  to 
continue  to  trust  her  on  a  point  on  which  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  trustworthy.  Nor  was  this  all — one  decep- 
tion, systematically  practised,  is  sure  to  involve  us  in  the 
practice  of  others ;  and  a  negative  falsehood  can  only  be 
ctiectually  acted  out  by  the  support  of  those  which  are 
positive. 

"  What  a  comfort  it  is,"  said  Austin  Elliot  one  stormy 
winter's  evening,  to  his  wife ;  "  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
come  home  to  such  a  fireside  as  mine,  when  one  has  been 
riding  for  hours  in  the  pelting  rain  !  And  now,  Rose,  let 
me  try  for  once  in  my  life  to  make  you  comfortable  too. 

Rose  looked  up  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  for 
her  heart  was  really  touched  by  this  unexpected  kind- 
ness ;  and  drawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  lire, 
she  prepared  her  husband's  tea  with  more  than  her  accus- 
tomed care,  to  render  it  agreeable.  Nay,  she  even  helped 
him  to  draw  off  the  damp  shawl  from  around  his  neck, 
and  with  her  own  hands  placed  his  slippers  beside  the 
fire,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use;  and  all  the  time, 
while  the  wind  howled  fearfully  around  their  dwelling, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  splashing  torrents  against  the  window- 
shutters,  their  evening  fire  burnt  so  brightly,  and  the  old 
parlour  at  Fearnfield  presented  so  inviting  an  appear- 
ance, that  a  mere  looker-on  would  have  supposed  the  two 
who  sat  beside  that  glowing  hearth,  were  amongst  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  rastH 

"  My  j)oor  Rose,"  said  Austin,  "  I  have  inflicted  upon 
you  a  long  and  severe  trial,  but  you  will  always  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  having  borne  it  faithfully.  Nay,  do  not 
turn  away,  nor  think  me  insensible  to  your  altered  state. 
I  see  that  the  bloom  has  vanished  from  your  cheeks — 
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I  see  that  you  are  feeble,  nervous,  and  often  so  exhausted 
and  weary,  that  in  very  pity  I  have  more  than  once  been 
tempted  to  offer  you  with  my  own  hand  the  forbidden 
draught.  The  time  has  now  come  which  was  to  form  the 
limit  of  your  trial ;  and  in  your  case,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  think  it  has  failed.  One  thing,  however,  I  want,  to 
confirm  my  convictions,  I  want  your  clear  and  candid 
testimony  to  this  fact.  Tell  me  then,  dear  Rose,  and  tell 
me  freely  as  you  would  speak  to  one  wliose  happiness 
was  bound  up  in  yours — tell  me  whether  you  think  you 
are  really  better,  or  worse,  for  pursuing  my  system  of 
abstinence  ?" 

Rose  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  brightest  of  the 
burning  embers  upon  which  she  tried  to  look,  was  scarcely 
brighter  or  more  burning  than  the  blush  of  shame  which 
glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

"Why  will  you  not  be  candid  with  me?"  asked  Aus- 
tin in  his  kindest  tone  ;  and  taking  her  hand,  he  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face  with  those  deep  and  serious  eyes, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  beholding  anything  but 
truth. 

"  My  own  Rose ;"  said  he  again,  "  let  us  be  sincere 
with  each  other  on  this  subject  at  least.  You  have 
nothing — you  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  the  restriction,  which  I  know  you  have  felt 
to  be  oppressive,  taken  away  from  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rose,  with  a  voice  so  faint  as  scarcely  to 
be  audible. 

"  Then  tell  me  the  honest  truth :  I  think  I  see  it  all 
myself,  but  I  may  be  mistaken — would  that  I  could 
do  anything  to  make  us  from  this  hour  more  united 
in  heart  and  in  purpose !  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  me 
to    give  up  this  my  favourite  point ;  yet,  for  your  sake, 
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I  do  it  SO  cheerfully,  that  you  ought  to  reward  me  by 
being  cheerful  and  frank  in  return.  To-morrow,  Rose, 
you  shall  begin  to  live  as  other  j3eople  do.  I  have  been 
to  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  order  in  the  wine  which 
your  mother  thinks  best  for  you,  because  I  did  not  like 
to  order  it  where  I  was  known,  and  where  those  with 
whom  1  have  associated  myself  in  this  cause  might  feel 
scandalized  by  what  I  did.  To-morrow  then,  you  will 
be  more  happy  ;  will  you  not  ?  dear  Rose,  promise  me 
that,  or  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed." 

This  interview,  like  many  others  between  Austin 
Elliot  and  his  wife,  passed  over  without  bringing  that 
entire  renunciation  of  selfish  purpose,  that  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  past  offences,  and  that  clear  understanding 
of  individual  feeling,  which  alone  could  have  placed  them 
on  a  happier  footing  with  each  other ;  and  distance  con- 
secpiently  grew  between  them,  and  motives  were  mis- 
taken, and  projects  were  thwarted,  and  each,  absorbed  in 
personal  sufferings,  overlooked  the  trials  of  the  other, 
and  believed  none  else  so  miserable. 

To  Rose  this  state  of  things  was  a  burden  so  impos- 
sible to  be  borne  without  complaining,  that  recourse  was 
still  had  to  the  untiring  ear  of  her  fond  and  indulgent 
mother,  who,  naturally  leaning  to  the  interests  of  her 
child,  scrupled  not  to  express  her  sense  of  the  austerity 
with  which  she  was  treated,  in  language  which  not  unfre- 
quently  extorted  from  Rose  something  like  a  recantation 
of  her  first  statement,  in  the  hope  of  vindicating  her 
husband  from  suspicions,  which  she  knew  in  her  heart  he 
did  not  deserve.  It  is  true,  she  was  now  released  from 
that  stern  law  which  she  had  felt  to  be  so  grievous  ;  but 
instead  of  enjoying  the  indulgence  generously  granted 
her,  she  could  not  even   partake  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
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lier  husband ;  and  thus,  unsuspicious  as  he  was  of  any 
private  means  of  gratification,  she  obtained  with  him  the 
credit  of  a  voluntary  abstinence,  for  which  he  admired 
and  commended  her  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
All  this,  however,  brought  little  satisfaction  to  the  unde- 
serving object  of  his  approval;  and  the  cold  and  repul- 
sive manner  in  which  his  commendations  were  received, 
could  not  fail  in  time  to  chill  the  heart  from  whence  they 
flowed. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Rose  to  herself  one  day,  as  she 
turned  from  her  father's  door  to  walk  to  her  own  home, 
after  a  long  consultation  with  her  mother,  "  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  poor  creature  so  miserable  as  I  am,'* 
and  yet  her  path  lay  amongst  the  humblest  of  a  number 
of  mean-looking  cottages  which  formed  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  in  which  her  father  lived. 

This  conclusion  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusually 
low  curtsy  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  placed  herself  on 
the  footpath,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Rose. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  "  I 
dare  say,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  for  a 
few  moments  about  a  poor  lady  who  is  now  my  lodger. 
She  is  not  unknown  to  you,  at  least  to  Mr.  Middleton  ; 
and  I  fear,  poor  thing,  I  very  much  fear,  she  is  drawing- 
near  her  last." 

"  Had  I  not  better  go  back  and  tell  my  father  ?"  said 
Rose. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  good,"  replied  the  woman,  "  for 
I  have  nobody  to  leave,  and  her  suffering  grows  lieavier 
every  moment." 

Rose  hastened  l)ack  as  re([ucslod,  and  lost  no  lime  in 
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bringing  her  father  to  the  scene  of  mortal  agony — for 
such  indeed  it  was — though  the  increased  age  and  iniir- 
niity  of  Mr.  Middleton  rendered  liim  more  tardy  than  his 
kind  heart  woukl  have  i)romi)ted,  had  its  feelings  alone 
been  consulted.  Hose  also  entered  the  cottage ;  for, 
habitual  as  it  was  to  her  to  shrink  from  everything  cal- 
culated to  excite  painful  interest,  slie  could  not  in  com- 
mon kindness  refuse  to  be  her  father's  companion  on 
such  an  errand  ;  more  especially,  as  during  the  last  few 
months  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  have  the 
assistance  of  an  arm  to  lean  upon,  whenever  he  ventured 
upon  a  walk  of  any  considerable  length.  Rose  therefore 
found  herself  very  reluctantly  compelled  not  only  to 
enter  the  cottage,  but  actually  to  ascend  the  stairs  with 
her  father  ;  and  not  even  wdien  she  heard  the  laborious 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  frequent  moans  which 
escaped  from  her  burning  lips,  could  she  leave  her  father 
to  struggle  alone  with  the  feelings  which  threatened  to 
overpower  his  feeble  frame. 

With  that  sudden  consciousness  which  belongs  to  a 
high  state  of  feverish  excitement,  the  patient  started 
from  her  pillow  at  the  sound  of  their  steps,  and  recog- 
nizing in  an  instant  the  faithful  minister,  whose  counsels 
she  had  in  past  years  too  often  rejected,  she  stretch e(l 
out  her  parched  and  quivering  hand,  wliich  he  hesitated 
not  to  take  as  kindly  as  if  she  had  been  a  more  grateful 
recipient  of  his  former  w^arnings. 

"  It  has  all  come  true  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the  most 
disthict  recollection  of  interviews  which  liad  not  taken 
place  for  years;  "  all  that  you  told  me  has  Qome  true, 
and  more,  and  worse,  a  thousand  times."  >^>='*  ' 

The  aged  minister  now  endeavoured  to  speak  in 
tones  of  soothing,  but  it  would  not  do.    ''  1  am  a  dying 
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woman ! "  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  very  air,  "  and  I  am  lost,  through 
that  one  besetment,  of  which  you  have  so  often  warned 
me.  I  know  what  you  would  say  to  me,"  she  continued, 
holding  up  her  hand,  as  the  signal  for  all  to  be  silent, 
tliat  she  might  speak  on- — "  You  would  say  that  there  is 
yet  hope,  even  for  uie  ;  and  I  know  it,  if  I  could  but 
think— Oh  !  if  you  could  cool  this  burning  brain,  and 
stop  this  rush  of  thought  that  bursts  the  bounds  of  reason ! 
— if  you  could  purchase  for  me  but  one  quiet  hour, 
and  kneel  beside  me,  and  pray  as  you  used  to  pray,  when 
I  w^ould  not  hear — Oh  !  oh ! " 

And  the  miserable  woman  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  in 
such  an  agony,  that  the  minister,  believing  it  to  be  her 
last,  did  kneel  beside  her  as  in  former  days ;  and  though 
his  voice  was  tremulous  w^ith  age,  and  his  eye  was 
dim  wdth  tears,  the  words  he  uttered  were  not  the  less 
impressive,  touching,  and  sincere. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  miserable  creature  when  he 
rose  from  the  posture  of  supplication  ;  ''  if  your  prayers 
could  have  saved  me,  I  should  never  have  fallen  as  I 
have  done;  for  I  know,  and  I  knew  then,  that  you 
prayed  for  me  in  your  closet,  even  w  hen  you  had  ceased 
to  visit  me." 

"  My  poor  dear  creature,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
addressing  the  patient  more  earnestly  than  he  had  done 
before,  "  you  tell  me  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  pray  for 
yourself,  yet  you  speak  collectedly.  Let  us  try  what  a 
little  effort  at  composure  may  do." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Russel — for  it  was  no  other  than 
the  widow  of  the  neighbour  who  had  so  often  sat  at  the 
minister's  social  board — "  I  may  be  clear  on  what  I  do 
see — too  clear,  alas!  for  thouolit  rushes  upon  me  like  a 
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torrent,  and  before  I  can  lay  hold   of  one  thing,  another 
comes  to  drive  it  away.    It  is  as  if  all  the  wasted  hours 
of  my  past  life  were  heaped  upon  my  soul,  with  each  its 
separate  burden  of  responsibility  and  guilt,  and  here  I 
lie,  wasted  and  crushed  beneath.    Yet  one  thing  I  must 
say — one  thing,  for  your  sake  and  that  of  your  children, 
who  are  growing  up  to  do  what  thousands  are  doing 
blindly  every  day.    You  know  the  habits  of  my  husband, 
well-meaning  man  as  he  was,  how  he  took  innocently, 
and  with  apparent  safety,  what  I  could  not  partake  of 
without  danger  and  guilt.     Besides,  my  mind  was  differ- 
ently constituted  from  his  ;  and  while  he  could  amuse 
liimself  with  the  trifles  of  the  moment,  realities  of  deeper 
import,  unsanctified  and  unexplained,  took  possession  of 
my  soul,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thoughts  of  usefulness 
in  common  things.    Bat  enough  of  this  ;  you  know  the 
gulf  into  which  I  fell.     It  was  the  opinion  of  you,  and 
many  other  of  my  friends,  that  I  could  save  myself  if  I 
would,  nay,  that  it  was  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  what  I  want  most 
to  tell  you  now  is,  of  that  which  stood  chiefly  in  my  way, 
1  esides,  of  course,  the    inclinations  of  my   own  wicked 
heart.    My  husband  was  addicted,  in  a  respectable  and 
moderate  way,  to  that  indulgence,  which  you  and  all  my 
friends  would  have  denied  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  in  him 
it  was  wrong  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  when  he  sat  down  weary 
and  dispirited  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  this  way, 
and  poured  out  before  me  what  to    him  was  a  lawful 
draught,  it  was  more  than  human  nature  was  capable  of 
with  that  aching  want  which  preyed  upon  me,  to  resist. 
Besides  which — and  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  evil — I  had 
no  more  intention  than  he  had,  of  taking  too  much  ;  my 
conscience  was  therefore  as  clear  as  his  ;  from  the  con- 
stitution of  mv  mind  and  body  I  had  greater  need,  if  that 
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were  allowed  to  be  a  plea;    and  wliere,  llieu,  was  the 
difference  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  you  having  sinned, 
knew  that  you  were  in  danger,  while  he  was  not." 
•  "  Yes,  I  knew  that  I  had  sinned  ;  but  I  liad  prayed 
again  and  again  that  my  sin  might  be  pardoned,  and  tliat 
I  might  sin  no  more.  Nay,  I  sometimes  believed  that  it 
was  so  ;  and  being  pardoned,  did  I  not  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  my  husband  ?  Yes,  and  with  as  clean  lips  as 
his,  I  believed  myself  to  be  drinking,  what  to  me  has 
proved  destruction." 

"  What  then,"  asked  the  minister,  "  do  you  believe 
would  have  saved  you  ?" 

"  Humanly  speaking,"  replied  the  dying  woman,  "  I 
believe  it  would  have  saved  me,  had  my  husband  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  this  indulgence  for  my  sake;  had  I 
never  seen  him  enjoy  it,  make  much  of  it,  or  appear  to 
consider  it  essential  to  his  health  ;  in  short,  had  he  said 
kindly,  '  I  see  your  weakness,  and  altliough  I  am  not 
weak  in  the  same  Avay,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  you  to 
resist  this  temptation,  I  will  cheerfully  pledge  myself  with 
you  to  abstain  from  such  indulgence,  now  and  for  ever, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  slight  injury  to  my  health,  and 
more  to  my  social  and  domestic  enjoyments.'  Oh,  sir  ! 
you  are  a  minister  of  religion,  and  you  ought  to  know  the 
secret  of  this  mode  of  acting ;  the  charm  there  would 
have  been  in  this  bond  of  union,  compared  with  the  harsh 
restraint,  the  separate  law,  the  shutting  out  as  it  were 
from  those  who  were  of  ability  to  master  themselves ; 
and  finally,  the  contempt,  the  reprobation,  the  utter 
casting  out  from  amongst  the  holy  and  the  pure!  Oh! 
sir,"  and  the  wretched  woman  seized  the  arm  of  tlio  min- 
ister, "  while  you   have  life — while  you  have  iniluence, 
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remember  that  it  is  for  poor  frail  creatures  like  us,  to  help 
to  bear  each  other  s  burdens,  and  that  if  there  is  one 
being  ui)on  earth  more  pitiable  than  all  others,  it  is  the 
wretch  ayIio  has  learned  the  deadly  secret  of  stilling  the 
worm,  whose  gnawings  begin  on  this  side  the  grave, 
by  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  intoxicating  draught." 

With  these  words  the  sufferer  fell  back  on  her  pillow 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  Mr.  Middleton  and  his 
daughter,  after  waiting  some  minutes  in  silence,  prepared 
to  leave  the  chamber ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  turned 
away  from  the  bedside,  than  the  patient  started  up  in  all 
the  frenzy  of  delirium,  and  calling  upon  them  to  stop,  in 
a  voice  that  was  scarcely  human ;  "  I  have  one  more 
word  to  say,"  she  shrieked  again  and  again,  "  one — only 
one  :  it  was  in  your  house,  and  at  your  social  parties,  that 
my  husband "  but  here  she  lost  herself,  and  ram- 
bled off  to  other  things,  becoming  in  a  few  moments  so 
incoherent  and  wild  in  her  ravings,  that  it  was  less  diffi- 
cult for  her  friends  to  escape  from  her  presence,  which 
they  did  without  being  observed,  but  not  without  taking- 
precautions,  before  they  left  the  cottage,  to  have  their 
places  supplied  by  more  suitable  and  efficient  help. 

It  was  in  perfect  silence  that  the  father  and  daughter 
walked  that  day  from  the  cottage  where  the  dying  woman 
lay,  to  Mr.  Middleton's  own  door.  Here  the  father 
stopped,  and,  turning  round  to  Rose,  bade  her,  with  great 
earnestness,  go  home  and  fetch  her  husband,  as  he  wished 
all  his  children  to  be  with  him  that  eveninof. 

Struck  with  the  solemnity  of  her  father's  manner. 
Rose  obeyed  his  command  without  hesitation  ;  and  her 
father,  on  entering  his  own  room,  shut  to  the  door,  having 
first  requested  that  he  might  not  be  intruded  upon,  unless 
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by  a  messenger  from  the  house  of  affliction,  until  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening. 

That  hour  arrived,  and  the  family  were  assembled  as 
usual,  Arthur  being  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  his  parents, 
and  Ruth  Clement  also  being  there  ;  for  she  had  returned 
with  her  interesting  charge  to  their  native  country,  under 
the  happiest  auspices  ;  and  although  the  society  of  Ruth 
had  become  almost  essential  to  the  happiness  of  Alice 
Clifton,  she  had  been  permitted,  immediately  on  their 
landing,  to  repair  to  Fearnfield,  where  a  welcome  awaited 
her  from  all  her  former  friends,  not  the  less  cordial 
because  she  brought  with  her  the  cheerful  tidings  of 
amended  health,  and  the  hope  of  a  continued  life  of  enjoy- 
ment and  usefulness. 

So  entire  on  this  occasion  was  the  reunion  of  the 
minister's  family,  that  but  for  the  altered  character  of  the 
countenances  which  met  around  his  still  hospitable  board, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  time  had  stayed  his 
course,  and  that  only  months,  instead  of  years,  had  rolled 
over  the  fair  and  the  manly  forms  assembled  there.  Yes, 
it  was  indeed  a  reunion  ;  for  but  one  link  had  been 
broken  in  the  chain  of  social  fellowship  ;  and  though 
widely  different  had  been  the  paths  by  which  all  had 
diverged  from  the  ])aternal  hearth,  thoughts  of  kindness 
excited  in  early  life,  and  affection  the  most  sincere,  had 
brought  them  back  at  each  intermediate  meeting  with 
stronger  feelings  of  interest,  and  deeper  convictions  that 
there  are  no  friendships  so  warm  as  those  which  are 
formed  in  childhood  or  in  youth. 

If,  however, there  could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  early  interchange  of  familiar  ac- 
quaintance between  the  minister's  family  and  their  friends 
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at  Fearnfield,  one  glance  at  the  venerable  head  of  that 
family,  would  have  been  enough  to  convmce  the  beholder 
of  that  weiglit  of  years,  with  no  trifling  burden  of  duty 
and  responsibility,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  bear.  Still  he 
was  vigorous  in  mind,  though  feeble  in  body ;  and  when  he 
looked  a  round  upon  his  children,  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness  lighted  up  his  countenance,  to  give  place  in 
a  moment  to  an  expression  of  the  deepest  concern,  as  he 
entered  with  great  solemnity  upon  a  description  of  the 
scene  he  had  that  day  witnessed. 

"  And  now,"  said  he  rising  up  from  his  chair,  "  the 
object  for  which  I  have  asked  yjoa  to  come  together  would 
be  incomplete,  if  I  did  not  avow  to  you,  my  children,  that 
I  have  this  day  been  convinced,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon  Christian  professors, 
and  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  in  particular,  to 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  even  in  that  which  is 
no  evil  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  is  so  ;  pro- 
vided only,  this  can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  My  children,  it  is  late  in  life  with  me  to  make 
resolutions,  these  grey  hairs  and  these  withered  hands  are 
my  warning  that  with  me  it  may  be  too  late ;  yet  as  He 
by  whom  all  holy  desires  are  given,  will  be  my  help,  I 
here  pledge  myself  to  abstain  entirely,  not  only  now, 
but  until  my  dying  day,  from  that  indulgence,  which  to  the 
poor  sufferer  now  on  the  brink  of  eternity — and,  alas, 
to  how  many  others  ! — has  been  a  root  of  bitterness,  and 
a  cause  of  spiritual  death.  When  I  look  around  upon 
society,  and  think  how  many  my  example  in  this  respect 
may  have  influenced,  the  picture  is  most  appalling :  yet 
what  else  can  I  do,  than  repeat  my  pledge,  that  what  has 
been,  shall  be  no  more ;  and  I  do  this  solemnly,  and 
I  hope  with   humiliation   before  God,  simply   upon   the 
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principle  which  influenced  the  Apostle,  when  he  said,  "  If 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more  so 
long  as  the  world  stands." 

Amongst  those  who  witnessed  this  pledge  of  the  aged 
minister,  there  was  not  one  more  seriously  affected  than 
poor  Rose. 

"  I  never,  until  this  moment,"  said  she  with  clasped 
hands,  "  understood  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
before." 

But  her  exclamations  were  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of 
Ruth  Clement,  who  stood  behind  the  rest,  and  who,  strug- 
gling with  her  grief,  came  forward  to  add  her  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  principle  itself. 

"  You  all  remember  the  habits  of  my  poor  brother," 
she  began,  and  here  there  were  other  tears  besides  her 
own,  to  answer  that  he  was  indeed  remembered  there. 
"  Pie  was  doubtins*  once  whether  he  would  make  a 
determined  stand  against  this  temptation  or  not,  and  he 
told  me  himself  that  a  single  evening  spent  in  religious 
society  decided  him  to  go  on  in  the  course  which  ulti- 
mately proved  his  ruin." 

"  Let  us  all  unite  with  my  father  this  evening,"  said 
Rose, "in  the  resolution  he  has  made  ;  and  I  will  be  first, 
since  I  need  it  most.  Hear  then  my  confession."  And 
with  her  hands  again  clasped,  and  her  eyes  upraised,  the 
penitent — the  real  penitent — went  through,  before  her 
husband,  her  father,  and  her  family,  a  full  and  unsparing 
confession  of  what  had  been  her  sin  and  her  snare.  And 
not  until  her  pledge  had  been  added  to  her  fathei's,  and 
she  had  returned  to  her  husband,  and  buried  her  face  on 
his  shoulder,  did  she  give  way  to  the  tears,  which  were 
now  welcome  and  refreshing  as  dew  upon  a  desert  land. 

"  I  too,"  said  Austin  Elliot,  as  he  supported  his  w-eep- 
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ing  wife,  "  have  my  confession  to  make.  It  is  to  my 
shame  I  avow,  that  I  have  entleavoured  to  enforce  my 
own  wishes  as  the  hiw  of  my  household,  without  ever 
explaining  upon  what  j)rinciple  those  wishes  wei-e 
founded  ;  that  I  have  used  force  rather  than  reason,  to 
bend  others  to  my  will ;  and  that,  even  with  my  wife, 
authority  rather  than  persuasion  has  been  the  means  I 
have  adopted,  to  induce  her  to  unite  with  nie  in  this  great 
object.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  all  to  know, 
that  I  have  had  my  punishment ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  much  higher  satisfaction,  if  I  can  induce  you  to  believe 
that  the  wife  you  have  committed  to  my  trust  shall  for 
the  future  be  associated  with  all  m.y  thoughts,  and  all  my 
purposes,  as  she  ever  has  been  with  all  my  enjoyments." 

The  resolution  of  the  aged  minister,  although  contrary 
to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  devoutly 
believed  it  would  be  the  means  of  shortening  his  precious 
life,  was  perhaps  more  influential  upon  the  habits  of  his 
children,  than  if  it  had  been  formed  in  earlier  life,  before 
they  were  either  qualified  to  judge  of  the  sacrifice  he 
made,  or  of  the  necessity  there  w^as  that  he  should  practise 
this  act  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  those  who  w^ere 
weaker  than  himself. 

His  children,  however,  w^ere  not  difficult  to  convince, 
or  to  win  over  to  the  same  system  of  abstinence,  relying, 
as  they  always  had  done,  npon  the  integrity  of  their 
father's  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  ;  and 
though  the  mother  still  shook  her  head,  and  believed  all 
aches  and  pains,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  which  from 
that  hour  assailed  her  family,  to  originate  solely  in  their 
abstemiousness,  they  were  upon  the  whole  as  healthy  and 
as  cheerful  as  any  of  their  fi-iends ;  and  then  Alice 
Clifton,  as  the  wife  of  Arthur,  was  adding  to  their  number. 
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and  Ruth  Clement  filled  a  responsible  place  in  their  house- 
hold ;  and  Rose  with  her  playful  but  innocent  gaiety  won 
a  smile  from  her  grave  husband  ;  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  more  encouraging  specimen  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  total  abstinence,  carried  out  through  a  united  and 
social  circle  of  Chiistian  friends,  than  was  presented  by 
the  minister's  family,  with  him  as  their  venerated  leader 
at  his  head. 
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